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BOOK I 


CHAPTER I 


Plop, plop. \nterminably, plop, plop. 

For half an hour at least the tall girl in the jumper had been batting, and 
with almost every plop the ball sped back over the bald earth between the 
stumps and then found its way more slowly to the corner where young Effie 
was scouting near the cinder-heap. 

That her name was Effie had appeared from countless conjurations. ‘Oh, 
Effie, do wake up... and stop them sometimes....’ ‘Effie, don’t funk!’ 

Effie, it seemed likely, was the tall girl’s sister, and every now and then 
her shrill voice, as monotonous in its constant plaint as the eternal plopping 
of the ball, would pipe: 

‘Oh, Auddie, let’s chuck now....’ 

The boy, Kenneth Bly, who was watching them from a corner of the 
palings, clicked a meditative tongue. He was no more than feebly interested 
in cricket, but, at this season, furtively intrigued by girls. On his head he 
still wore the sage-green cap of Orton’s, though he had left that school last 
term. He kicked with a sudden viciousness at the bottom of the fence. 

Plop, plop.... 

Once more he clicked his tongue. That, he reflected, was what 
Blanchard would have done. Blanchard had always clicked his tongue at 
girls. At Orton’s he had been known as ‘prikey Blanchard,’ ‘prike’ 
signifying vaguely ‘blade,’ or one who cut a dash, a ‘flashy man.’ 
Originally a title of contempt, it came, in Blanchard’s time, to be a tribute, 
bearing specific reference to those arts of fascination and seduction which 
he was supposed to practise on the other sex. Orton’s was not a very 
wholesome school. 


Ken Bly himself had not as yet become a prike. As a new boy he had 
been industrious and unpopular, and to the very end, when he had got his 
footer colours in the first eleven, a faint reproach of learning and of virtue 
clung to him. After Blanchard, the hero, had entered his father’s office to 
perfect his talents in the wider sphere afforded by the City, Ken had 
remained ingloriously another year to swat for his matric. 


He was fair-complexioned, freckled, rather shambling, an awkward 
seventeen. His clothes fitted him poorly, and his stand-up collar was a little 
frayed and soiled. He had grey eyes and a wide mouth. A darkening on his 
upper lip that looked like dirt was actually the first incipience of hair 
(Blanchard had recommended Mousterine). As a child, when they had lived 
in the east end before his father’s death, there had been the suspicion of 
pthisis, and now, at home, although the tendency had been outgrown, the 
tradition of his delicacy persisted. 

‘Oh, damn!’ He kicked the fence again, absently, but with petulance. 
Before tea he had a letter to deliver for his mother. Where was the place? 
Somewhere quite close, he knew, but the address was not upon the 
envelope and he’d forgotten it. He’Id have to ask the way.... 

But a strange inertia held him. He hung, frowning, over the fence. Along 
the Etchingham Park Road the neatly-painted gates began to click as tired 
bread-winners, in spats, in bowler hats, with evening papers clenched, 
sought neatly-painted homes. From a house opposite a laughing group ran 
out upon the pavement. Two boys, spotless and debonair in flannels, 
twirling their racquets, shouting, lunging. Three girls, bright-eyed and 
impudent, taunting the boys. Their laughter rang upon the air. 

A dull, half-conscious envy stirred in him. Easy enough, if one had got 
the knack—that and the means and opportunity to be a prike. Old 
Blanchard was the lad. Sage words of his recurred. ‘Keep jokin’ ’em 


and raggin’ ’em, my boy. They like it. Nearly always fetches ’em, that 
does. And don’t forget to grin.’ That had been Blanchard’s way with girls. 
Teasing and ‘daring’ them, pulling their legs, and laughing, laughing, 
always laughing—as if it didn’t matter! 

And did it matter? He supposed it did. One couldn’t be at Orton’s very 
long without believing that. The fellows in the sixth had nearly all got girls 
—or said they had. Blanchard had set that fashion. There were sly 
sniggerings and boastings, calf-eyed winks, the usual dull and feebly 
vicious tales, the usual pallid currency of adolescent smut. Kenneth had not 
been prominent in Blanchard’s crowd, but from its outskirts he had 
marvelled and been curious. 

He stared out dreamily across the field. That girl must be a selfish beast 
to stick in all this time. Wonder the others stood it. 


Closer to him, with a bicycle leaning against the fence, there was 
another girl, apparently intent like him upon the cricket. But he could feel 
that her averted profile was electrically aware of him. She was dressed in 
white, a little fat, but, from her side face, prettyish. He shuffled, 
straightened out his tie, then yawned. 

Plop, plop. ‘Oh, Auddie!’ and again plop, plop. 

With the last plop the ball had struck the fence a yard or two away with 
a resounding thwack. Audrey was leaning superciliously upon her bat. Ken 
looked at her with faint contempt. Who couldn’t slog those baby lobs, 
especially with no one who could catch! 

He took a step away, then stopped. A thought had come to him, which, 
though at first peremptorily dismissed, returned, produced an apprehensive 
tingling. 

It must be getting late. The clicking of the gates had ceased. He’d better 
go. 
But still he stayed. 


II 


To Blanchard, doubtless, or to any other of his kidney and 
accomplishments, the matter would have been 


absurdly simple. If he had been sufficiently attracted by a girl to wish to 
speak to her he would, with calm audacity and complete self-confidence, 
have spoken. Further, he would somehow have done the thing so easily and 
lightly that probably the victim of assault would hardly realise an assault at 
all. And if, as sometimes must occur, he had experienced a rebuff, he would 
have gone his way unruffled, smiling cryptically, in such a way that the 
intended snub seemed dexterously turned against its authors. 

With Ken, however, it was otherwise. Although at Orton’s he had been 
in Blanchard’s set, his interest in its activities had seldom gone beyond an 
idle curiosity. He was not naturally unsusceptible—few youths of seventeen 
perhaps are truly that—but from the actual flagrant enterprise of ‘clicking,’ 
‘getting off, he so far shrank. And that was not because he thought this 
species of adventure muddy or bad form, but rather from a curious feeling 
of commingled diffidence and ridicule. Often enough, indeed, he’d watched 
it, in the parks, along the lighted streets, this ‘clicking’ game. He knew the 


giggling girls, the darkly-striding males, the voices raised, affectedly 
‘genteel,’ lush glances over shoulders, smothered laughs, the flaunted and 
silk-stockinged legs, the struttings, ritual pacings, ambuscades, retreats.... 
He’ld look a pretty fool, he thought, if he should try—and yet! 

He stood, in the slowly levelling sunshine, with his elbows propped 
upon the fence-top and his chin buried in his hands. About him the bright 
August afternoon wore on. From the world’s rim it seemed, remote, 
unseizable, the murmur of its passage reached him drowsily. Against that 
steady rhythm and at broken intervals the vainer sounds of Finchley and the 
Etchingham Park Road would lift themselves a moment and then die. 

“You silly fool!’ he thought. 

He lit a cigarette and with a casual stealth gave either shoe a rub behind 
the other trouser-leg. The 


girls, he satisfied himself, were unaware of his designs. They had only 
looked in his direction once or twice, and that was when the ball was driven 
past the cinder-heap. By glancing sideways he could observe them covertly 
without their noticing, though they were rather too far off for him to see 
their faces properly. Perhaps that big girl when you saw her close might not 
be really pretty after all.... There was one reason anyhow for the 
postponement of resolve. 

Besides that, he was nervous, knew that he was nervous. His courage at 
the crucial second might forsake him. At first attempt the thing 
undoubtedly required a certain hardihood.... 

Experience, it chanced, had shown him that. In the last stagnant days of 
Christmas term he had, though timidly, pursued a pair of girls the length of 
Archway Road. It had been dark, and rather fun to play the sleuth, stalking 
his quarry past the lighted fronts of shops, losing it momentarily at crowded 
corners, glimpsing it suddenly again and tracking, dodging, shadowing, on 
and on. He had had the same tingling, the same queer mixture of 
exhilaration and anxiety. But in the end the girls turned sharply down a 
side-street, and he had given up the chase, upon the whole relieved. 

The moments passed. He had taken up a negligent attitude beside the 
fence, but his heart fluttered. Supposing he did speak, what should he say? 
The gambits he had heard about appeared contemptible—fatuous 
transparencies about the time, the weather, or the nearest post-office. As for 


the more direct, the brazen ‘Going far?’—that might have done for 
Blanchard possibly, but not for him. 

In a sort of fascinated lethargy he stood staring at the cricketers, unable 
to make up his mind. Then his gaze dropped a while. His shoes, he saw, 
were dusty still. A clock, far off, struck six. He wouldn’t wait. Some other 
time perhaps ... not now.... 

He had turned once more to walk away, but gave a last glance 
backwards. Just before this had come a 


rather louder plop than usual. The girls were staring upwards, curiously 
transfixed. Next instant came a warning chorus: ‘Heads! Look out!’ 

Too late. He had the time to raise his hands and try to duck, but that was 
all. The ball, descending like a meteor from the sky, flashed through his 
finger-tips and fell with scarcely broken force upon his cheek. 


Il 


For some seconds he stood stunned, as much almost by sheer surprise as 
by the violence of the blow. The ball had struck him close to the left eye 
and had apparently done something to his nose as well, for from it presently 
the blood began to flow in a thin trickling stream. The sky, the sunlit field, 
were spangled with a myriad tiny, dancing points of light. 

‘Are you hurt much? Of course you are. I say—what rotten luck!’ 

It was the girl in white. She must have run to him the instant that the ball 
had dropped, and now was gazing at him anxiously to see where he was 
hurt. Some moments passed before he could collect his wits to answer her. 

‘Oh no,’ he managed to reply at length untruthfully. “Not much. If P?’'d’ve 
seen it coming....’ He was aware of staring at her stupidly through his 
undamaged eye. His voice was stupid too. The bruise, moreover, now 
began to hurt extravagantly. 

‘That’s just like Auddie Storer, silly cow! I say, you’d better have my 
handkerchief as well.... Come over to the fence.’ 

Ken dabbed his nose industriously. He had by this recovered from the 
shock sufficiently to wonder what the cause of this calamity would say 
when she came up to him. She was apparently a friend, or an acquaintance 
of the girl in white. Meanwhile the latter, having given him her 
handkerchief, continued: 


‘It’s lucky that you put your hand up just in time. 


If it had got you on the head you might be properly laid out.’ 

He had thought that the ball slipped through his hands, but he found now 
that his fingers had indeed done something to decrease or to divert the 
blow, for one of them was bruised. 

‘Do you live far from here? You ought— Hello, so here you are!’ 

The gambit problem had been brutally resolved. To be struck violently 
on the cheek-bone by a cricket ball was far indeed from forming an ideal 
preface to the sort of social interchange that he desired, but as an 
introduction it was certainly effective. Audrey, no longer supercilious, and 
followed by a gaping and excited bodyguard of little girls, had left the field 
by the gate and now approached. 

Ken moved a little forwards, summoning a grin. They came together 
indecisively upon the kerb. 

‘It’s really quite all right,’ he said, forestalling imminent apologies. ‘And 
anyhow it was my fault. I should have kept awake and had my eyes open.’ 

‘One’s shut now anyway,’ observed the girl in white. ‘It’s going black 
already.’ 

‘Oh, and your nose is bleeding too,’ said Audrey. ‘What a shame! I say, I 
really am most awfully sorry.... I can’t think how I could have hit so far. 
I'd no idea.’ 

‘Of course not, but it must have been a ripping slog. I wish I’d seen it!’ 

At this the little girls began to laugh, and Audrey smiled, though 
nervously. ‘I am so awfully sorry,’ she repeated. ‘I don’t know what to say.’ 

‘Oh, well, you really couldn’t help.’ 

He was in fact far less indignant than embarrassed. Whatever he might 
possibly have said or done if he had actually accosted Audrey and her 
friends could not have made him look a bigger fool than this. His shirt and 
waistcoat were already drenched with blood. 

‘I say,’ the girl in white said presently, ‘you’re 


looking awfully queer.... Look here, come home with us! Come on. It’s 
only round the corner, off the Lane. Auddie, make him come!’ 

“Yes, do,’ said Audrey before he could protest. ‘We'll give you some 
clean handkerchiefs and things— Wash and Brush-up.... You’re silly if you 


don’t.’ 

He would have resisted—did indeed half-heartedly resist—but at this 
moment he began to feel distinctly faint. It was a case of pocketing the 
remnants of his pride and being grateful. He murmured through his 
handkerchief: ‘Thanks awfully....’ 

They moved off at a slow amble down the road. The girl in white, whose 
name was afterwards revealed as Freda Price, kept pace with them upon her 
bicycle, which she had taken from the fence, back-pedalling and describing 
lazy semicircles in the dust. Effie and her three friends, carrying the ball 
and stumps, walked a few yards ahead of Ken and Audrey, but turned every 
now and then to stare admiringly upon the former’s quickly-reddening 
handkerchief. 

He had time now to glance at his companion. She was tall, with a sort of 
indolent and sulky prettiness that her haughty, listless air and the petulant 
droop at the corners of her mouth could cloud but not destroy. Her 
complexion had been burned to an even, lustrous brown, and her hair—that 
truly was remarkable, a careless, glowing mass of vivid yellow, neither 
gold nor flax, but somewhat of the shade that once would have inelegantly 
been called ‘tow.’ 

She said presently: ‘It isn’t far off now, another minute. Then you can 
have a wash. I feel an awful swine.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ said Ken once more. ‘Look here, I’m better now. I 
really am. There isn’t any need....’ 

But he was promptly overruled. ‘You’ve got to come,’ said Audrey with 
decision. ‘We couldn’t let you go in such a state. *Twouldn’t be decent, 
would it, Freda?’ 


‘Of course it wouldn’t. Why, he’ld be sure to have the whole of Finchley 
after him. Get the man home and make him wash his gore.’ 

And somehow, really, it was not so bad. The fit of dizziness had passed, 
and, though his nose still bled and his cheek hurt tremendously, he felt 
revived. He would have preferred, if it had been possible, to avoid 
accompanying the girls in such a plight, but it was true that he would be 
much better for a thorough wash before proceeding to walk back to 
Muswell Hill. He needn’t, anyway, stop more than a few minutes. 

“Well, here we are. It’s just across the road.’ 


For an instant, he could not have said why, a curious feeling, almost of 
elation, flooded him. He had been smitten to the depths of ignominy, was 
dirty, bung-eyed, blood-stained and ridiculous, and yet, perversely, 
inexplicably, he thrilled. He was aware of a sharp tenderness, a queer 
constricted, choked sensation in his throat. It was as if some situation of 
intolerable tension had been succeeded by an almost too luxurious détente 
—a sudden loosening and easing that itself required a kind of fortitude to 
bear unmoved. 

But at this moment the voice of Effie, child of many sorrows, rose 
agerievedly. 

‘Oh lor’,’ it said. ‘I feel so bad, I do. It’s scoutin’ in the sun all day. I got 
the gripes.’ 

The party, faintly scandalised, arrived outside the Storers’ house. 


CHAPTER II 


I 


IT was not really a house at all as it turned out, or at anyrate it was far more 
shop than house. A motor shop and garage. A wide swing-gate, hooked 
open, gave access to a yard in which a shirt-sleeved man was bent above a 
motor-cycle. He looked up as they approached. 

‘Hello,’ he said. ‘What’s this—an accident?’ 

Yes,’ replied Freda, “but not the sort you mean. Is Auntie in?’ 

‘Just gettin’ tea, I expect. Hi, Perce, bring out that bowl.... You better 
give your face a slooshin’, Mister, till the Missus comes. She’s got the 
proper sort of dope for bruises.... Nothin’ out ’ere but tyre patches an’ 
French chalk!’ He laughed. ‘There now, you sloosh yerself in that.’ 

From a wooden shed a shock-headed youth in overalls had with alacrity 
produced a metal bowl. The man in shirt-sleeves, whom Kenneth judged 
correctly to be Audrey’s father, set it beneath a tap. Freda had disappeared, 
and while she was away Audrey, in answer to her father’s questioning, gave 
some account of the mishap. 

‘Lucky it wasn’t any worse. You’ll be a murderin’ somebody one day. 
Besides, it isn’t anything to swank about, sloggin’ like that. Why don’t you 
play with someone your own size?’ 

Audrey coloured, and Ken, though privately he thought the criticism 
well deserved, began to feel embarrassed. The return of Freda, 
accompanied by a stoutish, pleasant-featured woman in a cotton frock and 
apron afforded opportune diversion. 

Mrs. Storer proved to be as sympathetic and as 


capable as she appeared. Ken was conducted through the garage into a 
small kitchen and there continued his ablutions more conveniently above a 
sink. He was provided with a fresh supply of handkerchiefs; his cheek was 
gently bathed with belladonna liniment; a portion of beef-steak (though this 
with firmness he declined) was suggested and actually forthcoming for his 
eye. It was only with considerable difficulty that he was able to refuse the 
offer of a freshly laundered shirt. 
“Well, then, you’ll stop and have a cup of tea at anyrate.’ 


He had definitely not meant to stay for tea, but, in the face of their 
combined entreaties, faltered. Being already late, he might as well be later. 
Besides, he found himself extraordinarily hungry. 

For a second time he was persuaded. 

‘Oh, well. I can’t stop very long.... It’s awfully good of you....’ 


II 


Ken followed Mrs. Storer along a narrow passage which led finally into 
a small, low-ceilinged room. He saw, to his dismay, that it was full of 
people. 

One end of it, however, descended strangely by a shallow step into a sort 
of setteed bay that overlooked a garden, and here the crowd was thinner. 
Freda made a place for him beside herself upon the window-seat. “Come 
along, Mr. Man,’ she said. ‘There’s room enough if you don’t mind a 
squeeze. Our teas are nearly always squashes.’ 

That appeared true enough, though actually, he found, his first 
impression of a teeming multitude was wrong. There were, perhaps, about a 
dozen people in the room, but from the noise they made and from the heat 
they seemed at least a score. Ken wished he hadn’t come. His gratitude to 
Mrs. Storer was tempered by a dark sense of injury. To bring him, with his 
half-closed eye and barely convalescent nose, into this mush.... It wasn’t 
fair! 


However, everyone seemed too engrossed to pay him much attention. 
Besides the persons he had met already—Mr. and Mrs. Storer, Audrey, 
Freda, and the little girls—were prominent three young men in 
knickerbockers and romantically figured pullovers. They all had 
wonderfully plastered hair, all laughed continually at nothing in particular, 
and, from the opulent woolliness of their attire, wore to a man a strangely 
pillowed and upholstered look. At sight of them Ken had a little shock of 
quasi-recognition, for though unknown to him as individuals they 
constituted perfect specimens of a type that Orton’s had derisively called 
‘Flumps.’ Their presence, here and now, defeated him. And so the Flumps 
were in it too! he thought. What next? 

In other ways besides it was a curious, a bewildering gathering. At 
home, tea had meant simply tea, with bread and butter, jam, and perhaps 


cake as well. But here—cress, beetroot, pastries, fruit.... The meal, though 
obviously a festival, appeared informal. People were going out as well as 
coming in. It was remote from all accessible comparisons—like nothing he 
had ever seen or heard—or even smelt—before. 

Owing to the smallness of the crowded room the olfactory aspect was 
not easily ignored. Mr. Storer, who with his wife and another sallow- 
visaged man was seated at a centre table, was still in his shirt-sleeves just 
as he had left the shop, and the strong odours of his toil conflicted with the 
scent of brilliantine and with a nearer waft of Californian poppy. Ken was 
glad he had an open window at his back. Through it there came from time 
to time between the clatter of the tea things and the rising din of voices the 
faint but reassuring noises of the road. 


Il 


‘Well!’ exclaimed Freda, ‘I must say I wish you wouldn’t chatter so. It 
ain’t polite to shout!’ 


Already one of the upholstered youths had left; the two who yet 
remained had lit their pipes. Kenneth had been perhaps ten minutes in the 
room, and so far it was true he hadn’t said a lot to entertain his neighbour. 

‘Why,’ she went on, ‘you haven’t even told us what your name 1s.’ 

‘Bly,’ said Ken smiling. 

“Yes, and your other?’ 

‘Kenneth.’ 

‘Oh, that’s too solemn. I shall call you Ken.’ 

It wasn’t difficult, he found, to talk to her, for she possessed a 
friendliness and frankness that set him at his ease. She was amusing too, 
and from her chatter several things that puzzled him about this unfamiliar 
style of tea-party grew clearer. Who were the Flumps, he asked, those 
fellows with the fluffy clothes and plastered hair? She grinned. Those? Oh, 
those were the bhoys, the ‘lads’ who used the garage. This one had got a 
seven-horse-power twin, an A.J.S., the one who had gone out an Indian 
with a side-car. That one just over there with a green tie was Audrey’s 
friend. 

“You got a motor-bike?’ she asked him casually. 


‘No’ (just as casually), ‘not yet. But I expect I'll get one before long. A 
P. and M., I think.’ 

This, for the present, was a pure fiction, but as he said the words he half 
believed them, and anyway the topic of a motor-bike was conversationally 
fertile. The Flump possessor of the A.J.S. drew near and spoke. ‘You goin’ 
ter get a ’bus?’ he asked a little languidly, ‘’Cos if you are, don’t get a : 
(he named a well-known make). ‘I had one once.’ Ken had a moment’s fear 
that Mr. Storer, with ears professionally alert, might catch this talk and call 
on him perhaps to make his boastings good. 

However, the subject presently was dropped, and Freda began telling 
him about the other people in the room. The man whom Ken had noticed 
sitting next to Mr. Storer at the centre table was her own father, 


‘Len.’ He was Mrs. Storer’s brother, and Audrey was accordingly her, 
Freda’s, cousin. Len and his brother-in-law (‘Ernie’) worked the garage 
together, but before long the Storers were going to move to Essex Road and 
Len and Mrs. Price would take their places here, migrating from their 
present home in Southgate. Auntie Mary (Mrs. Storer) wanted to take in 
‘guests’ at Essex Road, but Uncle Ernie didn’t like it much because he 
would be forced to tram to Finchley every day like Len did now. 

Ken’s gaze shifted for a while from Freda to her cousin. Audrey, a great 
deal more than Freda, was ‘unusual,’ had a ‘style,’ but her essential 
decency was less. Her accent (again superior to Freda’s, and, beyond even a 
grotesque comparison, to that of aitchless Mr. Storer), was self-conscious, 
rather too ‘refined.’ For the time being, certainly, her sulky looks had gone, 
and every now and then she would glance smiling round the room, giving 
her head a sudden, vigorous shake, and tossing back her yellow hair. But 
this, he guessed, was chiefly due to the attentions of her own especial 
Flump, who for the last five minutes had been assiduously paying awkward 
court to her with cups of tea and plates of cake. Kenneth himself had been 
about to join in these activities, but Freda had restrained him. ‘Sit tight,’ 
said she, ‘and don’t be such a mutt. The others’ II do that.’ 

He lit a cigarette. With a hand upon his arm she stopped him from 
blowing out the match. 

‘After you, please. I’m going to have one too.’ 

‘Sorry! I say, take one of mine instead.’ 


His heart had warmed to her. Although she mightn’t actually be so good- 
looking as that yellow-polled, conceited Audrey girl, she was at anyrate a 
good deal jollier. Moreover, it was obvious she liked him. She wouldn’t 
have sat talking to him all this time.... Why, he could almost swear.... 

Their eyes met, and in Freda’s glance just then he read the confirmation 
of what he almost could have sworn. 


Round about his midriff he felt a little, grateful glow, an indescribably 
intimate and pleasurable perturbation that followed on a sort of pang, as if, 
somewhere down there, a tiny thread had snapped. 

He knew, he had divined, that, if he chose, he could ‘get off? with Freda 
Price. 

Virtually, he had ‘clicked.’ 

The fact that he himself was not enamoured could do nothing to reduce 
the magnitude of that achievement. 


IV 


As it was, the discovery sufficed to stimulate him to a kind of gesture 
which, it was probable, he would not otherwise have made. 

There had been a general movement of dispersal. Mr. Storer, hitching his 
braces farther up his shoulders with his thumbs, had extruded a plum stone 
noisily upon his plate, got up, and said he must be toddling. Mrs. Storer had 
risen also and led out the company in single file along the passage. As they 
emerged into the garage Kenneth said: 

‘I say, some of those ’buses over there seem rather good. Could I look 
round a bit? I’m thinking about getting one some time this year.’ 

He had not, till this moment, dreamed of purchasing a motor-bicycle. He 
did not, as did many youths of his acquaintance, regard a motor-bicycle as 
necessary to the ultimate fulfilment of his manhood or the salvation of his 
soul. Within him a voice whispered: ‘Swank!’ 

Mr. Storer proceeded briskly to the corner of the garage where some 
seven or eight machines were ranged, apparently for sale. 

‘These are all second-’ands. Of course, if you’ld prefer to’ave one new 

.. ?Id get it down inside a day or so.’ 
‘T’ll look at these,’ said Ken. 
Swank, but at anyrate it worked. Freda and Audrey 


had followed them across the garage. ‘You going to get a bike!’ exclaimed 
the latter. ‘What a thrill! Mind you don’t let him do you down!’ 

His status sensibly, immediately, was raised. For pleasure of Potential 
Purchaser (though gory-shirted, bruised, and black of eye) no trouble was 
too great. Machines were set up on their stands and started with a roar; 
good points were stressed and fitly eulogised; bad ones, if any, 
scrupulously, regretfully admitted. Perce lent a hand in dragging clear a 
derelict van-body which had jammed a wheel. 

Kenneth began to be dismayed at so much zeal. He hadn’t meant his 
words to be interpreted as literally and thoroughly as this. How should he 
extricate himself? He cast about for means of not-too-ignominious 
withdrawal. 

‘How much was that, you said?’ he temporised, pointing to a machine 
which, as he fancied, was the least expensive they had so far seen. 

‘That? Twenty-seven-ten was what I said.’ 

No, he’d been wrong. It was a good deal more than he had thought. 
What was he dreaming of? Ifhe ... 

He became conscious of a curious excitement. His heart was pounding. 
Yes, he could see now that he had selected what was about the finest motor- 
bike in the garage. Almost brand-new, it seemed, and certainly a beaut. He 
tried to turn, to look away from it, but, like a Basilisk, it chained his glance. 
He stared again. 

‘See here, I’Il make it twenty-six to you. You’re paying cash?’ 

‘Well,’ replied Ken, ‘I rather thought of paying by instalments. You 
know, I didn’t really want one till about December... 

‘Five quid deposit. Balance in equal monthly payments for a year,’ said 
Mr. Storer tersely. ‘And references. I’ll ’ave to put it up again to twenty- 
seven-ten for the accommodation.’ 

Ken made a rapid calculation. Yes, if he willed it, 


Basilisk was his. The thing was actually possible, though only just. It 
would mean getting rid of all his war-savings certificates. His mother, he 
was sure, would not approve ... 

His gaze fell upon something shrouded imperfectly by a tarpaulin 
square. Looking a little more attentively, he made it out to be another 


motor-cycle. 

Less out of genuine curiosity than from the instinct to gain time, he 
asked: ‘What’s that? We haven’t seen that one.’ 

Mr. Storer, smiling satirically, removed the covering without a word. 
The girls gave simultaneous and delighted hoots: ‘Old Reggie’s Ruin! Oh, 
you can’t get that!’—‘Yes, do! Get it I We’ld simply love to see you!’ 

A ruin right enough. Rusty, with dinted tank and twisted handle-bars, 
rent tyres, battered mudguards, broken spokes—truly a villainous and 
ruffianly grid. Ken felt a fleeting curiosity—had Reggie ruined it, 1t him? 
Both, possibly. In any case, the thing was past a joke. 

There was a pause. Mr. Storer, having decently redraped the cadaver, 
stood eyeing him with mute enquiry. It was the time for him to justify his 
brag. 

But, in the interval, his blood had cooled. Whatever impulse had at first 
inspired him to the boast had spent itself. His momentary exuberance was 
gone. 

He looked out past the girls towards the yard. Across it he could catch a 
glimpse of flowers in a garden opposite, of people passing and repassing 
down the road. 

‘Look here,’ he said, ‘I can’t make up my mind just yet. P’Il send a card 
or else come round again.... And I’m so sorry to have given you such 
trouble.’ 

‘No trouble,’ Mr. Storer answered. But of course it had been trouble. 

“Well, Ill have to go. PIl let you know about the ’bike. Thanks awfully 
for everything....’ 


He was conscious of the anticlimax. It seemed a tame, a disappointing 
ending to that curious afternoon. Why had he tried to swank? He couldn’t 
say. He hadn’t liked the pillowy young men—in heart of hearts he would 
continue to deride the brotherhood of Flumps and all their ways—yet for 
some moments it had pleased him to be held as one of them. 

They moved off to the entrance of the garage. He would have said good- 
bye to Mrs. Storer, but was told she had gone out. Audrey, a little coldly 
and perfunctorily, repeated her apologies. ‘I am so sorry. Hope your face’ ll 
soon be quite all right....’ 

A sense of unreality possessed him, a sudden flatness, staleness. 

Freda accompanied him across the yard. ‘Come out this way,’ she said. 


She turned him round towards another door that he had not observed 
before. It led into a second, smaller, yard, and he followed her 
mechanically, without troubling to wonder at her actions. 

They halted near a pile of empty petrol cans. In a high wooden fence 
there was a gate, and for a while he waited awkwardly, vaguely expecting 
her to move towards it. Presently, as Freda made no motion, he walked 
away from her and raised the latch. ‘Goodbye,’ he said, lifting his cap. 

‘Good-bye,’ she answered. ‘Good-bye—Mr. Polite!’ 

He closed the gate behind him and strode down Squires Lane. He had 
gone a hundred yards or more before he realised what it was that Freda had 
expected him to do. 


V 


Instead of turning to the right for Muswell Hill he struck northwards 
beyond Tally Ho. Supper was at half-past seven, but it was eight o’clock 
and more before he knew. 

He returned more slowly, loitering. Although his cheek still pained him 
now and then with intermittent 


throbs he felt a strange reluctance to go home. Along the evening streets he 
dawdled, brooding. 

When he again reached Finchley it was growing dusk. Already the 
lamps were twinkling down the road, and in a curious half-light figures 
passed, repassed, mysteriously. At sundown there had come a breath of 
cooler air, too faint and languorous to be called a breeze, but it had been 
enough to crowd the pavements with a shadowy, slowly-moving throng. 
Languorous, too, and with a falling inflection that was monotonous like a 
chant, there came the voices of the newsboys. He could hear them running 
along side streets in the gloaming, shouting ‘Piper ... piper....’ 

It was an hour past his supper time, but still he loitered. Beyond 
Woodhouse Parade he stopped, by Blanchard’s house. Should he go in? No, 
he knew well enough the sort of ribald comments Blanchard could be 
counted on to make at sight of his disfigured face. 

He turned left through Fortis Green, and like the creeping figures of the 
pavement the silent road appeared mysterious. It was dark now, and the 
houses were vague, rearing shapes. The faint wind barely stirred the leaves 


of trees. Behind them, here and there, some lighted window shone, a yellow 
square.... For a moment, sharp and sudden, a species of elation caught at 
him. He had been scores of times along this road by night, but it had never 
given him this shuddering thrill before. Was it, obscurely, due to Audrey 
and to her resplendent retinue of Flumps, to Mr. Storer with his ejected 
plum stone and his bromodrosis, to Freda as she had waited for him by the 
gate, that it was different? 

The Broadway and Dukes Avenue. The Palace, brooding Cyclopean 
shade. 

He had reached his home. 

Slowly he walked up the gravel path and rang the bell. 


CHAPTER III 


I 


THE Bly’s house, indistinguishable otherwise from two score or more of 
neighbouring villas, possessed along the hedge which separated its front 
garden from that of number ninety-eight, a line of almond trees. It was on 
this account that Mr. Bly, dimly apprised of something Oriental, had 
christened it ‘Kyoto.’ 

‘Or “Marzipan”! had chuckled Laura Snow. 

It was eight years ago, the early spring. The almond trees were white 
and coral-pink, a mass of bloom. Miss Snow, exclaiming at their loveliness 
from within the stopping cab, was likewise pink and white—pink-cheeked, 
white-haired, however, young Kenneth’s governess then and long past 
burgeoning. She and her charge had jumped out first, assisted in the 
porterage of boxes, bags, made merry in the preparation of a picnic tea. 

Ken’s mother was an invalid. She had brought up the rear, smilingly 
following the pioneers upon her husband’s arm. After the meal she had 
retired upstairs to bed, leaving the three of them to forage round for 
hammers, knives, and soap, a hundred things, to open crates and sacks, 
survey the Palace from the garden at the back, explore. 

It was very exciting. After Stepney and the Commercial Road, Muswell 
Hill had seemed a paradise indeed. Kenneth would long remember that 
bright, precarious spring, followed by a summer so dismally rainy that for a 
week sometimes on end he would be house-bound. Those should have been 
the times to wrest Kyoto’s secrets from its bosom. Disappointment—it 
hadn’t any. Not like the quaint old dingy house from which they came. 
Muswell Hill was prinked, hygienic, 


and (a word new to him) ‘select.’ He grew discontented from the weeks of 
aimless heel-kicking, was peevish with Miss Snow, developed colds. Why 
had they come? He wished they hadn’t come. He wanted to go back. 

He had been talking wildly in this strain, but stopped, encountering in 
his mother’s eyes the leaping of a curious fear. He had retracted hastily. ‘Oh 
no, of course not really. I was only funning....” But he would not forget 
that flickered, momentary alarm. A memory, monotonous shadow, haunted 
vaguely. He had been ill, been very ill. Something had happened 


afterwards. Or before? He wouldn’t think. Still, as he saw again that 
brooding, shuttered house where they had lived, the lost and silent square, 
the race of muddy water by the docks, he felt a shivering breath. The air 
around struck cold, as if a chilly wind had followed him from there. 

But not indeed for long. Muswell Hill was not the place in which to 
harbour such sick memories as these. He made friends along the road— 
Georgie Cave, whose big brother sometimes flew an aeroplane at Hendon, 
the three Malone boys, and little Gervase Blanchard, cousin to that 
Blanchard he was afterwards to know at Orton’s. Owing to the wet summer 
they spent a good deal of time together in the Alexandra Palace, racing 
along its vast, resounding halls, roller-skating upon the rink, or standing 
squeezed amongst the crowd that watched the horses circle thunderously 
around the ‘frying pan.’ 

Occasionally, if a Saturday afternoon were fine, Mr. Bly, returning home 
at one o’clock from Lombard Street, would play golf with Mr. Cave, and 
Ken would act as caddy. 


II 


In the next year his father died. It was only a week before Ken was due 
to start on his first term at Orton’s. He and his mother had in fact but just 
returned from 


an interview with the Rev. Seumas Orton when the news arrived. A 
telegram. Mr. Bly had had a seizure. Ken, wearing the new school cap, had 
run off to the nearest call-office to telephone to Lombard Street, had heard 
a blurred and distant voice, repeating ‘Passed away....’ A doll’s voice, tiny, 
toneless, and remotely whispering—incredible. It couldn’t possibly be true. 

He remembered curiously little of what followed afterwards, but of his 
first few weeks at Orton’s his recollections were distinct. His appearance 
there had been delayed in consequence of his father’s death, and when he 
did arrive, some ten days after the commencement of the term, his pale face 
and black clothes procured him the sobriquet of “Little Misery.’ They were 
an ill-disposed and ill-conditioned lot at Orton’s then, and for a month or 
more his wretchedness was absolute. 

But presently there came a welcome change. Patrick Malone and 
Georgie Cave had joined in mid-November, and it surprised him what a 


difference their renewed companionship could make. Each felt himself 
supported, reinforced, by other twain. The three of them, all placed together 
as good luck would have it in the Lower Third, formed a ‘society,’ with an 
elaborate cipher code and mystic signs.... 

Time passed more quickly now. After that first and miserable month 
term glided into term almost without his knowing it. Yet here and there 
were landmarks. Once he had fought a boy, disastrously, about a borrowed 
bat. An Easter holiday had been spent with the Malones at Felixstowe. 
After the outbreak of the war old Snow had left, miraculously garbed, to 
join the V.A.D. His mother had been well enough to take a stall to aid the 
Cottage Hospital. Flag-days, more flag-days, Blanchard’s soaring star. His 
footer colours and the Armistice.... 

Now that his schooldays were at last behind him, the time that he had 
spent at Orton’s seemed preposterously short. At first the thought of leaving 
had 


excited him, but his emancipation turned out far less rapturous than 
expected. Each morning he would walk or tram into Wood Green and have 
two hours’ coaching from a private tutor, one Elias Stone. In the afternoon 
he would sometimes walk along the Broadway with his mother, but much 
more often would go wandering by himself. After supper there were sums 
and exercises to prepare for Mr. Stone next day. The programme, certainly, 
was not exhilarating. Less than two weeks of it sufficed to weary him—and 
it would go on, seemingly, till a few days before the start of the exam., 
which wasn’t till the end of January of next year, and still too far ahead to 
rouse enthusiasm. Why hadn’t he a brother or a sister? His mother was, of 
course, too delicate to walk for any distance. Old Snow, who had come 
back to them last year as ‘lady-help,’ was sporting in her way, but, as he 
half suspected, rather mad, and anyhow he couldn’t tote around with her. 
Oh, damn! 

He fell to desultory mooching through the August afternoons. 
Sometimes his wanderings took him in the vicinity of Orton’s, and it was 
curious how swift, how merely interludal, all the years that he had spent 
there seemed to be. Unreal somehow, interpolated between something that 
had long ago been lost or broken off and its resumption, rediscovery, now. 
Such things, however, were hardly so much thought as vaguely felt, far less 
were they deliberately formulated, dwelt upon. 


And certainly the bland amenities of villa’d Muswell Hill were as 
remote, as different from the days of Little Ken as well might be. 
Blanchard, and ‘girls,’ and finally the smitten cheek, the short-lived and 
truncated gesture of the motor-cycle, seemed least of all to be a harking- 
back. 

He had stood waiting in the porch after his ring, wondering how far it 
might be possible to evade an awkward catechism. Miss Snow, to his relief, 
had let him in. His mother was in bed, asleep she thought. 


He had had supper alone, and, before going to bed himself, had stared at his 
reflection in the mirror. It was not so bad. To-morrow, anyhow, he’ld look 
all right. Laura, though evidently curious, had had the sense not to enquire 
too closely.... 

But now, upon the following morning, his face was bruised and one eye 
almost black. He stood, a little trepidantly, outside his mother’s door, and 
knocked. 


Il 


‘Come in.’ 

He entered slowly. 

Mrs. Bly was sitting up in bed. Her face, like his in its grey eyes, wide 
forehead, and long upper lip, but pale, with the hair whitening and receding 
from the brow, and lines of suffering around the mouth, was lighted with a 
smile. “Good morning, dear.’ 

But for a moment Kenneth did not meet his mother’s glance. His own 
was fixed instead on something looming, monstrous, through the window, 
and beyond it, stretching, complacent and immense, above the sea of brick 
and stone, of well-kept gravel roads, trim gardens, villas, lawns, and 
clustering houses dwarfed. He had for years observed the Palace constantly 
and every day; he had seen it as he saw it now, gigantic, imminent above 
this very room at least some thousand times, yet suddenly its vast and 
enigmatic bulk had startled him. It was at once familiar and unwonted, as if 
some presence he had been contented to ignore had all at once grown 
clamant and insistent, a something to be reckoned with. As he stared, the 
sunlight twinkled for an instant on an eastern tower, flashed, and again was 
gone. 


He turned from the window, and at sight of him his mother gave an 
exclamation of dismay. 

‘Darling, your face! What have you done to it?’ 

However, as it happened, his disfigurement was easily enough accounted 
for by half, or quarter, truth. Mrs. Bly sighed. ‘A horrid game! You know, 
your little cousin Bertie, Bertie Dale, was almost killed that 


way.... You’re sure it doesn’t hurt? I don’t know what old Mr. Stone’ll say 
to you.’ 

‘Old Stone, oh, he won’t mind. Ask me the Latin for a bruise, most 
likely,’ replied Ken gruffly. “All about pilum movere.... I say, ’'m sorry I 
forgot your errand....’ 

‘The dressmaker’s? Oh dear, you have been naughty. Never mind, 
Laura’ll go round this morning.’ 

For five minutes he sat by her bedside, submitting to renewed 
interrogations as to the mode of his mishap. Then he got up. ‘It’s twenty 
past. P’Il have to go.’ 

‘Good-bye, my darling. Don’t be late for lunch.’ 

‘No, that’s all right. I won’t. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye.’ 

As he rose he took a last glance, frowning, at the dubious, sun-illumined 
shape that towered beyond the window. 


CHAPTER IV 


I 


MR. STONE lived in a little, rough-cast villa clown a turning off the Trinity 
Parade, and as a general rule would be discovered smoking on his tiny lawn 
at ten o’clock, awaiting Ken’s arrival. To-day, however, he was nowhere to 
be seen. Instead of him there came, in answer to the ring, his wife. 

‘Mr. Stone’s so sorry, but he isn’t feeling very well to-day. Will you give 
me your exercises for him to correct? And here’s the work he wants you to 
prepare. To-morrow, then, at ten. So sorry.’ 

Ken wandered off. He wasn’t usually consumed with a desire for work, 
but just this morning work would somehow have been welcome. Better at 
anyrate than walking home again without a notion how to fill the time to 
lunch. 

He drifted northwards and then westwards in a wide circular arc which 
brought him out eventually near Southgate. On the way he sat for half an 
hour on a seat in Wood Green gardens, and it was almost noon before he 
passed the Cherry Tree. 

As he was walking, more briskly, down the cinder-path beside New 
Southgate station, a voice called from behind him: ‘Mr. Bly!’ 

It was Freda! She and another girl, linked arm in arm, were standing at 
the bottom of one of the gardens that sloped downwards to the cinder-track. 
Probably, he thought, they had seen him when he passed a minute earlier 
and in the interval had been debating whether to call out to him or no. 


II 


He turned back to them slowly. When he reached 


their fence they were smiling at him over it, heads close together. 

‘Good morning!’ said Freda. ‘Fancy seeing you!’ 

‘Good morning,’ answered Kenneth. 

After a moment’s pause Freda said: ‘Oh, I must introduce you to my 
friend. Vera Condover—Mr. Kenneth Bly. Now you know each other.’ 

Vera Condover was a girl of about Freda’s age, it might be a year 
younger. She was dressed in a brown velvet frock with a yellow sash about 


her waist. There was a silk bow of the same colour in her hair, and the bow 
and the sash together made him think of her somehow as being attired for a 
party. But it was not at her clothes or even at her hair—though that was fine 
and golden and beautifully tended—that Kenneth chiefly looked. Whereas 
Freda was no more than pleasant-featured, and even Audrey had certain 
drawbacks and mitigations in the way of prettiness, Vera Condover was 
completely, radiantly lovely. Before he was near enough to notice the 
‘party’ sash and the brown velvet he had realised that. Her skin had a 
delicate, pale purity, hardly tinged anywhere with pink. Against it, with 
their outline sharply, finely drawn upon its pallor, her lips appeared a 
deeper scarlet for the contrast. Her eyes were wide and blue, fringed by 
long, curving lashes. Probably ‘goo-goo’ eyes with that get-up? He looked 
again. No, they weren’t ‘goo-goo’ eyes—they were.... 

‘Beautiful, isn’t she?’ 

Freda’s voice made him start. In it he caught a sort of irony which yet, 
strangely enough, was not directed at himself or at her friend. He coloured. 

‘Oh, it’s all right,’ said Freda, amused at his confusion. ‘Everyone looks 
at her like that. And Vera doesn’t mind it, do you, Vera?’ 

‘Oh, Freda, don’t!’ But it was plain she didn’t mind. Her voice was soft, 
with a restrained, demure quality. She drew away a little from the fence and 
turned slightly so that the sunlight sparkled on her curls. Yet she seemed 
hardly so much vain as childishly 


delighted in their admiration. Her hands were beautifully manicured. 

‘Do you live far from here?’ she asked him presently. ‘Freda was telling 
me you lived in Muswell Hill. She saw you pass, you know, before she 
called.’ 

He had thought her possibly eighteen, but from her voice alone he might 
have taken her as three or even four years younger. Her way of speaking 
had been almost babyish. There was a puzzle certainly! And, anyhow, what 
was she doing here, dressed so elaborately? It must have taken hours of 
work to turn her out like that. Within the setting of the shabby and ill- 
tended garden and the smoke-stained walls behind, her whole appearance 
seemed incongruous. 

They stood thus for perhaps five minutes, Freda doing most of the 
talking, until Vera said: ‘Let him come in.’ 


Freda eyed her quizzically. ‘There’s Girlie York a starin’ at us fit to bust 
her head, I’ld have you know,” she said. 

‘Oh, bother Girlie York. It doesn’t matter what she says. And anyhow 
he’s your friend, isn’t he?’ 

‘All right,’ said Freda, moving to unbolt the gate. 

But Vera was before her. ‘Ill let him in,’ she said. Ken noticed that she 
stooped a little clumsily. 

He entered. As he bent to shoot the bolt again, a train went by, and in its 
roar the sound of something else that Vera said was lost. He rose and faced 
the house. Across a hedge that ran between their garden and the next a 
sallow, heavily-built girl in dirty print was staring at them sullenly with 
malice in her eyes. 


Il 


‘Come inside,’ said Vera. ‘We can’t talk here.’ 

She began to lead the way up to the house, but Freda caught her up, 
linked arms again. The three of them passed through the back door and, by 
a narrow passage, came into the hall. 


‘Let’s go upstairs,’ said Vera, pondering. ‘Show him my room,’ and 
then, impulsively, ‘I’Il show it!’ 

‘My dear!’ said Freda, feigning horror. Ken too felt some surprise at this 
proposal. He was uncomfortable as well as mystified, but followed the two 
girls towards the stairs. 

They ascended two flights. Vera pushed open a door. ‘There,’ she said, 
‘this is my room. Nice, isn’t it?’ 

She was waiting with such evident eagerness for his assent that there 
was nothing for it but to nod and answer ‘Yes.’ Apart from that he might 
not have agreed so readily. The room, in fact, did not appear to him 
particularly ‘nice.’ It was small and furnished with a view to comfort rather 
than to elegance. There was a box-settee beneath an open window, a 
wooden ‘disappearing’ bed beside the wall, a wardrobe, flowers in vases, 
an oak table and a chair. Nothing to quarrel with, and yet, somehow, the 
room was wrong. There was a bareness, coldness, somewhere, something 
lacking. Perhaps it was because it wasn’t what he had expected. He had 
looked unconsciously for face-creams, powder-puffs, combs, brushes, 


curling tongs, but there was nothing of the kind about. Vera, however, was 
obviously proud of her domain. 

Suddenly from below there came a sound of knocking. Two double raps 
in quick succession. Vera had started with an exclamation of annoyance. 

‘That’s Mr. Shillitoe,’ she said. ‘I’d quite forgotten he was coming here 
at half-past twelve. Pll have to let him in. You two had better go out by the 
back. He is a nuisance.’ 

They descended, hastily but with stealth. Seeing the two girls walk on 
tiptoe, Kenneth did the same. On the middle landing Vera halted. ‘Pll say 
good-bye. I wish you could have stayed. But you must promise me you’ll 
come again. You do, don’t you?’ 

“Yes,” said Ken, ‘I promise. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye.’ 


She made a moment’s curious motion, as if she would have placed her 
hand upon his shoulder, even on his face. 

“You go on down,’ directed Freda hurriedly. ‘ll come in half a jiffy. 
You know the way out by the garden.’ 

Apparently she had something to say privately to Vera. Ken tiptoed 
down the remaining flight and gained the hall. As he reached the bottom of 
the stairs there came another double rap and an impatient movement on the 
step outside. He glanced towards the front door. It had two panels, leaded, 
and of coloured glass. From one of them a piece had fallen out, and through 
the aperture he caught a glimpse of something moving in the sunlight, a 
flash, it seemed, of gold and waving scarlet. 

Though curious, he could not stay to investigate the mystery. Freda, a 
moment later, had joined him in the garden. 

‘Well,’ she remarked, ‘and what d’you think of it? You’re puzzled, I can 
see.’ 

She had said ‘it,’ not ‘her,’ throwing the emphasis of her thought not on 
the lovely creature they had left but on the curious background, betraying 
recognition of a something there to be accounted for, explained. For an 
instant, as he looked at her, he thought of the last evening in the Storers’ 
yard, where she had waited, as he had divined, for him to kiss her. She was 
certainly expecting nothing of the kind just now. Her face was sobered, 
serious. 


There was a pause, but presently she said: ‘Oh, Vera wanted me to tell 
you something—if you hadn’t guessed.’ 

Guessed? Hadn’t guessed? Guessed what? He stared at her 
uncomprehendingly. How could he guess, how— Wait! 

He had shaken his head and opened his mouth for ‘No,’ but stopped. A 
train roared past the bottom of the garden, and as he turned his head to 
glance at it 


he knew that after all he was about to guess. Before he turned again, before 
the train had vanished round a curve, the meaning broke. He thought, ‘Not 
that!’ but it was that. 

Of course! He saw it now—that suddenly checked motion at farewell, 
the constantly linked arms, the disappointing room—devoid of ornaments, 
of books, of pretty things, no pictures, not a mirror even,—blind! 

Perhaps he had said that word aloud, for Freda nodded and repeated it. 
Yes, blind! Poor kid, you’ld scarcely notice it, unless you looked quite 
close. It’s colo—, colo—something, I forget. Sometimes with that disease 
you can see just a little, but she can’t, or hardly anything. Her mother 
makes an awful pet of her.’ 

He stood silent, feeling the futility of comment. 

‘She likes you,’ Freda went on presently. ‘I suppose you really will be 
coming round again? She hasn’t got so many friends as you might think. 
Her mother sees to that! Funny, isn’t it, that you should turn up when you 
did? You see, my home’s quite close to this. I expect next time you come 
you ll be upon your motor-bike and give us girls a ride.’ 

‘Oh, hang the motor-bike!’ 

The motor-bicycle indeed just then seemed years and worlds away. It 
ought, he felt with something almost like resentment, to have been worlds 
away for both of them. 

‘Oh, well, youll come round anyhow. I'll let you know perhaps. And 
come to the front door, of course. It’s number twenty.... How’s your face?’ 
she broke off suddenly. ‘You’ve got a hefty bruise.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right, said Ken. 

‘Well, then, you’d better go, or else her mother’ll catch you here, and 
that’ld tear it properly. So long!’ 

They had walked slowly to the gate, which she unfastened for him. 
‘Good-bye,’ said Kenneth. She waved to him, raced back along the garden 


path and vanished. 


IV 


He wandered indecisively along the cinder-track, but stopped after a few 
steps and then returned. If he was going to see Vera Condover again he’d 
better notice the position of the house. Oh, no, how silly, it was number 
twenty. Freda had told hurt—but she hadn’t said the street. 

By turning down an alley to the left he found it— Stuttgart Road. A 
clock struck one. He’ld have to hurry home. He ran for a few yards, then 
walked again. His heart beat as he saw the numbers mounting, fourteen, 
sixteen.... He looked away, self-conscious, fearing observation, till he 
remembered that of course she couldn’t see him. 

This was the house then. A big 20 on the gate-post, difficult to miss it. 
Now he must race.... 

He had reached the end of the row of villas before the sense of 
something violently amiss with Stuttgart Road caused him to pause a 
moment and look up. A challenging great square of red and gold obscured 
his view of Southgate and the distant towers of the Palace. A banner. It was 
mounted on a bamboo pole, and, grasping it with both his hands, there 
stood a black-clothed man who bore some faint resemblance to a goat. He 
had a leather pack upon his back. Of course! The banner must have been 
that waving, scarlet thing that he had glimpsed an instant through the 
broken panel of the door, and, by the selfsame token, this must be Mr. 
Shillitoe who held it. 

Ken hurried by, not daring to engage the missionary eye, but as he 
passed he read the golden lettering. 


THEREFORE BE YE ALSO READY : FOR IN SUCH AN HOUR AS YE THINK 
NOT THE SON OF MAN COMETH. 
Matt. xxiv. 44. 


It was an encounter which ordinarily would have amused or at the least 
have interested him. But now, 


beyond a fleeting wonder as to Mr. Shillitoe’s concern with number 20, he 
was unaffected. The road had ended blankly over the railway line, 
descending to it only by a narrow, steeply-sloping path with iron palings, 
and by the time he reached the cinder-track once more Ken had entirely 
forgotten the evangelist. 

He was thinking of Freda’s words when she had confirmed him in his 
guess of Vera’s blindness. 

‘Poor kid! ...’ 

Well, yes. Poor kid! ... 


CHAPTER V 


I 


KENNETH, during the next few days, thought a good deal about the house 
in Stuttgart Road, and often, when he was supposed to have been grappling 
zealously with his deponent verbs or sternly subjugating the Binomial 
Theorem, he would awake to find his mind had all the while been running 
upon Vera Condover instead. It was strange, he thought, that on the very 
morning after the unprecedented business of the cricket ball he should, as a 
result of Mr. Stone’s indisposition, have wandered into this adventure too. 
For that it had been an adventure there could be no doubt. He wondered, 
with a pleasurable tingling of expectancy, when he might turn his steps 
New Southgatewards again. 

Two things, however, happened to prevent him from improving his 
acquaintance with Stuttgart Road, or even Squires Lane, just then. One was 
that Mr. Stone, inspired by a foolish and offensive sense of duty, insisted on 
his coming for an extra afternoon to make up for the morning he had lost; 
the other that when, after his experiences at New Southgate, he arrived 
home an hour late for lunch, he found a note from Blanchard asking him to 
tea next day at four. 

This invitation would have normally appeared an honour, but now, 
somehow it wasn’t very welcome. However, he had no excuse to offer, and, 
on the morrow, after he had scrambled through a page of verbs for Mr. 
Stone, he made his way, a trifle peevishly, down Woodside Road. 

Blanchard lived in a large, red-brick house adjoining the Parade, and 
long before he had come up to it Ken could descry him standing by the gate 
awaiting his 


arrival. ‘Hello, young Bly, ’'m glad you managed to turn up. Challis is 
coming too. I hope the blighter isn’t going to be late.’ Behind the gate there 
lounged two other youths, Verners, who had been Blanchard’s closest crony 
whilst at Orton’s, and dark-skinned Mepham, who looked more than ever 
like a dago, Ken considered, with his slender waist encircled by a purple 
kumma-bund and a thick golden signet-ring upon the little finger of each 
hand. Blanchard himself, apparently, had only just returned from Mincing 


Lane, for he was still arrayed in jacket (gent.’s vicuna, black) and natty 
trouserings. ‘I cut away at three,’ he said, ‘and left the Governor to it. 
Come on, you men, and forage for some eats. The scivvies are all out, and 
nobody’s at home except young Sis. Hi, Sis, where are you? Help us get 
some tea.’ 

It seemed that Blanchard had selected for this gathering of his friends a 
moment when his mother was assisting at a local charity bazaar. The maids, 
too, had been lent for the occasion, and there was no one left at home 
except his sister, who appeared presently in answer to his call. 

Both Ken and Verners had seen Bertha Blanchard once or twice before, 
so that they did not give that start of pained surprise which Mepham hardly 
managed to conceal at sight of her. Ken could remember feeling just the 
same himself the first time he had met her. It had appeared to him an irony 
too savage for belief, a sort of sacrilege, that Blanchard, he, that prike and 
epicure in female loveliness, should have a sister who, instead of being 
ravishingly beautiful as might have been supposed, was actually squint- 
eyed and bow-legged—almost deformed. The secret had been guarded 
loyally, but, amongst intimates, the tragedy of Blanchard and his ‘hag’ had 
been a text for private brooding on the Crosses of the Great. 

Of this, Blanchard himself showed no awareness. Indeed, his genuine 
affection for the ugly sister was possibly the most engaging aspect of his 
character. 


He and she together disappeared into the kitchen to make tea whilst the 
three others, following his directions, spread the cloth and set out plates and 
cups. 

The party had been five minutes seated before Challis’s step was heard 
outside the window. Blanchard having let him in, he murmured a ‘Good 
afternoon’ to Bertha and found a place between his host and Verners. Ken 
felt a faint surprise at Challis’s inclusion in the company. He was a tall, pale 
fellow of nineteen, whom Ken remembered vaguely as a one-time member 
of the fifth when he, with Georgie Cave, was in the form below. But his 
recollections at the best were indistinct. All that he could with certainty 
recall of Challis at the moment was that towards the middle of one Easter 
term he had been swiftly, silently expelled, nobody knew for what. Perhaps 
it was because of that affair, Ken thought, that even now, in Blanchard’s 


drawing-room, a curious atmosphere of shadiness still seemed to cling to 
him. 

Talk, during progress of the meal, was venial and ‘polite’ owing to 
Bertha’s presence, but after she had gone the party spread its legs, relaxed, 
and stirred to life. 

Mepham removed his cigarette, yawned delicately, and spoke. 

“You goin’ anywhere this evenin’, Blanche?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I thought we might stroll down as far as 
Satterthwaite’s. Not yet awhile. About an hour’s time.’ 

‘An hour? Then you’ve somethin’ on down there?’ Blanchard shrugged 
but did not answer. 

‘I bet he has,’ said Verners with a chuckle intended to be worldly. ‘The 
prike!’ 

‘A “prike”? What’s that?’ said Blanchard with contempt. ‘We aren’t at 
Orton’s now. Look here, Ill skip upstairs and change. You fellows make 
yourselves at home. The fags are in that box.’ 

‘Curious beggar that,’ said Verners, pretending not to be abashed. “He’s 
snappy, isn’t he, this afternoon? Of course he’s something on. He’ll come 
down looking 


like a bloody joy-boy and humming like a Nore with sister Bertha’s scent.’ 

‘Shut up,’ said Mepham, ‘he can hear you through the floor.’ 

Blanchard, when presently he reappeared, had exchanged his City dress 
for a lounge suit. On Mepham’s questioning him again as to the evening’s 
plans he merely shrugged and smiled. Ken certainly should have felt 
flattered at his own admission to whatever enterprise it was that Blanchard 
contemplated, but, to his own surprise, he found himself uncomfortable and 
out of sorts instead. 


Il 


It was a little after six when finally they set out from the house towards 
Cricklewood. That, Kenneth knew, was where the teashop-restaurant 
known as Satterthwaite’s was situated. He had, it happened, been there 
once or twice himself with young Malone, but could remember nothing of 
the place that might distinguish it from any other of its kind. Had it 
experienced some sinister and startling change since they had visited it 


last? No, it was just the same, as guileless seemingly as it had ever been, 
standing conspicuously upon one corner of an open square where five roads 
met, with a large green and golden clock just striking seven upon the angle 
of the walls above. 

‘Hm,’ murmured Challis coldly as they entered and followed Blanchard 
up a flight of stairs. ‘Looks dull enough. We’ll find-our mothers and our 
little brothers all inside. I hope he hasn’t brought us to a prayer-meeting.’ 

They had ascended to a room on the first floor, immediately above the 
shop. At the end farthest from the door it narrowed to a point inside the 
angle where the clock was hung without. On either side there were a pair of 
curtained windows giving on the square. 

Blanchard pushed a bell, and a woman who had smiled upon them as 
they entered answered it. “Usual, 


please, Sally. Five of us this time. Oh, and five ginger-ales as well.’ 

Ken did not overmuch enjoy his first experience of horse’s neck. It was 
a silly thing, he thought, to spoil good ginger-ale like that, and sillier still to 
sit round sipping it with such an air of doggishness like five young bravoes. 
He must be very critical this afternoon.... Challis alone had pushed aside 
his glass. ‘No thanks, I don’t care much for it.’ 

‘Not care for it! Good Lord, you haven’t gone T.T.? Here then, young 
Bly can have your wack....’ 

Ken, taken by surprise, accepted. Despite himself he felt his self-esteem 
a little heightened by kudos of the double wack. He drank it down. Oh, 
damn the stuff, it stung his throat and got into his nose.... 

Perhaps the horse’s neck had made him sleepy, for he gaped drowsily 
when Blanchard, some ten minutes later, said: ‘Look, here’s the first! Don’t 
show yourselves, you men. Keep hid behind the curtains. Oh, and there 
comes the next!’ 

Ken, following Blanchard’s glance, peered out upon the square. A girl in 
a striped frock was walking slowly up and down its farther side. Nearer, 
another in a cream sports-coat and a tennis skirt was standing vaguely by a 
pillar-box and staring at their clock. 

Verners emitted a guffaw. ‘So that’s the game! How many of ’em, 
Blanche?’ 

‘Oh, only eight,’ said Blanchard modestly, ‘that is if all turn up.’ 


“Well, there’s another anyway, no, two. Must say you teach your ladies 
to be pretty punctual. Good Lord, you are a lad!’ 

The two girls who had last arrived were glancing anxiously about the 
square and looking at their watches. 

‘What are you goin’ to do?’ asked Mepham with a grin. ‘They’re sure to 
spot each other hangin’ round and find out they’ve been had. And then 
they’ Il start a clamourin’ for your blood.’ 

‘Love knows no fury like a woman scorned,”’ misquoted 


Verners. ‘Why not have ’em all in and share ’em round the troops. “To 
every man a damsel or two,” you know. That’s a much brighter notion.’ 
‘Shut up and wait a bit at anyrate,’ said Blanchard. ‘The real fun’s only 
just beginning. You'll see, they’Il start comparing notes in half a jiff, and 
then the fur’ II fly!’ 
‘He, he,’ said Mepham. ‘Look, there comes another one!’ 


Il 


How long they might have had to wait till Blanchard’s dupes had all 
appeared, or whether, before that, the earlier arrivals would have come to a 
discovery of the trick, was never to be known. 

Challis, who had not spoken since his refusal of the drink, said with 
what seemed to be a yawn: 

‘Think I'll be hopping it.’ 

They turned on him aghast. 

‘What! You don’t mean you’re going?’ 

‘Oh, I think so. I say, did any of you notice where I slung my hat?’ 

‘But why? Good Lord, you’re missing all the fun. Why must you go?’ 

‘Bored,’ answered Challis quietly and looking straight at Blanchard. ‘It 
bores me terribly. P’r’aps you don’t realise this is just the stalest joke since 
the year dot. I might have stopped for the concluding prayer, but as it 
happens there’s a girl out there I know. If you’Il excuse me ...’ 

There was a second’s silence, but the next moment Verners and the dago 
broke into indignant protest. ‘Damn it, you can’t go now. If you do that 
you'll muck up everything.’—‘Don’t be a bloody fool...’ 

Their faces wore a look of horrified amazement as at some hideous 
blasphemy. 


Blanchard had turned slowly from the window. ‘You know your going 
now will dish the thing. You mean to spoil our sport?’ 


Challis had opened the door. ‘Yes, if you like,’ he said. ‘Good-bye.’ 

He was gone before Verners, who had feigned a motion to prevent him, 
had got farther than a step or two across the room. They heard him descend 
leisurely and pass out through the shop. Presently he was visible upon the 
square in conversation with a couple of the girls. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Mepham, ‘I ask you, can you beat it?’ 

‘The swine,’ said Verners. ‘Just because his friend was fooled with all 
the rest. That’s why he was so peeved. But never mind, we’ll pay him out 
for this!’ 

‘I rather think so too,’ said Blanchard. ‘Well, you men, you going to 
come along?’ 

“What, are we going?’ 

“Yes. There’s no sense in stopping any longer.’ 

The four of them trooped down the stairs and out into the road. From the 
corner of his eye Ken could make out the figure of their late associate 
surrounded now by quite a knot of girls. One of them, catching sight of 
Blanchard, made as if to dart towards him, but Challis evidently restrained 
her. 

They walked stonily and in silence from the square. Blanchard, 
indignant and humiliated as he must have been, gave no sign of his 
emotions beyond a rather tight-lipped smile. Ken admired his composure 
and would have liked to show his sympathy if that could possibly have 
been displayed without appearing too much like commiseration. 

At Tally Ho Blanchard boarded a tram. ‘Cheeroh!’ he called, and waved 
his cane at them. Mepham as well struck off for Totteridge, and Ken was 
left alone with Verners. 

“You see,’ the latter said as they pursued their way along the dimming 
road, ‘you see if Blanchie doesn’t pay him out for this!’ 

‘Funny his taking up with him at all,’ Ken mused. ‘I say, do you 
remember what it was they sacked him for?’ 


‘Challis? Oh, that,’ said Verners, tittering. ‘I heard it was because he 
kept a pet. But anyhow he always was an awful tick. Know why he 


wouldn’t touch his drink?’ 

‘No,’ said Ken. ‘Why?’ 

‘Absinthe. He’s got a jar of it at home. Fact! Mepham saw it. He drinks 
nothing else.’ 

Parting from his companion, Ken wandered slowly home. He wondered 
how much truth there was in Verners’ words. As for the absinthe story, that 
he flatly disbelieved. The other thing was probably correct.... Curious, the 
way that Challis had upset that evening’s entertainment. Perhaps it was the 
bursting into light of some long-hidden feud—or possibly he really had 
been bored. Perhaps the joke was stale. That would make Blanchard wild. 
And anyhow, if Challis saw a friend amongst the girls it wasn’t likely he 
would stay to watch her fooled. 

From that a sharply discomposing fancy sprang into his mind. 
Supposing, just supposing, He had seen a girl he knew out there, Freda or 
Audrey say, or, by yet more remote improbability, Vera herself... 

He was still ‘supposing’ when he reached Dukes Avenue and home. 


CHAPTER VI 


I 


NEARLY a week passed by before Ken had an opportunity to revisit 
Stuttgart Road. His mother was ill again and in her bed, so that he was kept 
busy with a multitude of minor errands. Added to this, there came a 
‘serious talk’ with Mr. Stone, who could not be persuaded but that he was 
idling. 

At last, however, came an afternoon when neither Mr. Stone nor errands 
could reasonably prevent him if he wished. Ken strolled along the 
Broadway and then halted indecisively upon the corner of the road to Fortis 
Green. 

Now that he was in fact embarked upon his venture he felt self- 
conscious and a little shy. Would it be best to go at once to Stuttgart Road, 
or to walk first to Squires Lane in hope of meeting Freda or her friends? 
Deciding on the latter plan, he reached the garage shortly after two o’clock 
and there caught sight of Effie at the gate. 

‘Hello,’ said Kenneth awkwardly. “Is Freda in?’ 

‘Freda, oo no, she’s out. An’ Auddie too.’ 

Leaving the little girl with a ‘Good-bye,’ Ken struck eastwards and 
across the common to the Orange Tree. He would have preferred to have 
seen Freda before continuing to Stuttgart Road alone, but he now 
recollected that her own home was in Southgate. In any case, he’ld have, if 
necessary, to make the best of it without her. 

He wondered whether Vera would remember him. How could you ‘like’ 
a person you had never seen and only spoken to for half an hour? And had 
she really meant him to go there again? What explanation could he give her 
mother if it were she who came to the front 


door? It might be better to go round again by the back way.... 

As it turned out, however, there was no need for this preliminary 
reconnoitring. He had reached the place where he had passed the 
missionary and his scarlet banner when, scanning anxiously the row of 
villas just ahead of him, he saw the door of one of them pushed slowly 
open and a girl emerge. 


Vera, but not alone. A woman, who had shut the door behind her, 
followed her closely out into the road. It must be her mother. They turned 
in his direction. 

In the few seconds that elapsed before they met Ken had resolved to 
speak and introduce himself to Mrs. Condover, but when the moment came 
his courage failed. 

He had, in fact, passed miserably by when, as he slightly turned his head 
to glance at them, he saw that they as well had turned. Vera had stopped 
uncertainly with a detaining hand upon her mother’s arm, and now for the 
first time Ken could appreciate her blindness, for though she seemed to 
look towards him her eyes were set upon a point a trifle to his right. 

He was close enough to hear her whisper: ‘Was it a boy that passed just 
then? With a green cap?’ and then, raising her voice, ‘Is that you, Mr. Bly?’ 

Coming forward, he was aware of other eyes fixed darkly, questioningly, 
upon him. 

‘Fancy your passing us like that!’ said Vera with the semblance of a 
pout. ‘You must have seen! Mother, this is the Mr. Bly I told you of.... You 
know, you must have seen!’ 

Ken, in his confusion, said the first words that came into his head. ‘How 
did you know—I mean, how could you tell that it was me?’ 

‘Oh, that! Your step and—everything. I nearly always can....’ 

There was a pause of which the utter silence grew each instant more 
oppressive and, in a manner, terrifying. Only a moment earlier their voices 
had appeared 


to ring against the prisoned stillness of the road, and even now those echoes 
yet invaded it. Save in the rather wintry sun the air was cool, but he was 
flushed with tingling waves of heat. He looked at Mrs. Condover who, on 
Vera’s introduction, had shaken hands with him unsmilingly. The thought 
came to him with a kind of horror that up to now she hadn’t said a word. 
Was she expecting him to go? 

Vera spoke at last. ‘We’re going to do some shopping. Come on with us. 
You'll have to carry all the parcels!’ 
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They slowly turned the corner of the road into a side street which 
avoided the climb downwards to the railway line. Vera, upon the inside of 
the pavement, had one hand lightly resting on her mother’s arm. Ken, since 
there was not room for three to walk abreast, kept awkward pace with them 
beside the kerb. Suddenly he said: 

‘I may come, mayn’t I, Mrs. Condover? You don’t mind if I do?’ 

It was a sort of desperation that had driven him to speak to her. His 
words, unconsciously, were uttered almost like a challenge, for all this 
while her curious silence had been getting on his nerves. 

She turned her head to look at him. Her face was thin, far thinner than 
her daughter’s, almost pinched, and its features, although small, were hard 
and strongly marked. There was a touch of harsh colouring on either cheek, 
and her lips, too, were red, but, unlike Vera’s, set in a straight line. Her hair, 
along the forehead and behind the ears, was changing from dark brown to 
grey. 

‘Oh no. Not if you really want to carry parcels. That’s your own affair!’ 

Strange words, to be her first admission of his presence there, but their 
ungraciousness was softened by an instant’s flickering smile. A curious, 
almost an 


ironic, smile,—and she had spoken in a grimly bantering tone, though not 
unkindly. Her accent was a trifle unrefined, he thought, not quite a lady’s. 

‘That’s right,’ said Vera brightly. ‘He can take care that no one runs 
away with me while you’re inside!’ 

It was as though she too had seen her mother’s smile and been relieved 
by it. They halted at a shop. Before entering it Mrs. Condover said gravely 
with another slow appraising glance at Ken: ‘Look after her!’ 

‘Oh, good!’ said Vera when they were alone. ‘I am so glad, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Ken, a little mystified, ‘of course I am. But why? Just 
now, I mean....’ 

“Why, because mother likes you. I can see she does. She’s nearly always 
so afraid of boys. You wouldn’t think!’ 

Vera had placed her hand upon his arm. She had done this, he saw, 
instinctively, unconsciously almost, yet none the less the contact made him 
thrill. 

“Talk to me!’ she said. 


He had been standing silent for a moment, but her demand recalled him 
to himself. 

“Why do you think your mother likes me?’ he enquired. ‘I didn’t think 
she did,—at anyrate at first.’ 

‘Oh, that’s her way. I know.... ’'m awfully glad because it makes it so 
much simpler than it would have been. Simpler for you to come of course I 
mean.’ 

‘Rather!’ said Ken. He looked away. In her last words she had, 
somehow, presumed the nature of his attitude to her and quietly accepted it. 
Whilst he, till then, could hardly have expressed it even to himself, she, in a 
moment, seemed to have defined it for them both, assuming it as of all 
things most obvious and natural. And, though so simply stated, there had 
been, too, a delicate insinuation of conspiracy. She wanted him to come, 
knew that he wanted to! He said unsteadily: 

“You know Ill come whenever I can manage it,’ and then, with an 
attempt at lightness, ‘How did you 


know the colour of my cap? I heard you tell your mother.’ 

‘Oh, fancy that,’ said Vera with a laugh. ‘You must think I’m a slow! 
Freda, of course. She told me all about you afterwards. The freckles on 
your nose and everything,—I can hear mother coming.’ 

Mrs. Condover appeared with a pair of parcels which she transferred to 
Ken. She had noticed Vera’s arm on his, but her face showed neither 
displeasure nor surprise. Yet, for all that, Ken thought, it was a trifle 
premature to say she ‘liked him.’ Why should she? After all one must admit 
that he had rather ‘butted in.’ 

They visited a few more shops and then turned slowly back towards 
Stuttgart Road. 
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Outside the gate they paused. Ken, feeling the constraint and realising its 
cause, began to hand his parcels back to Mrs. Condover. Vera, in some way 
apprehending this, called out: 

‘Oh no, you’re coming in to tea with us. Of course you are!’ 

Suddenly, in a moment, something appeared to snap in Mrs. Condover. 
Her grim composure broke. Her face became transfigured in the very 


violence of fury. It was flooded with a curious purplish colour, almost livid. 

‘My God!’ she cried, ‘and who are you I’ld like to know to tell him to 
come in.... My house! ... You little cat! You ...’ 

She was trembling, and her voice was hoarse with passion. Vera had 
shrunk away from her inside the gate. Ken, when he had partially recovered 
from his stupefaction, took a step inwards too, and would have followed 
her if Mrs. Condover had not prevented him. 

‘All right,’ she said more calmly. ‘She’s quite safe. You needn’t worry. 
I’ve never struck her yet ... though I’ve been near to it.... God knows.’ 


Her tones were clearer, no longer choked with fury. The curious colour 
had begun to ebb away, leaving her cheeks and forehead white. Apparently 
her rage had spent itself and was subsiding, quickly as it had arisen. 

She moved a little backwards from the gate and pushed it open. ‘Go in,’ 
she said, ‘but don’t forget it isn’t her that gives you leave.’ 


IV 


He preceded her along the path as she directed, not, certainly, from any 
inclination to make trial of her hospitality just then, but in a kind of stunned 
obedience. The outburst had been so entirely unexpected and so violent 
while it lasted that for the time he was almost too dazed to think. 

In any case, however, he would have wished to follow Vera, fearing a 
probable renewal of the scene if he should leave her. While her mother had 
been speaking to him by the gate she had moved onwards gropingly to the 
front door. As they approached she stooped and felt beneath a mat. 

‘Not there?’ asked Mrs. Condover. ‘You sure? Here, let me look.... 

She too bent down. ‘No, it’s not there. He must have come then after 
all.’ She rose, rapped twice upon the door. 

There was a painful silence as they waited. Vera’s face was averted, but 
from a slight, spasmodic movement of her shoulders Ken guessed that she 
was crying. 

He had come out of his first stupor of incredulous amazement, and 
indignation rose upon him in a flood. His blood was hot with wave on wave 
of it. He could almost have turned on Mrs. Condover and struck her. At 
least, he would have liked somehow to show his sympathy for Vera, though 


that, he knew, might be to ruin every chance he had of seeing her again. His 
fingers clenched convulsively about the parcels in his arms. 


Next instant he had almost dropped them. His glance, straying just then 
from Vera to her mother’s face, stopped dead. 

Could it be possible that Mrs. Condover was crying? 

She had been looking, like himself, at Vera, and on the sudden shifting 
of his gaze her own was for a moment intercepted. 

He stared and caught his breath. 

No, he had been mistaken. She was just the same. Her eyes were hard, 
lips firmly set. As she became aware of his regard she turned to him in cold 
enquiry, so that he dropped his glance. 

Yet that brief moment’s curious illusion held. For a bare second he had 
seen her face distorted in the agony of grief. She had recovered instantly, so 
quickly that he thought himself deceived, but, before that, he could have 
sworn, the tears had glittered in her eyes. 

He had no time to wonder longer over the phenomenon, for from within 
a heavy step was heard. The door was opened, and a man, apparently in 
evening dress, confronted them. 

It was Mr. Shillitoe. He looked smarter than on the last occasion of 
Ken’s seeing him, and wore a black, silk-lapelled jacket over a vest cut low 
above a white starched shirt. It was this, in combination with a silk bow tie 
and very shiny boots, that made him seem to be in evening clothes. Only 
his collar shattered the resemblance. 

‘Come in,’ he said in a strong, vibrant voice. ‘Come in, and welcome. I 
took the liberty,’ he added, as if in an aside to Mrs. Condover, ‘of making 
tea. In fact I poured it out the moment that you knocked.’ 

“You might have let us in at once,’ said Mrs. Condover. ‘We’ld’ve 
looked after that!’ 

She was smiling, and Vera, as the missionary shook her hand, was 
smiling too, In neither face could Ken discover any trace of the amazing 
outburst he had witnessed but five minutes earlier. He had the feeling of 
positions hurriedly made good, a broken line restored, 


a front reformed for benefit of Mr. Shillitoe. To this dissimulation he as 
well contributed his smile. 


Mr. Shillitoe, however, as he guessed, was not deceived. He had taken 
them all in by a single searching glance the moment they had entered, and 
Ken could tell somehow that he was perfectly aware of all that had 
occurred. 

Perhaps, he thought, he had been watching through the window before 
he went into the kitchen for the tea.... 
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It was the missionary who was deputed to show him where to wash his 
hands. Coming downstairs again they found tea set out in the front room 
upon a yellow cloth. Mrs. Condover motioned Ken to a chair between 
herself and Vera, whilst Mr. Shillitoe, after a somewhat lengthy 
benediction, sat down immediately opposite as if an accustomed place. 

Of the ensuing meal Ken afterwards remembered very little. He was 
chiefly occupied in wondering whether he would get a chance to speak 
alone with Vera. To the evangelist, or to his talk with Mrs. Condover, he 
paid no very great attention. Mr. Shillitoe was a pale-faced, strongly- 
featured man of about forty-five, with bushy eyebrows and a sharp, jutting 
chin, upon the ridge of which was a large flesh-mole. The skin of his neck 
seemed too loose and needed shaving, for it was sprinkled low down to his 
collar with black hairs of the same wiry quality as those upon his head. It 
was evident that he spent a good deal of his time at number 20, and 
Kenneth found out later that he had a wife with whom he disagreed. Apart 
from his curious clothes and an unnecessary unctuous resonance in his 
voice, he seemed a fairly normal member of society. Only his hungry, deep- 
set eyes appeared fanatical. 

When tea was done, Vera, whose seat was near the door, got up and said 
to Ken: ‘Come on, let’s go into the garden.’ 


She had counted, as he guessed, upon the presence of the missionary to 
prevent her mother from forbidding them. Mrs. Condover looked up at 
them impassively and nodded her consent. “Take out a wrap,’ she said. ‘It’s 
getting chilly.’ 

He followed Vera out into the garden. Upon the spot where Freda last 
had talked with him they halted. 


He had been waiting for this moment, and the chance of it, impatiently, 
but now that it had come he found no words. 

Vera touched his arm. ‘You musn’t mind. It’s always been like that. I’m 
used to it...” 

He was still silent, and she continued in a lighter tone: ‘She doesn’t 
really mean it half the time. Her rages never last for very long. It’s after it’s 
all over that’s the worst.’ 

Her face had clouded. It was shadowed with apprehension, with 
repugnance, and a sort of weariness. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Ken. 

‘Oh, it’s the making it all up again I hate. She’ll come to me and ask me 
to forgive her. It makes me feel— Oh, I could run away sometimes! It’s 
horrible ...’ 

With a slight shiver she drew her wrap more closely round her 
shoulders. ‘It’s getting cold. We ought to walk about.’ 

But still they stood, not speaking, motionless. The sun was setting, and 
along the fields beyond the railway track there lay a faint blue mist. A 
smell of humid earth and burning leaves crept puugently upon the 
evening’s chill. Through the raw dusk a distant light or two shone out.... 

Suddenly he caught her, pressed her to him. She gave a smothered cry. 

For a moment, even now, he remained conscious of a kind of 
awkwardness, embarrassment, and a dim shadow of uneasy fear, but as he 
looked at her this feeling passed. Unresisting, she let him fold her in his 
arms, and he could see the rounded outline of her cheek 


against his sleeve. Again and again he kissed her. She was so still that for a 
frightened instant he held his head away, imagining that she had fainted. 
Her face, upturned, was as a face asleep. It was pale and like a little child’s 
against the rumpled woollen wrap. He spoke in a choked voice: ‘Vera, oh, 
Vera ...!7 

They stood thus for a minute before she started and with a hurried 
motion disengaged herself. 

‘Listen!’ she whispered. 

Her ears, more acute than his, had caught the sound of voices from 
within. 

‘It’s Mr. Shillitoe just going. We'd better say good-bye to him, or else— 
One more!’ 


She flung her arms about him suddenly and kissed his mouth. ‘Darling!’ 
she murmured. 

But almost instantly she broke from him and led the way into the house. 
He followed her unsteadily. She, though her first abandon had seemed more 
complete than his, was flushed, and even skipping now with little dancing 
steps. He was afraid that she might fall, but when he laid his hand upon her 
arm she pushed him playfully aside. In the scullery she stopped, in a 
sudden panic for her rumpled scarf and her disordered hair. ‘You tidy me!’ 
she laughed. 

They came into the hall. The front door was open and Mrs. Condover 
was standing on the path outside. Someone else, whom Ken supposed to be 
the missionary, was talking to her, but, as the entering figure moved into the 
light, he saw it was not Mr. Shillitoe at all. It was a man with silvery hair 
and a pale, smiling face. 

‘Uncle Mat!’ cried Vera. She went up to him and kissed him. 

‘Mr. Shillitoe’s just gone,’ said Mrs. Condover. ‘His meeting starts at 
seven.’ 

Ken was introduced to the old, smiling man, but did not catch his name. 
His heart was still too full for him to pay much heed to Uncle Mat or 
anyone just then. The light of the hall lamp, after the silent dimness of the 
garden, was confusing, dazzling him. He 


dropped his glance to its reflection in the oil-cloth, but looked up again at 
Mrs. Condover. She was staring at him grimly. He didn’t care for anyone 
but Vera now ... and glory, glory! 

But he steadied himself suddenly. Her mother musn’t know. She musn’t 
guess.... 

He realised that the door was still held open. They were expecting him 
to go. He was saying ‘Good-bye, good-bye....’ Vera touched his hand the 
last. 

The door closed after him and he was out again upon the street. 


VI 


Dark now, but he could see the houses stark against the sky. The 
gravelled, glimmering road, ending abruptly in an almost cliff-like drop 
some fifty yards ahead, reminded him somehow of the seaside. The green 


and crimson signals on the railway line below were twinkling lights of 
ships. He had a dizzying sense of height, of airy spaciousness,—and he was 
sailing, sailing.... 

A surge of wild elation caught at him. He looked back towards the house 
and once more spoke her name: ‘Vera, oh, Vera ...!’ 


BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 


I 


‘AND anyhow,’ said Freda, ‘we’ll hear you coming half a mile away at 
least. No need to toot your little horn.’ 

“Horn”! echoed Ken derisively, and pressed the klaxon. 

‘Well, I suppose it’s just as well you have got something a bit noisier 
than a horn. You’ld never hear a horn in all that rattle!’ 

A fortnight had passed. Ken was standing, cigarette in mouth, outside 
the Storers’ garage. Beside him, with a spavined roar of protest, Reggie’s 
Ruin was quivering indignantly upon its stand. 

Like most decisions, his determination to acquire Reggie’s Ruin was a 
good deal less sudden than it seemed. It had been simmering in his 
subconsciousness for quite three weeks, and from the famous evening of 
the cricket ball was probably inevitable. 

But it had been precipitated in more obvious fashion. Vera and her 
mother had been sitting after tea with Ken in the bow-window of the 
dining-room. A motor-cycle had roared by, and Mrs. Condover, regarding it 
with bitterness, had said: ‘Disgusting, dangerous things! The noise and 
smell they make! I can’t see what the pleasure in them is.’ 

‘I can,’ said Vera. ‘Why, it must be lovely to go through the air like that. 
You’ld take me if you had one, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Ken. ‘Of course. You’ld be quite safe.’ He was a little 
surprised by her boldness, but then he was constantly being surprised by 
similar remarks. Deliberate ‘dares’ or merely lack of tact, he didn’t know. 
However, on this occasion Mrs. 


Condover had simply said: ‘Oh, he’ld be just as hare-brained as the rest of 
them. Good thing he hasn’t one.’ And Vera’s face had quickened hopefully. 

So, after all, his smothered impulse to the grandiose had been obeyed, at 
least in part. But for some days he had vacillated hideously between 
Basilisk and Reggie’s Ruin. There was no sense in any medium-priced 
compromise. Either he must go the whole hog and make a splash with 
Basilisk or he must pick up Reggie’s Ruin for a song. He had decided, 
though with pangs, upon the latter course. Ernie, regarding his selection as 


a sporting challenge, had thrown himself into the work of regeneration with 
enthusiasm. Reggie’s Ruin might almost have been said to be reborn. Five 
pounds, new tyres, and several hours of hard work had turned him into a 
new creature. In parts he actually shone. 

The Storer family was at this time in process of removal from Finchley 
to the Essex Road. Mrs. Storer, Audrey and Effie were already permanently 
installed in a large porticoed, cream-stuccoed house that stood upon the 
corner of a square, whilst Len and Mrs. Len—a tiny, shrivelled woman with 
a purple blotch on her left cheek—had moved into the garage from their 
home in Southgate. Ernie, during the period of transition, oscillated 
between the two establishments, spending his nights sometimes at Essex 
Road and sometimes at the shop. Though he said little, 1t was plain that he 
regarded the migration with the blackest pessimism. 

At the new house there was a shed which formed a convenient home for 
the transfigured Ruin and its side-car, and Ken had once or twice been over 
there to tea. Mrs. Storer’s dream of ‘guests’ had been already partially 
fulfilled, for on the last occasion Ken had found a terrible young man called 
Mr. Bone ensconced in the ‘third front.’ Mr. Bone had run out wildly to the 
shed on hearing the unwonted sounds of Ken’s approach and for some 
moments stood transfixed in 


silent contemplation. Then he had laughed hysterically a space, stopped all 
at once, and finally enquired in a passionate whisper: ‘Chitty bang-bang?’ 
He had vanished the next instant and Ken did not see him again till he 
confronted him at tea, throughout which meal Mr. Bone kept his eyes glued 
to his plate the while his shoulders shook with silent mirth. Ken hated him 
with an intensity of bitterness that he had never before felt for any human 
creature. 

During all this time his mornings had been virtuously spent with Mr. 
Stone. Vera he had seen upon the average every other day when he was not 
engaged in mastering the idiosyncrasies of Reggie’s Ruin or in the 
execution of some errand for his mother. Mrs. Bly as yet knew nothing 
either of the Condovers or of the purchase of the motor-cycle. Ken realised 
that this state of thing could not go on indefinitely and that some time she 
must be told, but for the present, as she was still in bed nearly all day, he 
thought it wiser not to worry her. 


This afternoon he proposed riding for the first time to Stuttgart Road and 
boldly asking Mrs. Condover to allow Vera to come with him in the side- 
car. Vera, of course, knew all about the motor-cycle. Both she and Ken 
considered that, faced with a fait accompli, her mother would not raise 
insuperable objections to the scheme. “Oh, I do hope she won’t! I think that 
even if she did I’ld go with you. I must, I must....’ But, as a matter of fact, 
neither of them anticipated any serious opposition. Mrs. Condover, during 
the last fortnight, had been quite friendly to Ken, so that he could almost 
persuade himself that, as Vera said, she had indeed ‘taken a fancy’ to him. 
In any case, there had been no recurrence of the first painful scene. 


II 


None the less it was not without some trepidation that he drew up at last 
before the gate of number 20. 


He had ridden very slowly down the road with one foot placed inelegantly 
on the brake, as if by this means Reggie’s Ruin might be overawed into 
docility. He hoped devoutly that for this time at least his mount would hold 
the more outré and violent of its mannerisms in check. At all events it 
certainly appeared less ruffianly than of yore. In the warm October 
sunshine it looked almost meek. 

As it turned out, he need not have disturbed himself concerning Mrs. 
Condover. Beyond a few perfunctory expressions of disgust at motor- 
bicycles in general, but with a special reservation in his favour (“Yours is a 
nice one though!’), she had no word to say. Though Ken was glad of 
course, this total absence of resistance gave him somehow a lost and 
baffled feeling. 

‘But mind, you’re not to be out long! You’re to be in before it’s dark!’ 

Vera was tucked inside the side-car. Ken had never seen her so excited. 
Her cheeks were glowing and her whole expression radiant. She was 
wearing a biscuit-coloured sports-coat and a little cap of the same material, 
but in addition Ken had draped her in an old Sidcot suit of Ernie’s which he 
had borrowed and brought with him for the purpose. He had prepared so 
long for this excursion and thought about it so continuously that he was 
hardly able to believe it was indeed about to be accomplished. He had 
anticipated a hundred accidents which might have ruined it, but none had 


come to pass. Everything was perfect. Even Reginald, as he had now 
decided to rechristen his regenerated chariot, seemed on his best behaviour. 
They swept grandly up the length of Stuttgart Road and then turned sharply 
to the left in the direction of High Barnet. 

Vera herself had never looked more charming. The delicate perfection of 
her face acquired a piquant loveliness within the soiled fur collar of the 
rough old Sidcot suit. Ken had reached down a hand towards her mouth, 


‘Mustn’t do that!’ she laughed, kissing it and pushing it away. ‘Too 
dangerous! Oh, but this really is a dream. I want to sing. Where are we 
going to?’ 

‘To Hadley Woods. At least, we’ll go there first. Then p’r’aps to Epping 
Forest.’ 

They spun along. The afternoon was bright, but with an autumn nip that 
made Ken glad that Vera anyhow was warmly wrapped. ‘Sure you’re not 
cold?’ he asked. 

‘No, not a bit. I’m warm as toast.... You’re dear ...!” 

They proceeded without incident as far as Hadley Highstone. Here 
Kenneth slackened speed. ‘Shall we go on to Epping before tea or have it 
here?’ he asked. ‘We’re opposite a sort of tea-hut place. They bring it out to 
you.’ 

‘Oh, let’s go on. There’s lots of time for tea. Let’s get somewhere where 
we'll be more alone.’ 

‘More alone’ would be a little difficult to compass in that road, but, 
turning eastwards after passing the beginning of the Woods, Ken found a 
quiet spot. Here was a tin tea-hut with as yet no customers. An old woman 
brought them out a plate of cakes and two large cups of tea. 

‘I’m hot,’ said Vera with a laugh after these were consumed. ‘You feel! 
Let’s just go on a little way into the woods, then stop and rest a bit.’ 

They drew up where a path led from the road into a narrow glade. When 
Vera had got out, Ken pushed the motor-cycle up it for a yard or two. A few 
steps farther on they found a fallen log. 

‘Tighter, tighter,’ whispered Vera. ‘Oh, hug me tighter. Then I know, 
really, that you’re there. Tight as you ever can. It doesn’t hurt ...’ 


Il 


The light was failing, for 1t was now past four o’clock. A yellow leaf 
came spinning into Vera’s lap. Behind 


them somewhere in the wood a sodden branch fell with a little distant 
crash. 

‘We ought to go,’ said Ken regretfully. ‘It’s getting dark.’ 

‘Not yet. I want to talk.’ 

But it was a minute or two later that she said: ‘It’s funny, isn’t it?’ 

‘Funny? Why, what?’ 

‘Oh, everything. But you and me is what I really mean.’ 

It was the first time that she had shown any inclination to discuss or to 
review their situation. Ken making no reply, she presently continued: 

‘Mother’s so queer. I don’t suppose you’ll ever understand her properly. 
She doesn’t understand herself,—or me.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ asked Ken. 

‘Well, for one thing, her rages. You’ld think sometimes she really hated 
me. P’r’aps for a while she does. But really we’re devoted to each other. 
Yes, we are!’ 

There was a quaint unconscious naiveté in her words and in her sobered 
look, but he was not aware of it. He felt a vague, unreasonable depression, 
which, though slight, lessened his pleasure in the golden afternoon and in 
her presence there. 

‘I hope you like our home.’ 

Again that curiously old-fashioned accent, almost prim, but this time 
with a note of wistfulness that made him feel his silence disappointed her. 

‘Of course I do,’ he said, and then, not knowing why: ‘I wonder what 
you Id think of mine.’ 

‘Tell me about it then. You never have.’ 

He told her, awkwardly at first but with a growing confidence and 
unselfconsciousness, about his life at Muswell Hill, of Orton’s and of 
Laura, Mr. Stone. He broke off suddenly, aghast to see that she was crying. 

‘What is it? Whatever is the matter?’ 

‘Oh, it’s so nice. I know your home’s so nice. Your mother,—everything. 
I don’t believe you care 


for us,—not really. You couldn’t if you really understood. Some day you 
will, and then you’ll go away. Oh, but I want to keep you for myself. It’s 
only when I feel you, tight against me, touching me like you are now, that I 
don’t feel afraid of things. You mustn’t go....’ 

Her voice was choked with sobs. Alarmed, and with that vague 
uneasiness now grown to sharper fear, he tried to comfort her. ‘Of course 
Pll never go away. Why should I go?’ 

After a little while she quieted, then said: 

‘Oh, we’re so poor. Much poorer than you think. And then—’ 

She stopped again. 

“Well, what?’ 

‘Not only that,—our being poor I mean.’ She turned to him in a sudden 
access of entreaty. ‘Don’t believe things you hear. Will you?’ 

‘No,’ he said, but his heart sank. 

‘From mother,—anyone.’ 

“No. Never.’ 

‘Then that’s all right.” He could feel her quick breath upon his face. 
Presently she smiled. 

But the October day was spoiled for him. Between the trees a light 
moved slowly down the road that they had left. He looked hurriedly at his 
watch. 

‘T say, it’s almost five o’clock. We’ll have to race.’ 

They jumped up from their seat, ran arm in arm along the path. ‘What 
fun!’ said Vera as he tucked her in the side-car. ‘It’s exciting, isn’t it? You 
know, I almost hope we’re going to be late!’ 

Her face was radiant once more, so that it seemed impossible to think 
that she had just been crying. 


IV 


For about a quarter of an hour they sped along in silence. Ken was 
alarmed at thought of being late, but in the rapid motion through the 
evening air his 


fears on this and other scores were lulled to sleep. The steady humming of 
the engine, the glimmering, backward-flying ribbon of the road, induced a 
tranced, almost hypnotic state and a delicious sense of timelessness. He 


opened the accelerator wider, wide as it would go. Reginald had never gone 
so fast. Through the drumming of the wind against his ears he could just 
catch Vera’s voice: ‘Lovely, oh, lovely!’ Her tones were rapturous. 
Although she put a hand up once or twice as if to reassure herself by 
touching him, she displayed otherwise no slightest symptom of timidity. 

They had passed through Waltham Abbey and were more slowly 
breasting the ascent beyond when, suddenly, disaster overtook them. 
Reginald, tried doubtless above all his powers of endurance, began to falter. 
His inherent senility declared itself at last in ominous rattlings, followed by 
curious groans. Finally, like a superannuated charger recalled untimely to 
the field of battle, he staggered, and with one long-drawn painful gasp gave 
up the ghost and stopped. 

Ken jumped off, and, in a panic, interrogated various points of 
Reginald’s anatomy. ‘No good,’ he said at length. ‘He’s conked. That’s torn 
it properly.’ 

For half an hour more he toiled in vain. It was cold by this as well as 
dark, and he could guess that Vera, though she uttered no complaint, was 
near to tears. The roadside was littered with spanners, wrenches, and an 
assemblage of odd screws and nuts which Reginald, in a last gesture of 
despair, apparently had shed. Every artifice had been tried without avail. 

Ken rose, and with a muttered ‘Damn!’ gave Reginald a savage kick. 

Vera, upon this, began to cry, but stopped suddenly. 

‘Listen! What’s that? I can hear something coming up behind.’ 

They were lucky to have found a good Samaritan. The noise was that of 
another motor-cycle, ridden by a sailor with his trousers tucked inside his 
socks. He 


was slightly tipsy, but this probably increased his natural amiability. He had 
actually, like a providence, a coil of rope, which he produced with seeming 
casualness from a capacious pocket of his greatcoat. ‘’Itch on,’ he said. ‘PII 
tow it up the ill as far as the Wake Aims.’ 

Ken and Vera, arm in arm and stumbling now and then, half ran, half 
walked beside him till they reached the inn. It was crowded, and flashing 
everywhere with lights. Outside of it there were a score or more of cars and 
motor-cycles. The sailor found a man, apparently attached to the hotel, who 
volunteered to garage Reginald and do what could be done. ‘Though it’s an 
ugly corpse. If I was you I’ld sell it for two bob an’ buy a mess-tin!’ 


Although Ken had only five shillings in his pocket, he felt that he could 
hardly leave his friend without some tangible expression of their gratitude. 
The three of them pushed inside the bar. Vera, though she looked tired, was 
excited still, and seemed quite unaffected by their plight or by the prospect 
of unpleasantness in store at Stuttgart Road. Ken, on the other hand, was 
miserable. The noise and glitter distressed him, and the closeness of the 
crowded bar made his head ache. He diffidently suggested a drink to the 
sailor, who, however, would have none of it and insisted upon treating them 
instead. After proffering a pint of ale to Ken he held out a glass of port to 
Vera, and for some moments could not grasp the reason why she did not 
take it from his hand. Ken had to whisper in his ear: ‘She’s blind.’ He was 
conscious of indecency, brutality almost, in this exposure of her affliction 
to a stranger, and was resentful at the sailor for forcing it upon him, the 
more so when, on hearing it, he was at first incredulous and finally 
dissolved in maudlin tears. 

The next two hours had an unreal, nightmarish quality. They found that 
practically the only way of getting back was to take train from Loughton, 
three 


miles down the road. A man whom Ken had questioned had pity on their 
plight and took them so far in his car. They got to Liverpool Street at 
something after seven, but it was eight o’clock and more before they finally 
arrived at Stuttgart Road. 

Mrs. Condover was at the open door. 


CHAPTER II 


I 


SHE kept silence till they were all three inside the sitting-room, but then the 
storm broke forth. Ken couldn’t afterwards remember all she said. Perhaps 
he was too tired and dejected for anything to matter much just then, and, 
besides that, his attitude to Mrs. Condover had grown a little cynical. He 
knew that, probably within the hour, she would be begging Vera to forgive 
her harshness. 

As it happened the volte-face was brought about a little earlier than he 
had expected, and through a cause which he himself provided. 

Owing, possibly, to the nervous strain of the last hour or two, coupled 
with the effects of the glass of ale which he had drunk at the Wake Arms, 
he became violently sick. He had retreated in this condition to the back 
garden, after Vera had been put to bed, and it was here and thus that Mrs. 
Condover discovered him. 

She stood nonplussed. ‘You’d better come inside and lie down on the 
sofa. I'll fetch a drop of brandy.’ 

The sofa, being horsehair, was not very comfortable, but after he had 
drunk the brandy he felt better. He was ashamed of being sick and wanted 
to get up. 

‘Stay there. You haven’t to be home just yet I know.’ 

She was standing by the fire. Her hands made little fidgety, embarrassed 
movements with some china objects on the mantelshelf. 

Presently she said: ‘I’m sorry that you’re ill. I’ve had to scold you for 
keeping Vera out, but I suppose it wasn’t all your fault.’ 

‘No,’ replied Ken. ‘It wasn’t anybody’s fault. It 


isn’t likely that I wanted to break down three miles from anywhere.’ 

He was surprised at his own words as soon as spoken. but, after all, he 
wasn’t in the mood for pardon-begging or conciliating her just then. 

Mrs. Condover too was evidently surprised. She looked at him 
wonderingly, but not displeased, then said: 

‘But if I let you be her friend and take her out again you must be much 
more careful. You know, she isn’t quite like other girls.’ 


Something in her voice had softened him at once. ‘I know,’ he said. ‘Of 
course I know. I never forget that.’ 

He had been thinking of her blindness, but he perceived immediately 
that Mrs. Condo ver had something else in mind. 

‘Oh, that she’s blind. Of course. But there are other things you ought to 
know ...’ 

She was agitated, and her agitation somehow frightened him. He wanted 
to get up, looked at his watch. ‘I'll have to go. They’ll be expecting me at 
home.’ 

‘No. Not just yet. I want to talk to you.’ 

She took a seat beside the sofa. 

“What about?’ said Ken. 

He had a mounting fear. What had she got to say to him? He didn’t want 
to hear. 

“You know, you’re not the only boy-friend that she’s had. Perhaps she’s 
told you.’ 

‘No. She didn’t say.’ 

“Well, there were several. Does that make you jealous?’ 

‘No. I’m not jealous.’ 

So it was that. A ‘that’ which he had vaguely apprehended since the 
moment when the afternoon was spoiled for him. ‘That sort of thing,’ yet 
definite enough, it seemed, for him to say that it was that. 

He sat up and with an air of lightness put one hand 


in his pocket. But, inwardly, he recognised this instant’s gravity. For a 
second—two—he had a sickened, almost panic sense of it, so that he would 
have liked to run away. He could see the firelight’s cold reflection in the 
horsehair of his sofa; he could see Mrs. Condover, broodingly intent, and 
with her head a little bowed. And something told him that from this point 
onwards things would never be as they had been for him. He had been a 
boy till now, but for the future he could never be entirely a boy again in the 
same way. 

‘She’ ll give you hell.’ 

Mrs. Condover had risen suddenly and stood, with one hand on the 
mantelshelf, regarding him. She went on: 

‘I wouldn’t tell you that unless I thought you really cared for her. For all 
I know you may be just the common sort of boy she’s gone with up till 


now. But I don’t think you are. And if you aren’t you’re going to get hurt.’ 

‘Oh no.’ There was a clock that ticked aggressively above the fire. He 
counted seven ticks before she spoke again. 

‘Oh yes. It’s better you should know. It’s not too late for you to go away 
if you’re afraid. How old are you?’ 

‘Nearly eighteen.’ He forced a laugh. ‘I’m not afraid. And anyhow, you 
know, I don’t believe ...’ 

‘I don’t expect you to. Not yet awhile. But listen now to what I’m going 
to say. And don’t forget that I can stop it when I like,—this business 
between you and Vera. You couldn’t set your eyes on her again unless I 
chose. Don’t you forget ...’ 


II 


Drawing her chair a little closer, she had sat down once more, looking at 
him half questioningly and half in menace. During the next ten minutes she 
remained with her head bent, eyes darkly fixed upon the fire, not 


glancing at his face the while she spoke, save only once or twice to see that 
he was listening. 

‘Perhaps I’m silly to be talking to you in this way. You’re very young. I 
didn’t say a word to any of the rest. It’s not because I think you’ve any 
right to know | talk to you.... 

‘Well, to begin with, Vera’s illegitimate. Know what that means I 
suppose? Good God, I’m not apologising for my sins to you,—though it 
was sin, my sin as much as his. He married me—Jim Condover—when she 
was three months old. She was born blind. ‘ Or all but blind. Coloboma’s 
what they call it. Somebody’s coloboma, Fooks or some such name. She 
can see just a very little. Light from dark. She’s been to specialists.... That 
was a judgment, but Jim, my husband, wouldn’t see it. He ill-treated both 
of us. He was wicked if ever a man was wicked. God punished him. He had 
a growth and died in agony. 

‘That was in Eastwich before we came to London. We had a house, 
much bigger than this pokey little hole. Quite a large place with seven 
bedrooms and a butler’s pantry. When we came here Vera was three years 
old. She had her birthday tea at Uncle Mat’s the afternoon I was converted.’ 


Mrs. Condover broke off. Her voice was harsh, but Ken could see the 
sparkle of a tear. 

‘I did the best I could for her. I always have. But from the first there’s 
been that curse in her. It’s in her blood. Too strong. I’ve tried to shut my 
eyes to it. No good. It’s there. 

“You wouldn’t understand the torments I’ve been through on her 
account. Ever since she was so high—yjust a tiny tot. You can’t imagine 
what it’s been to me to see her growing up, not as a flower of the Lord, in 
grace and holiness, but walking in the paths of wickedness.... And it’s my 
blood in her that makes her so, mine and her father’s, both.... She can’t 
escape the taint. Oh, God, she can’t escape!’ 

Her voice had risen. She was slowly rocking herself 


to and fro upon her chair. Suddenly she turned to him and asked: 

‘Are you converted? Have you found the light?’ 

Ken did not answer her at once. Through his confusion and his general 
wretchedness he felt a creeping of relief. If Mrs. Condover were just 
religion mad he could discount her notions about Vera. 

‘I’m not what you would call converted I expect. I’m not sure about God 
or anything.’ 

She looked at him for a moment with attention, and then said, 
surprisingly: 

‘Pll pray for you. I have already, from the day you came. I didn’t like 
your coming here at first, but now I think that maybe you were sent. 

“You see, I’ve always had this sort of trouble about Vera. She’s looks 
enough to ruin any girl, without her being blind. It’s bad companions partly, 
like that Girlie York next door who used to tell her things. And then, on top 
of that, the nature she’s inherited from both of us.... Oh, it seems cruel, she, 
my only child, and doomed, to hell. Torture, eternal wretchedness. I don’t 
deceive myself.’ 

Ken interrupted her. ‘I don’t believe a word of it. It’s wrong, all 
wrong....” He was angry now as well as sick and miserable. It was 
approaching half-past nine, and goodness only knew how long this 
grotesque monologue might last. 

As if she had not heard him, Mrs. Condover went on. 

‘Even when she was quite little I saw that it was there. I remember Bob 
Faulkner’s coming in,—he was a friend of ours. He hadn’t seen Vera more 


than once or twice before, but as soon as he had got inside the door she ran 
to him and kissed him. Well, that’s all right of course, but there was 
something,—he was surprised. I could see it in his eyes. He said to me 
afterwards: “Esther’—that’s my name—“Esther, that child of yours is just 
brim full of nature. Pity she hasn’t got a father living to look after her.” He 
was 


a widower himself and had two children of his own, though they were 
common-looking little brats, unhealthy too.... They always had bad breath. 

“You’ld think that being blind she’ld find it difficult to get with boys. 
Not she! I caught her once with two of them when she was only eight. In 
the back garden. Girlie York was there as well. They were by the hedge, 
and she was throwing kisses to them from the scullery door, and pulling up 
her dress.... Oh, God! ... 

‘And there’ve been others. All along it’s been the same. She’s lied about 
it, for she’s cunning too. Before you came there was that boy Dick Frant.... 
She hasn’t said a word to you of course. She wouldn’t. And with that baby 
face of hers you’ld never think.... I never can quite fathom just how much 
she knows. The little cat! No good at anyrate from him. I sent him packing 
pretty quick. He didn’t come again! You’re the first one of any class she’s 
taken to....’ 

With a quick motion which he did not immediately understand, Mrs. 
Condover got up from her chair and faced about towards it. Then she sank 
upon her knees. ‘Pray with me,’ she said. 

He was too tired and miserable to protest, or even to feel much 
embarrassment. Mrs. Condover had begun to pray before he had the time to 
turn and kneel as well. He heard her as in a dream, catching only phrases 
here and there: 

‘Oh, God ... spare her ... a child of grace and not of sin ... from all 
impurity ... a new creature in Christ Jesus.... Him too, who knows not 
Thee ... soften his heart ... an instrument, make him an instrument ... his 
motor-cycle has been broken, Lord’— Ken started incredulously—‘been 
broken utterly. Grant he may see Thy hand in this, accept it as from Thee 
... and ride on it no more....’ 

At any other time the thing would either have convulsed him by its 
comicality or else have rendered him indignant. The complacent indication 
of the 


wretched Reginald as in some sense the enemy of his salvation would have 
seemed too preposterous. He thought upon that sorry wreck as he had seen 
it last at the Wake Arms and tried to smile. Later, through prolonged 
contact with Mr. Shillitoe and his disciples, he became more familiar with 
the way in which the most prosaic, the most starkly factual details, were 
thus included within prayers to the Almighty, so that the custom ceased to 
be amazing or amusing. Here, at his first experience of the kind, he was too 
weary or preoccupied to feel surprised. 

Half-past nine had struck and Mrs. Condover was still upon her knees. 
Suddenly Ken was conscious of a turning key. He heard the front door 
opened, and a step along the hall, which stopped next moment. Whoever 
had come in, he thought, was listening. Then, through his half-closed eyes, 
he saw the form of Mr. Shillitoe. He advanced into the room on tiptoe and 
knelt down at a chair beside the fire. Mrs. Condover had, of course, heard 
him come in, and though she had not allowed his entry to interrupt her it 
was evident that she was about to bring her prayer to a conclusion. Ken was 
afraid that when she stopped Mr. Shillitoe would certainly continue. And if 
he, too, should start to pray for Vera it would be more than he could bear. 

He was relieved, therefore, when, after Mrs. Condover had finished, Mr. 
Shillitoe contented himself with nothing further than a deeply breathed 
‘Amen!’ They stood up slowly. 

There was a moment’s awkward confrontation, for Ken could see that 
Mr. Shillitoe was vexed to find him there. They shook hands coldly and in 
silence. 

Over the sofa head, just as she had thrown it there when they came in, 
lay Vera’s woollen sports-coat. Mr. Shillitoe’s eyes fastened upon it 
disapprovingly. ‘Upstairs?’ he asked. 

“Yes,’ said Mrs. Condover, ‘in bed. She was tired and went early.’ 


Somehow the sight of the carelessly discarded coat affected Ken as 
nothing else had done till then. The coat was Vera’s girlishness, her 
helplessness, amongst these praying, dirty-minded folk. Yes, they were 
dirty-minded. Even if all her mother hinted at were true, and if he had been 
all this time deceived in her, he knew that she was better than they were, or 
he.... And they had had the bloody cheek to pray for her. He too had, in 


degree, participated. He was ashamed. But through his shame and anger he 
was miserable. He had said to Mrs. Condover that he was not jealous, but 
of course he was jealous. He was consumed and sick with jealousy. 

‘Pll get a little something hot,’ said Mrs. Condover. ‘You come and 
help.’ 

Ken thought at first that she was speaking to Mr. Shillitoe, but she 
signalled to him with her eyes. He followed her out into the kitchen. 

‘Don’t say anything about the motor-bicycle to him,’ she said. ‘Here, 
you can take these biscuits and this glass of milk to Vera.’ 

‘What?’ he said surprised. ‘Up to her room?’ 

“Yes,’ whispered Mrs. Condover. ‘You don’t suppose I would have told 
you what I have unless I trusted you with her. Don’t make a noise when 
you get past the landing. He’ll think you’ve only gone upstairs to wash.’ 


Il 


Vera, when he came into her room, was sitting up in bed. There was no 
light except the moon’s, which cast a faint illuminated square upon the 
floor. 

“You!” exclaimed Vera in surprise. ‘Well, this really is wonderful.’ 

He could tell at once that she had recently been crying. ‘What’s the 
matter?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing’s the matter, or at least ... Oh yes, there is, there is....’ She 
turned suddenly upon her side. Pressing her face against the pillow she 
began to sob. 


He set the milk and biscuits on the floor. ‘Tell me. Do tell me. I can’t 
stay up here long.’ 

But it was a minute before she could compose herself sufficiently to 
whisper: 

‘I came downstairs and listened. I was down there till mother started 
praying.’ 

Ken bent over the bed and put his arms around her. Her body was warm 
to his hands, slighter somehow than he would have expected, and fragrant. 
‘Don’t bother about that,’ he said. ‘I don’t believe it anyway.’ 

‘Oh, but you did. You didn’t contradict her, no not once. I think you 
might have stuck up for me a bit better...’ 


He did not know how to answer her. He was on the point of saying: 
‘Then it’s not true?’ but checked himself in time. And from this he realised 
that after all he did not quite believe in her, that something of what Mrs. 
Condover had said had stuck. 

Vera grew frightened at his silence. ‘Speak to me,’ she said. ‘Say 
something, or Ill think you really think what mother said was true.’ 

‘Isn’t it true?’ The words were out. Even to himself they sounded 
agonised. 

‘True? No, not true. Not in the way she says. It isn’t fair. I would have 
told you some time. Some time soon. About Dick Frant and that I mean. I 
was just going to tell you in the wood. I really was.... Oh, I can’t make you 
see. I feel you don’t believe in me.’ 

From downstairs they caught a faint sound of movement. A door opened 
and was shut. 

“You'll have to go,’ said Vera in a hurried whisper. ‘Or else she’ll never 
let you come to me again. Tell me it’s still all right before you go.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ken. ‘Of course it’s still all right. Don’t worry about that.’ 

But he had delayed his reassurance by the fraction of a second, 
consciously. He had felt a moment’s smart of curious pleasure in thus 
delaying it. 


He hastily lifted the milk and biscuits from the floor and set them on a 
chair beside her bed. ‘Good-night. Tell me about it later on. If you want to. 
But anyhow it’s quite all nght.’ 

She clung to him desperately, then suddenly relaxed her grasp. ‘Go 
quick,’ she said. ‘There’s someone coming up.’ 


IV 


He had expected to meet Mrs. Condover upon the stairs, but, half-way 
down he found it was the old, smiling and white-headed man called ‘Uncle 
Mat.’ Ken wondered faintly afterwards what he had been about, for their 
encounter seemed to have confused him. He was panting slightly as if the 
short climb to the middle landing had put him out of breath, and, after 
shaking hands, stayed motionless a while, apparently uncertain whether to 
descend again or no. Finally the two of them went down to the front room 
together. 


It was empty, and they could hear Mr. Shillitoe and Mrs. Condover 
conversing softly in the kitchen. But next moment the evangelist appeared. 
He was carrying a tray, on which there was a jug of cocoa and four poached 
eggs on toast. 

Ken, seeing that Uncle Mat had only just arrived, was rather surprised to 
hear him say: ‘Well, I won’t stop. I'll look in in the morning.’ 

‘And I’ll go too. I’m really awfully late.” Ken was persuaded, however, 
to drink a cup of cocoa before leaving. Mrs. Condover took his hand in a 
firm clasp, but Mr. Shillitoe vouchsafed him only a cold stare. Uncle Mat 
preceded him to the front door. ‘My way’s the same as yours, I think, as far 
as the Parade.’ 

They spoke little during their short walk together, but at the end of it the 
old man said: ‘I wish you’ld come and look me up some time, if you can 
manage it. Come in some day to tea. I’ve got a lot of eggs and 


moths and other things that boys find interesting. I really hope you’!l come. 
Here’s my address.’ Ken was afraid, a moment after they had parted, that 
he had been rude, he had accepted with such scant enthusiasm. Under a 
lamp he glanced absently at the card which Uncle Mat had given him: 


MATTHEW VERNERS, 
Naturalist, Taxidermist and Plumassier. 


There followed an address in Regent’s Park. 
The name of Verners arrested him an instant, but it seemed hardly likely 
that this silvery-haired old man had anything to do with Blanchard’s crony. 


Laura Snow opened the door for him at Muswell Hill. ‘Wherever have 
you been? Your mother’s had another heart attack. We had to get the doctor, 
but she’s better now, asleep.’ 

Ken crept up to his room and went to bed. 


CHAPTER III 


I 


THE day of Reginald’s collapse had been a Friday, and over the week-end 
Ken was prevented by his mother’s illness from revisiting New Southgate. 
It was now late October, and an unusually bitter cold snap, that laid the 
roads with rime and even froze the water in the bathroom pipes, had further 
strained her heart. 

For the last month he had seen much less of her than usual, and this, he 
realised with compunction, had been when she had needed his 
companionship the most. Since his first meeting with the Storers he had 
been leading what almost amounted to a double life, and now his 
knowledge of so much held back from her produced a feeling of constraint. 

Sitting at her bedside, he had a sudden impulse to confide in her. He 
would tell her all about the motor-cycle and the Storers, Vera.... She would 
co-operate and enter into his affairs again as she was used to do. 

For a time this project warmed him. He pictured Vera, sitting down to 
tea with them perhaps or shopping with his mother in the Broadway. These 
visions, though he half recognised their sentimental character, did 
something to abate his self-reproach. Vera, at anyrate, he knew, would love 
to come. Indeed, he had more than a suspicion that she would consider it a 
slight if she were not invited soon. 

A small thing checked his meditated confidence. They had been talking 
about Blanchard, and from that the conversation turned on Verners’ sister, 
Gladys, whom Mrs. Bly had met at some bazaar. 

‘Darling, I’m sure she isn’t quite a lady. It’s true her brother had nice 
manners when he was fixing up the stall for me.... Manners are so 
deceptive nowadays. 


You know, I found out afterwards that they had been in trade. Grocers, just 
think of it, somewhere in Surrey. And as for her, that girl, a look’s enough 
to see she isn’t nice.’ 

No good. They’ld never hit it off. He’ld have to wait at anyrate. Till 
when? There’ld be a difficulty in making Vera understand. 


No chance of seeing her again arrived till Thursday. In the interval he 
had come to look on Mrs. Condover’s disclosures—if they were disclosures 
— much less tragically. For a time he had been miserable at the thought that 
Vera had deceived him, but by degrees he had convinced himself that Mrs. 
Condover was mad. 

Or nearly mad. Religious mania at anyrate. The whole affair—wild talk 
of hell and wickedness, the comic prayer, the milk and biscuits even, 
everything, appeared grotesque, insane. He was quite sure that she had just 
invented half of what she said. 

Yet he was now no longer happy about Vera. Could it be true that she 
was even faintly, partially, ‘that sort of girl’? Dick Frant at all events was 
true. Why had she kept that secret from him for so long unless.... 

He had anticipated some sort of repetition of the scene of their last 
parting in her bedroom, but when at length he had the chance to speak with 
her alone she merely said: ‘Oh, mother begged my pardon yesterday for 
telling you the things she did. I let her know that I’'d been listening. At 
least, she found it out from something that I said.’ 

It was a curious situation. The thought that what had passed was 
common property amongst the three of them,—that they both knew he 
knew—would have embarrassed him more than it did had it not also 
strengthened his belief that Mrs. Condover was slightly mad. He was more 
sure of it than ever when she enquired: ‘What are you going to do about 
your motor-bicycle? It seems a pity not to get it back.’ 

This was early in the afternoon of the day on which 


he was to visit Uncle Mat. Mr. Verners had appeared at tea on Thursday and 
had renewed his invitation. Ken had agreed to come upon the following 
Saturday. ‘Why doesn’t he ask you as well?’ he said to Vera. 

‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘he likes to have you to himself, I expect, when he’s 
displaying all his curios and things.’ 


II 


Ken took a ’bus as far as Camden Town. By the time he reached the end 
of Pauntley Street it was beginning to get dark, but he discovered Mr. 
Verners’ house without much difficulty. 


It was a large, low, rambling place, and interested him at once, for at the 
back its grounds sloped steeply to the Regent’s Park Canal. The walls were 
of a faded yellow stucco which, where not covered by a heavy growth of 
creeper, had begun to flake away, lending a scabrous and neglected air. The 
garden too was mournful, overgrown and dank. A tiled path led to a 
pillared portico, on either side of which were windows with old-fashioned 
panes of glass that caught the light unevenly in circles and splashed curves, 
giving conviction somehow of a wax-floored, many-roomed and corridored 
interior within. Through bushes and a scrubby hedge of laurel Ken could 
perceive the line of the canal, stained to a murky red. 

He was admitted by Uncle Mat himself, who helped him to hang up his 
coat and cap. The hall was dark, but he was half aware of shadowy objects 
massed against the walls. When he had grown accustomed to the dimness 
he saw that these were heads, or the entire bodies, of stuffed animals. 

Mr. Verners opened a door on the right, motioning Ken to enter first. 
Though he walked softly, the floor resounded, hollow, to his tread. It was as 
he had expected carpetless, and fell away quite steeply towards one corner. 
Beside the fire and beneath a central table there were tiger skins. 


“You make yourself at home,’ said Uncle Mat. ‘Pll go and tell my 
daughter that you’ re here.’ 

So Uncle Mat had got a daughter! That was strange, for Ken had never 
heard of her from either Mrs. Condover or Vera. He could indeed vaguely 
remember being told by one of them that Mr. Verners was a widower, but 
there had been no mention of his child. He wondered what she would be 
like. 

He had not long to wait, for almost the next moment she had entered. 
‘Good afternoon,’ she said. ‘I’m Brenda Verners. Daddy just told me you 
were here.’ 

It struck him as funny that she should call her father ‘Daddy,’ since she 
herself must be quite twenty years of age. She was rather short, clear- 
complexioned, and with grey-green eyes whose glance was quick yet 
steady. When she shook hands with him it was with a cordiality almost 
embarrassing. She wore a navy frock with white silk collar and box-pleated 
skirt. Her movements as she took a seat in a chintz-covered chair beside the 
fire were rapid and efficient. Ken thought vaguely that she was probably 


the sort of girl who could take shorthand notes and work a typewriter. But 
on the whole he liked her. 

‘I hope you won’t be bored,’ she said, picking two cigarettes out of a 
box and throwing one to him across the table. ‘Daddy’s so sure that 
everyone’s as interested as he is himself in all his snakes and birds and 
other things. I used to be until my sense of smell developed. We had a 
stuffed gorilla in the hall. For two whole years I thought it was just drains 
till I examined him last week and found him eaten out with vermin. He’s in 
the cellar now.’ 

She sat on the edge of her chair with her knees wide apart. Seizing the 
poker, she thrust it vigorously between the bars and worked it to and fro. 
Her glance when she looked up at him was frank,—he felt, deliberately 
frank. It was one with the directness of her speech and her disdain of 
anything like delicacy in pose or movement. He had struck a match and 
was 


approaching her to light her cigarette. “Oh, please don’t be polite. It’s such 
a waste of time. And I can light my own much better. Like this, see?’ She 
took up an ember with the tongs. 


Il 


Mr. Verners entered quietly upon them. ‘Tea’s ready,’ he announced. 
‘It’s in the other room. Hope you like muffins. Then there’s a lot of cakes 
and jam as well. Brenda makes marrow jam.’ 

‘Oh, Daddy! He didn’t come here to get stuffed!’ 

They went into another long, low-ceilinged room. Here too the floor was 
hollow, echoing,—slippery as well between the covering rugs and skins. It 
sank appreciably towards the centre where, on a gate-legged table, tea was 
laid out nursery fashion. 

‘The well,’ said Brenda. ‘I gave a dance here once and everyone slid 
bunched together in the middle.’ 

She kept up a constant fusillade of similar remarks throughout the meal, 
which was perhaps as well, for Ken was genuinely hungry and therefore 
busily engaged, and Uncle Mat was almost silent. Now and again, when 
questioned or deliberately appealed to by his daughter, he would glance up 
and smile at her abstractedly, but for the most part kept his eyes upon his 


plate. The hand that held his cup was delicate, blue-veined and womanish. 
Around the finger tips, however, were some marks that looked like sores. 
The nails were cracked. 

After tea the display of ‘curios’ proved a good deal more interesting 
than Ken had feared. He certainly was far from being bored. It was less by 
the exhibits themselves than by the general strangeness, unexpectedness, of 
the entire house that he was fascinated. The place was like a maze. Narrow 
corridors, made narrower yet by the glass cases piled along the walls, ended 
surprisingly in little flights of stairs or even led out on to iron balconies that 
overhung the garden. 


Ken in this manner found himself outside the house and staring at the 
moonlight over the canal five times in all, but he was never sure it was not 
really the same balcony on each occasion. And everywhere were monsters, 
furry or scaly shapes that sprang to view from nothingness, lurking round 
corners, clambering grotesquely on the walls, crouched menacingly behind 
the doors, crawling or flying on the very ceilings. Mr Verners moved 
amongst them suavely, deliberately, flashing an electric torch on grinning 
mouths and suddenly grimacing heads. His voice, in spite of the shortness 
of breath which Ken had noticed previously, grew like a chant, 
monotonous. ‘You really ought to come here when it’s daylight,’ he said 
finally. ‘Next time come earlier. But this will give you an idea....’ It was 
true that as but three or four of quite a dozen rooms and passages were lit, 
nothing beyond a general notion of the ‘museum’ had been possible. But 
the effect, as Mr. Verners doubtless was aware, was all the more dramatic. 

Ken followed him at last into his workroom. Here he was surprised to 
find Brenda bending close above a tray of artificial eyes which she was 
sorting into separate piles. ‘Hello,’ she said, ‘you’re just in time to help. 
Look, these have got to be divided up and put in different boxes. Pll show 
you how. I wonder if you’re clever.’ 

It did not take him long to prove his competence. ‘Do you do much of 
this?’ he asked. 

Uncle Mat had left them. Ken could hear him moving in an adjoining 
room. 

‘Oh, a good deal. It’s mostly in the evenings when I get home from 
Faroe’s.”’ 

‘Faroe’s,—what’s that?’ 


‘Place where I work. An office. Advertising Agency. Then when that’s 
done I come back here and sort glass eyes. Life’s full of thrills.’ 

She made a sudden, exasperated movement of her arms. ‘Oh, damn 
these eyes, and mine!’ she said. ‘I’ve had enough of this. Let’s come 
outside a while.’ 


The workroom had French windows leading by a short metal stairway to 
the back garden. ‘Mind how you fall!’ she cautioned him. ‘It’s slippery!’ 

She led him through a tangled shrubbery, then stopped abruptly. 
‘Cesspool; behold!’ 

‘What?’ he asked, not understanding her. 

‘Oh, the canal. I found a man there once.’ 

‘A man!’ 

‘Drowned. He’d been in a goodish time. My, he was horrid too....’ 

For sake of saying something Ken enquired: ‘What did you do?’ 

‘Lugged him ashore, then notified the police. Daddy was out. Ugh, don’t 
let’s talk of it. It’s nearly supper time. You’ll stay of course.’ 

“Well, thanks. I didn’t mean to but I will.’ 

‘That’s right.” She led him back into the workroom. ‘Go on with these 
glass eyes if you don’t mind. Will you? Thanks awfully. I’m really 
grateful.’ 

At the door she turned and said: ‘You live in Stuttgart Road?’ 

‘No,’ replied Ken. ‘In Muswell Hill. The Condovers are only friends of 
mine.’ 

He knew that he was blushing. For a moment she regarded him intently 
and then smiled and said: ‘Oh, only friends. I had a notion somehow that 
you lodged with them....’ She closed the door. 

This was the only reference to the Condovers that had been made. It 
struck him later on as rather strange that Uncle Mat should never once have 
mentioned Vera. 

They had supper in the room which Ken had entered first. 

After it was over they saw him off at the front door. 

‘Come in again,’ said Uncle Mat, ‘and earlier next time.’ His hand in 
Ken’s was cold and limp. By contrast Brenda’s clasp seemed almost fierce. 

“Yes, do,’ she said. ‘Sunday or Saturday would be the best. Don’t be too 
long.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


I 


KEN was not conscious of acceleration in the course of his affairs till 1t was 
nearly Christmas. It seemed now that for a while the current of his life ran 
almost smoothly or at the least that its disturbances were regular and of a 
general type to which he gradually had grown accustomed. He had attained 
a state of quasi-equilibrium, and though there still were times when Mrs. 
Condover’s uncertain temper made him desperate, and times when he was 
stung with jealousy in thinking of Dick Frant, his days upon the whole 
passed placidly and uneventfully. 

Vera, he soon discovered, could be jealous too. ‘What do you think of 
Brenda? Do you like her? Like her very much?’ It was funny, he thought, 
that Vera had not mentioned Brenda till she knew that he had actually seen 
her. As funny as the way in which her uncle had refused to mention 
Stuttgart Road. 

Mr. Verners, however, as he gathered presently, was not in fact her 
uncle. He was no more than the brother of one Roger Verners who had 
married Mrs. Condover’s half-sister, Mary, now deceased. His own wife, 
Brenda’s mother, had died in childbirth. 

Later, when Vera and her mother came to London after the death of Mr. 
Condover, ‘Uncle’ Mat had proved a friend in need. He had secured them 
the house in Stuttgart Road and still paid half its rent. In particular he had 
been kind to Vera, whose girlish beauty coupled with her infirmity had won 
his heart. He had made her constant presents, a practice which Ken found 
he yet to some extent continued, and had encouraged Mrs. Condover in 
every manner to indulge her. In the back parlour was a rosewood-cased 
piano 


he had given her, but which she hardly touched. For a time, after Ken was 
coming to the house, she had begun to play on it again, but she could only 
pick out tunes upon the fingers of one hand and presently abandoned the 
attempt. 

Mr. Shillitoe provided an effective foil to Uncle Mat. Just as the latter 
was all for petting Vera and for giving her what he called a ‘good time,’ so 


the evangelist as constantly reproached her mother for encouraging her in 
worldly vanities. As either party almost exactly counterpoised the other, the 
situation had a symmetry which would have been amusing, even farcical, 
had it not also been embarrassing. Between the two opposing forces Mrs. 
Condover would sway uncertainly but nearly always violently. One 
moment she would be manicuring Vera’s nails or putting rose-water upon 
her face, the next, upbraiding her for worldliness and worse and praying for 
her soul. 

Vera herself could hardly fail to be affected by these constant 
oscillations. They encouraged her in a kind of naive cynicism and, Ken was 
forced to realise, in something like duplicity as well. When she perceived 
that Mr. Shillitoe was for the moment paramount she would simulate an 
interest in his views and pious works and even make remarks disparaging 
to Uncle Mat. When Mr. Verners’ influence was the stronger she would 
make almost open fun of Mr. Shillitoe. Ken could not understand how Mrs. 
Condover could be so easily deceived. 

One signal instance of her instability had been provided in her attitude 
towards the motor-cycle. She had prayed that he would never ride on it 
again, yet when, about a fortnight later, Reginald appeared, effulgent, at the 
gate, she offered no objection to Ken’s taking Vera out with him to 
Richmond. 

It was, as it happened, upon a subsequent visit to Richmond that he first 
realised the extent of Vera’s jealousy of Brenda. They had arrived at 
something after four and, leaving Reginald outside in the long line of cars 


and motor-cycles that all but blocked the street (it was a Sunday), had 
turned into the Castle for their tea. 

Dancing was in progress in a large room across the entrance-hall. Ken 
said unthinkingly: ‘Oh, Brenda’s always asking me to go with her to 
dances. Last time I went she tried to teach me how to fox-trot.’ 

He realised his mistake immediately. Vera had paled and her lips 
trembled. Her eyes filled rapidly with tears. 


II 


She tried to speak calmly. ‘I don’t care for Brenda very much. I expect 
it’s ’cause I’m jealous.’ 


In the crowded tea-room Ken could not do much to reassure her, but 
when they were outside again he said: 

“You needn’t be, you know. But if you’Id rather that I didn’t go there any 
more I won’t.’ 

‘That wouldn’t make it any better; if you still wanted to. Besides, I’ld 
never come between you and your friends. Never, I wouldn’t.’ 

She had laid a faint, sarcastic emphasis on ‘friends,’ and, though he 
guessed that she was overwrought and even miserable, her manifest 
unfairness stung and irritated him. He realised with surprise that he was 
growing angry, that he would actually like to hurt her. His anger, however, 
was peculiar, in that it was confused and complicated by a sensation which 
was obscurely pleasureable. It went with a suffocated feeling in his throat 
and with a curious prickling in his skin, like goose-flesh. 

‘It’s silly for you to talk like that,’ he said. His voice was thick. He could 
see her wince, and tears started in his own eyes, but he continued: “As silly 
as for me to worry all the time about Dick Frant.’ 

He hardly caught her reply: ‘Oh, that’s all over, isn’t it?’ 

They had been walking slowly down the river path towards Isleworth, 
but now stopped. Suddenly, passionately, she turned and struck his face. 


The blow was partly misdirected and in any case had not been very 
violent, but, from its total unexpectedness, 1t was enough to make him reel. 
He had been walking on the outside of the path, and, in involuntary recoil 
from her, he slipped, slid down a little way upon the bank. Vera, somehow 
perceiving this, ran forward, caught his arms. ‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘ Oh! ...’ 

He made no effort to get up but pulled her down to him. She lay in his 
arms, and when he pressed her face against his own he felt it wet with tears. 
Again and again she kissed him. ‘Darling,’ she whispered. ‘Darling. Oh, 
my dear ... my dear!’ 

There was a faint moon across the water, and by its light he saw a form 
approaching down the path. ‘Let’s get over there,’ he said. ‘There are some 
trees quite close. Too many people here.’ 

The bank on which they sat sloped, not directly to the river, but to a 
narrow, level strip along its edge. It was covered with bushes, here and 
there with trees. 

They found a place where they were hidden from the passers-by along 
the path. Ken sat against a trunk, facing the stream, and Vera on his knees. 


‘Forgive me!’ she said. ‘Forgive me. I don’t know why I did it!’ 

He could see her face, pale under the moon. It seemed swollen, 
somehow, as if the cheeks were puffed. Her body trembled slightly. She put 
her arms up round about his neck. ‘I love you, oh, I love you!’ 

‘And I love you. You know.’ 

“Yes, I suppose ... I know you love me ... in your way.’ 

He shivered suddenly. For a second he experienced a pang, almost 
despair, but the next moment he was tingling, glowing. He threw open the 
collar of his coat. 

Vera’s head drooped on his shoulder. ‘I can’t help loving you,’ she 
whispered. ‘Oh, I can’t help it, can I? Don’t be angry.’ 

‘No,’ he said thickly, ‘No, of course I’m not ... angry.’ 


She spoke again, so softly that he had to put his ear against her mouth to 
catch the murmured words: 

‘Don’t let me make you sorry.’ 

‘No. I don’t think ... I shan’t be sorry....’ 

There was the sound of footsteps on the path above them. Vera turned 
her head nervously. ‘What’s that?’ 

‘Only somebody walking on the path. They’! be gone directly.’ 

He watched them as they slowly passed, linked arm in arm, a man and 
girl. The man’s cigarette-end glowed a dull red between their screen of 
trees. Ken kept his eyes fixed steadily upon it until the footsteps died away 
and it was lost to sight. 


Il 


They returned to the Castle at seven. Ken extricated Reginald and they 
set off for home. 

Although it was Sunday a number of the shops had got their windows 
brightly lit for the display of Christmas goods. It had grown colder, and at 
Acton a sprinkle of fine snow began to fall. 

They were silent for the most part of their journey, but Vera once or 
twice put up a hand and squeezed his arm. He knew that she was radiantly 
happy. 

And himself too? What difference had that hour by the moon-hung river 
made to him, to her? He felt, at intervals, triumphant surges of elation. 


Looking at Vera’s face, illuminated for him momentarily by the sliding 
lamps or by the glitter of a passing tram, he was aware too of a sort of 
strange compassion, a detached sense of pity that included both of them. 
But somewhere, beneath compassion and elation, there ran uneasily the 
current of a dim, profound anxiety. 

He asked himself as they at length arrived at Stuttgart Road whether he 
were now more jealous or less jealous of Dick Frant than he had been. And 
he was surprised to find that actually, quite literally, the answer to that 
curious question was both more and less. 


CHAPTER V 


I 


IT was about a week later that there arrived the day which, equally with that 
remembered evening by the riverside at Richmond, Ken afterwards 
regarded as a landmark. 

Mrs. Condover was passing through what Vera called a ‘holy’ phase. 
Mr. Shillitoe had come regularly to supper for the last ten days, and Uncle 
Mat was almost banished from the house. Ken had been once to visit him at 
Regent’s Park, but kept this expedition secret until Mr. Verners should be 
once again restored to favour. 

The three of them—Ken, Vera and her mother—had just got up from tea 
when Mrs. Condover said suddenly: 

‘Mr. Shillitoe’s going to speak to-night in Highbury. At the tent. I’ve got 
to stay to finish up this mending before Sunday, but you two ought to go.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Ken. ‘When does it start?’ 

As a matter of fact this blow had taken neither him nor Vera by surprise, 
as, for the last few days, there had been several pointed references to Mr. 
Shillitoe’s campaign in Highbury. Ken knew that he was conducting, or at 
least assisting at, a series of revival meetings held in a vast tent upon a 
piece of vacant ground. It had been pitched quite closely to the Storers’ 
new abode in Essex Road and he had noticed it only the day before. 

‘It’s a nuisance of course,’ Vera had said. ‘It does seem such a waste.... 
But I’m afraid we’ll have to go, one night at anyrate, or else she’ll fly into 
another of her rages.’ 

‘At half-past seven,’ replied Mrs. Condover, answering Ken’s question. 
‘That gives you lots of time for a walk first.’ 


Ken, however, did not go for a walk. His mother, who had had a 
recurrence of her attacks, was, he knew, expecting his return in time for 
seven o’clock supper, and it was necessary to warn her of his change of 
plan. His heart reproached him, for, as he could not tell her of the 
Condovers and Mr. Shillitoe, he had to say that he was going to spend the 
evening at the Blanchards’, a proceeding which, in view of her condition, 
would seem callous, even cruel. 


But he was anxious not to anger Mrs. Condover just then. His mother he 
found looking better than when he had seen her last some hours ago. She 
smiled at him rather wanly when he told her he would not be in to supper, 
but said nothing to dissuade him. 

When he returned to number 20 he found Vera waiting for him ready 
dressed. Mrs. Condover was frowning. 

‘Where have you been—all by yourself?’ she asked. 

‘Home. I had to tell them that I’Ild not be in to supper.’ 

Mrs. Condover sniffed ominously. She made no remark except to tell 
them both to hurry off, but Ken knew well enough what was displeasing 
her. He had now been coming to the house for close upon four months, and 
all that time had never introduced them to his mother. Something would 
really have to be done about it soon, and the longer he delayed the more 
difficult would be the final explanations. Besides, he could not go on 
enjoying hospitality and making no return. He set off with Vera to the 
meeting feeling out of sorts and worried. 

Vera herself, as they were walking to the tram terminus, brought matters 
to a head. She had been silent for some minutes, but now said abruptly: 

“When are you going to take me to your house for tea? You know, you 
said that you were going to some day. Mother keeps pestering....’ 

They were now within two minutes of their tram. Ken made a sudden 
resolution. ‘What about Monday 


afternoon? Or any other day you like. That is, if mother’s better. She’s 
rather bad just now.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Vera. ‘Monday’ll do splendidly of course.’ 

She gave him a squeeze and Ken knew that she was pleased, but this 
open demonstration of her satisfaction irritated him. It declared too plainly 
her previous consciousness of being slighted. Besides, now that he was at 
last committed to the introduction, his mind was clouded with misgiving. 

In the tram Vera’s hand met his and held it all the way concealed 
beneath her coat, but his depression did not leave him. The evening at 
Richmond had intensified without, it seemed, confirming their relation. In a 
way, he felt less sure of her and more a prey to doubt than he had been 
before. As the tram rocked, clanging, down the ill-lit streets, he repeated to 
himself her whispered words: ‘Don’t let me make you sorry.’ Well, then, he 
wasn’t sorry, wouldn’t be. And, certainly, his conscience didn’t trouble him. 


It wasn’t that he felt that they were being wicked, bound for hell. That was 
all rot. It was what everybody did, Challis and Mepham, Verners—half the 
fellows that he knew. Yet he was troubled. He must admit now that Vera 
was, for all her delicacy and seeming innocence, essentially the type that 
had elicited the winks, the furtive sniggers, ribaldries, of Blanchard and his 
kind; that she was after all, in Laura’s or his mother’s phrase, ‘not a good 
girl.” And for the future he could never quite succeed in disbelieving 
anything that Mrs. Condover might say of her. 

The tram jerked, to a standstill. “This Highbury yet?’ asked Vera. ‘Why, 
how still you’ve been. I nearly went to sleep.’ 

“Yes. Let’s hop off.’ 

In the street his spirits rose again. ‘How long does the show last?’ he 
asked. 

‘Not awfully long, and if it does we can come out, though I’m afraid that 
Mr. Shillitoe’s not speaking till 


the very end. Still, I can always say that I felt sick and couldn’t stop for 
him. Mother said specially I wasn’t to be late.’ 

They were passing through an alley, dimly lit, that ran beside the 
Storers’ house and out on to the square. 

‘Kiss me!’ she said. 


II 


The ‘tent’ was visible to Ken as soon as they had left the square. It was 
lit up within so that its canvas sides glowed a dull yellow on the night. In 
the distance it reminded him grotesquely of an illuminated slug. 

They walked up to it, but did not immediately go inside. This was 
perhaps unwise, as already there was a stream of people passing through 
the central entrance. Ken regarded them with a faint stirring of curiosity. 
Women mostly, but there were men as well. The men, he thought, looked 
subject, vaguely harassed, carrying hymn-books and large Bibles. Their 
wives, upon the other hand, wore a triumphant, quietly excited air. 

‘What time is it?’ asked Vera. 

‘Just a quarter past. No need to go in yet. I bet it’s fit to stifle you 
inside.’ 


Over the entrance ran a large strip of crimson cloth with lettering in 
white: “Come to Jesus.” A knot of youths who were assembled close at 
hand, tumbling over the guy-ropes and exchanging crude witticisms 
concerning the ingoing worshippers, looked up at it and laughed. One of 
them, egged on by his companions, took up some mud and threw it, rather 
sheepishly, obliterating, however, the central ‘s’ of the last word. The rest 
roared with delight. 

“What’s happening?’ asked Vera nervously. A steward had appeared and 
was remonstrating sternly with the youths, who had fallen back a little way, 
abashed but giggling. 

Ken told her. ‘Do you come often to this sort of thing?’ he asked. 


‘Oh yes. At least I used to. Mother was always taking me. I expect 
you'll think it awfully funny. When you come out they’Il ask you: “Have 
you found the Lord?” I got quite used to it. I always answer “Yes, praise 
God.” Like that. Just quietly. If you said no they’Ild keep on pestering you. 
Besides, sometimes I really get worked up. The singing makes me want to 
cry. It’s funny....’ 

Ken laughed uneasily. ‘What’s that over there?’ A little farther down the 
road he caught the glittering of coloured lights. They could hear, though 
indistinctly, strains of music. ‘It’s a band or something. Shall we go and 
see?’ 

‘I know what it must be,” said Vera. ‘It’s the new dance-hall. Freda was 
telling me. They’ve got a carnival to-night. Ken, you must take me there 
some other time.’ 

‘A dance-hall?’ answered Ken. ‘But—’ 

‘Why not? Why shouldn’t I? All you’ve to do is lead me, see? It’s easy. 
Easier for you than if I wasn’t blind. I found that out. You know, I’ve been 
to dances several times. Mother had no idea of course.’ 

‘All right,’ said Ken. ‘Shall we just go and have a look there now?’ 

‘No, it’s too late,’ Vera replied despondently. ‘We'd better get in to the 
meeting quick or else the seats’ Il all be gone.’ 

They were, as they discovered, none too soon. The tent was packed, and 
Ken was lucky to find room for Vera and himself upon a form. ‘I’m glad 
we’re at the back at anyrate,’ she whispered. ‘If I’m too near the front I 
think that everything they say is meant especially for me.’ 


Almost immediately after they sat down there was a sudden hush. At the 
other end of the tent Ken saw Mr. Shillitoe rise up. He was standing upon a 
trestle platform which was hung in front with cloth of the same crimson 
colour as that which formed the background of the text outside. He said in a 
voice much quieter than 


usual: ‘We shall open the meeting by praying for the blessing of Almighty 
God.’ There was a brief pause, and then in a still lower although 
penetrating tone the prayer began. 

‘Oh, Lord, hear us when we cry to Thee. We are Thy children by 
adoption and grace. We would come to Thee not trusting in the filthy rags 
of our own righteousness but only in the merits of Thy dear Son Jesus 
Christ. In Him we are clean; with His stripes we are healed. Lord, be very 
near to us. Bless this meeting and make it the means of saving souls for 
Thee. Use us, Lord; make us fit instruments for the expression of Thy love 
to sinful men. Purge us; purify us. Cast out from among us everything that 
defileth. Grant that our light may so shine before men that they may glorify 
Thee, and that the lost, the wandering, the undecided, may have this night a 
saving vision of Thy tenderness. God, help them, bless them, and lead them 
if it be Thy pleasure to Thyself. May Thy presence rest on them, on us, and 
on this meeting. For Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 

Ken raised his eyes to look at Mr. Shillitoe. He appeared just the same as 
ever, but his voice, his bearing, had been different. The prayer had seemed 
to have a simple fervour and directness which he had not expected. 

Another man rose and announced a hymn. The tune was first played 
through upon a grand piano which looked strangely out of place upon the 
trestle platform, and then the congregation, standing up, began to sing. 


Open mine eyes that I may see 
Wonderful things prepared for me ... 


Vera evidently knew the hymn. She had joined softly in the first few 
lines, but then, remembering Ken, grew timid, and at the second verse 
ceased singing altogether. 

As the hymn proceeded Ken looked about him curiously. Half-way 
through he pulled himself up 


with a start as if he had been dreaming. He had a strange conviction that 
everything that had happened to him during the last few hours, his mother 
sitting up in bed to say good-bye to him, the journey down to Highbury in 
the tram, the youths who had thrown mud, had been unreal. He was all at 
once withdrawn from them, shut off and isolated from these things so 
utterly that it was only by a conscious effort he remembered them at all. He 
felt as he had sometimes felt when from a day of blustering wind he had 
walked suddenly into the quiet of his room. Or on a ship. Yes, that was it. 
The tent which from without was an illuminated slug was now a ship. He 
and Vera and all the rest of them were sailing.... And outside was the 
world, ‘the World’ indeed, which they had left behind, contemned. Its 
turmoil and its uproar dropped away. He could imagine that he saw this 
thought reflected on the faces of the people round about him. They were 
pilgrims, fellow-voyagers on a stormy sea. But the sea did not frighten 
them. They were secure within the ark. Between them and the sinful 
striving, vain commotion of the thronging Essex Road, the canvas sides of 
the revival tent were as a bulwark. This and this only was the really real. 

The hymn was followed by another, also played over first on the piano. 
Ken happened to know it and joined in with Vera. 


Rescue the per-ishing, Care for the dy-ing, 
Snatch them in pi-ty from sin and the grave ... 


Singing, he became aware that a new feeling was being communicated 
in the crowd around him. ‘Snatch them in pi-ty....” The tent was not alone 
an ark; it was a lifeboat too. Out there in Essex Road, inside perhaps as 
well, were souls that cried for succour. There was work to be done and 
rescue to be made;— to-night, even to-night! A diffused excitement, at first 
subdued, rose gradually till it infected every tone and every gesture. He 
could feel, himself, a rising 


sense of imminence, could see the faces of the people near to him grow 
tense with it. They were waiting for something, expecting something. 
Suspense became unbearable. 

The last verse was over. They had sat down once more. Suddenly, from 
a far corner, came a voice, tortured and sharp as caught in agony: ‘Hasten 
Thy coming, Lord. Move powerfully in our midst. Lord, we had sixty-three 


last night. Give us a hundred, Lord....’ The voice ceased, abruptly as it had 
arisen, but from all sides were heard the answering ‘Amens.’ 

There was a movement on the platform. A man with a sallow, 
cadaverous face and eyes darkly underlined stepped to a kind of reading- 
desk or rostrum. In a ringing voice he announced the text: 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. 


Il 


Ken’s attention to the address was distracted by his interest in its effect 
upon the crowd. The excitement which had first become apparent during 
the singing of the second hymn grew momentarily more intense. Each 
instant he could feel it working up and up.... The speaker’s words were 
punctuated with ejaculations, curious half-articulate cries and shouts of 
‘Praise the Lord!’ Vera whispered faintly: ‘Oh, ’'m getting scared. I wish 
we hadn’t come.’ 

After about ten minutes the preacher took his seat. There was another 
hymn, ‘Gather in the Sheaves,’ and then a second prayer. A man who had 
been sitting, almost hidden, near the grand piano, stepped forward to the 
rostrum. He was short, clean-shaven and grey-haired, attired in a frock- 
coat. Ken listened to his words as in a dream. 

“Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” “Though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as snow.” “In no wise,”’—‘As 
scarlet.”—The foulest, 


the vilest, there is no limit to His mercy. “Whosoever will may come.” 
Come to Jesus. Again and again you have rejected Him, but He is waiting, 
waiting still and pleading. Don’t put it off. Enter while the door of Grace is 
open. Next month, next week, to-morrow even, it may close. Oh, friends, 
don’t do as I did. Don’t give your best years to Satan and the fag end of 
your life to Him. It isn’t fair. Don’t be afraid of the Christian life. When I 
was a young man I used to think that Christians were a kind of namby- 
pamby folk, too frightened to do anything but read their Bibles and sing 
hymns. Well, I was wrong. Thank God, I have made trial of His mercy. 
Friends, it’s the only life, a life for real men, real women,—the manliest, 
the winsomest. Brothers, sisters, won’t you come to Him? He’s waiting. His 
loving arms are stretching out for you.... Don’t, oh don’t, delay, but cast 


your sins away and come. Make the surrender. Take your stand here and 
now for Christ. Don’t be afraid, but cross the line and come....’ 

With the last words, almost anticipating them, there rose from 
somewhere near a distant corner of the tent a hymn. Gently at first, but with 
a growing volume, it spread spontaneously from bench to bench. 


‘O-ver the line!’ hear the swee-eet refrain! 
An-gels are chanting the heavenly strain ... 


Somebody, of course, must have started it, and Ken could never free 
himself entirely from a suspicion of stage-management, but the effect was 
none the less tremendous. In a manner it was even dreadful. The notes rose 
higher, became piercing, in an intolerable sweetness of appeal. Ken himself 
could feel his skin prickling, and, on looking at Vera, saw that she was 
sobbing. A fierce, though undefined distress plucked at his heart. 


‘Over the line’ I will not remain, 
I’ll cross it and go to Je-sus. 


There was a movement near the door. A woman with the tears pouring 
down her face got up suddenly. She wore a little coat of black, curled fur, 
and was assisted by two men to the front bench. Here, apparently, she knelt, 
for Ken immediately lost sight of her. ‘The first one. Praise His name! The 
first....” Cries and deep-breathed ejaculations rose on every hand. 

The woman was followed by another and by yet another. Then by a man. 
From this point onwards there was a constant stream of converts to the 
front, at times decreasing to a trickle, but never wholly ceasing. Still, the 
tension, the stretched electric atmosphere, did not abate. More was 
expected yet. Ken became conscious of a new quality in the temper of the 
meeting. It had grown almost threatening. There was that sense of 
something mounting, mounting, ready to boil over, which, in a street mob, 
would have been called ‘ugly.’ Presently would come the rush. But here the 
‘rush’ was an assault on human souls, the stubborn citadel of sinful hearts. 
One could feel them obstinately, perversely, holding out; slowly, almost 
luxuriously, cracking, caving in.... 


As the converted reached the seat below the platform they were received 
by Mr. Shillitoe and two of his assistants. Ken could see the three black- 
clothed figures moving from one to another, nursing the new-born souls, 
bending sometimes to pray, rising to wipe the perspiration from their 
brows. Somebody had begun to count: ‘Forty-seven, forty-seven souls for 
Jesus, forty-eight, forty-nine....’ 

Meanwhile the singing had continued. Nobody gave out the numbers or 
the names but, as it seemed spontaneously, hymn followed hymn. ‘Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus,’ ‘Rock of Ages,’ ‘Jesu, Lover of my Soul.’ Vera had 
made efforts to fight back her emotion but usually broke down after a line 
or two. Ken became seriously concerned for her, fearing that she would 
grow hysterical. Why had they ever come? 


Suddenly from the platform Mr. Shillitoe called out: ‘Let the converted 
stand!’ About two-thirds of the assembly rose. 

‘Somebody testify!’ 

An old man, bald-headed, but with a long, frosty beard, began: ‘Fifty 
years ago I found the Lord. I was eighteen then and now I’m sixty-eight. 
I’ve never regretted it. ’ve stuck to Him, and He, the blessed Lord, He’s 
stuck to me. Conviction, Justification, Sanctification; I’ve been through all 
the stages. I wouldn’t change my lot with any earthly monarch on his 
throne. And why? Because I’ve something here’—he pressed his heart 
—‘that all the riches of the world could never buy....’ 

So it went on. The old man was followed by a girl with hair still down 
her back, by an elderly woman in a bonnet and a shawl, by a young man 
with crutches. Hardly did one cease before another had begun. And all this 
time the penitents, the seekers of the Lord, were moving to the front. Above 
the shouts of ‘Glory!’ ‘Praise the Lord!’ Ken could still hear the counting 
going on. ‘Ninety-two—ninety-four—a brother and sister have just taken 
stand for Christ—ninety-five. Hallelujah, hallelujah!’ 

Just then he felt Vera touch his arm. When he looked round at her he 
gave a Start. He had suddenly an alarmed realisation of her condition and a 
sort of disgust with himself for not anticipating it or seeing it before. She 
said to him brokenly: ‘I can’t bear it.... Oh, we’ve been wicked. I mean it. 
I’m so miserable. Will you come with me if I go up there?’ 

Her distress attracted the attention of persons round about. A woman 
bent towards them and, placing a hand on Vera’s shoulder, whispered: 


‘Don’t cry, my dear.... I know it takes a little courage. Never mind the 
people. Don’t be afraid to confess Him before men.’ 

Vera continued to shake with sobs, and the woman to console and plead 
with her, casting from time to time 


a glance at Ken. He was torn in a confusion of emotions. The noise and 
excitement made him giddy so that he couldn’t think. He looked at Vera 
and for an instant half made up his mind to go with her. That would be 
easy. He had a choking, suffocated feeling in his throat, for which next 
moment he despised himself. His heart grew stubborn and contemptuous. 
These people talked as if the bravery were all in going to the front, and 
even somehow made you feel a coward if you didn’t. Whereas, it was 
precisely the reverse. The simplest thing in all the world was just to go up 
there, kneel, weep, do any silly thing.... He could feel that impulse in 
himself, rising, increasing. Hysteria. He was like a woman then. ‘The Lord 
was working in his heart’ ... Yet anyhow, if Vera went he’ld have to go as 
well. He couldn’t let her go up there alone. 

She was in a state bordering upon collapse. Tears were streaming down 
her face. The woman who had first been urging her to stand had now been 
joined by others. People in the benches in front of them had turned about. 
‘Don’t put it off.... Don’t reyect Him.... A young life.... Give your young 
life to Him.’ 

Suddenly there came a shout from the front. ‘Ninety-nine. Ninety-nine. 
Who’ ll be the hundredth?’ And at the same moment a woman’s voice 
arose: 


There were nine-ty and nine that safe-ly lay 
In the shel-ter of the fold. 


The crowd, with a kind of apprehending gasp for its almost too perfect 
aptitude, joined in the hymn. 


But one was out on the hills a-way 
Far off from the gates of gold. 


Vera had been induced to stand. She was tottering, but the woman on her 
left assisted her. She moved slowly along the bench. Ken, after a moment’s 
hesitation, got up too and followed her. 


They were walking close together up the narrow aisle. People were 
crying out, encouraging them, and shouting ‘Glory, glory!’ But his own 
brain was in a whirl. He was conscious of nothing save a dull resentment, a 
sort of savage yet resigned dejection. 

All at once he became aware of someone tugging at his coat and of a 
voice within his ear: ‘Bly! I say, Bly!’ 

He turned sharply. They were now opposite the central entrance of the 
tent. The person who pulled at his coat confronted him. Ken stared at him 
bewildered. Why, of all people, Verners! 

‘Good Lord, I’m glad I found you. It was just a chance. Audrey Storer 
sent me. She was going to the dance and saw you here. I’ll explain outside. 
Look here, Bly, it’s a message. I’m sorry, your mother’s taken ill. It’s rather 
Serious.’ 


BOOK III 


CHAPTER I 


I 


FEBRUARY,—nearly March. The afternoons were drawing out perceptibly. 
Along the square the trees were waking up. Their boughs, though leafless 
still, were thickening with a faint purplish bloom like smoke. 

Ken, standing at the window of his bedroom on the second floor, gazed 
down at them a little vacantly. It was beginning to grow dark. He yawned 
and felt abstractedly for matches. 

From the front garden rose an intermittent sound of hammering. He 
dropped his glance incuriously towards the shed where Mr. Bone, prostrate 
upon his side, was using the last of the light to carry out some alteration to 
his motor-cycle. Only his legs were visible, but even these wore an 
absorbed and concentrated look. At intervals they shuddered, faintly and 
intently. 

Ken was about to raise the window and call out to him, but stopped. 
Audrey was shouting up the stairs: 

‘Visitors! Someone for you. Be quick. We’re just agoin’ to have tea!’ 

‘All right! Com—ing!’ 

Hastily lighting the gas he walked over to the mirror and anxiously 
surveyed his face and hair. He removed his boots, and, from a locker near 
his bed, produced brushes and a tin of blacking. 

‘Visitors,’ he wondered. Perhaps one of them was Vera. 


II 


Nearly two months had passed since he had left her in the mission tent, 
and hurried home with Verners. 
He could remember how, when he had asked for 


details of his mother’s illness, Verners had frowned and _ looked 
embarrassed and annoyed. 

All the way up to Holloway and in the Archway Road this curious mood 
of his continued. He had confined himself to explaining over and over 
again how it was that he had come to be in Highbury at all, and how the 


news of Mrs. Bly’s attack had reached the Storers. Ken understood 
afterwards that Laura had sent a message to the Blanchards and that 
Verners who had happened to be present had repeated it to Audrey at the 
dance an hour later. It seemed that after all he was some distant relative of 
Uncle Mat’s and that he had been once or twice to visit him at Regent’s 
Park. ‘But that’s only the last fortnight. Never set eyes on the old boy till 
then. Funny, aint it?’ Ken felt a shock of faint surprise at finding his 
original suspicion thus confirmed, but at the moment this could hardly 
interest him. Verners seemed nervous, ruffled, almost petulant. After giving 
him a message for Audrey to convey to Vera, Ken had been glad to leave 
him at the corner of the road. 

Five minutes more and he was home. Laura had let him in, and when he 
saw her face he understood why Verners had not answered him. Too late! 
His mother had had a seizure almost immediately after he had left her, and 
had been dead three hours. 


Il 


Laura, he vaguely wondered why, had lit a fire in his bedroom. He sat up 
by it most of the night without attempting to undress. Next morning came 
the visit to the undertaker, to the cemetery officials (in company with 
Laura), writing of letters and despatch of telegrams. He had no black 
clothes to wear, and Laura told him he must buy a suit. ‘Poor boy!’ she kept 
repeating, ‘Poor, poor boy!’ But he felt nothing, absolutely nothing. 

Of the relatives and friends invited to the funeral 


only five appeared. One of these, a married sister of his father’s, insisted 
that he should go back with her next week to Dulwich. This aunt, whom 
Ken had never even seen before, had with her husband helped him in a 
multitude of ways. They had bought some of the furniture and seen the 
house agent about the unexpired lease. Ken was convinced of their 
kindness, but on his first and tentative descent to Dulwich he was seized 
with panic. He had gone there one afternoon for tea and supper, and when 
they pressed him to remain and spend the night he had astonished them by 
leaving hurriedly without his cap. Indeed, he almost rushed away. It was 
ungrateful and it was unreasonable, but he could never go and live with 
them. 


Next morning he had paid a week’s rent in advance to Mrs. Storer. The 
aunt was mortally offended, as certainly she had a right to be, but Ken’s 
resolve was made. As soon as the remaining furniture had gone to auction 
he had thrown together such things as he would require for the night into a 
suitcase and started off forthwith for Essex Road. His trunk containing 
books and clothes had followed him next day. 

That was five weeks ago. The time seemed sometimes shorter, 
sometimes a great deal longer. It seemed longest, usually, in the early 
afternoon, when tea was still a great way off and there was nothing he 
could do but read. He fell into a state of brooding melancholy, from which 
as yet he had no heart or strength to rouse himself. Grief for his mother, 
which for the first few days he was too stunned to feel, now overtook him 
in his solitude. He thought with bitter self-reproach of his neglect, the 
weary hours that she must have spent alone in bed while he had been too 
selfishly engrossed to care.... In his trunk he had come upon a bundle of 
her letters, written to himself when she had been away one August long ago 
with friends at Tavistock. He spent the best part of a night in trying to 
decide whether he should preserve them or destroy them. Finally, after 
glancing through two or 


three, he had placed them on the fire. To keep them would have meant 
perpetual opportunity of added misery, the constant threat of being 
harrowed in rereading them, and that, he told himself despairingly, was 
more than he could stand. 

It was a pity that at this juncture he had so few friends to talk with him, 
or rather that they were too occupied to spare the time. From nine o’clock 
till Ernie had returned from work at half-past six there was nobody in the 
house but Effie, Audrey and their mother, and the two latter were almost 
always busy about household tasks. On two occasions, certainly, he had 
been with Freda to a cinema, but even she, he found, was not to be relied 
upon. Suddenly, deplorably, she had fallen victim to the pimply charms of 
Mr. Bone. 

However, Essex Road was better far than Dulwich could have been. Ken 
would remind himself of this sometimes when he felt lonely and dispirited, 
or ill at ease about his future plans. Fortunately, as far as money went, he 
need have no immediate anxiety. Although his mother’s income had been 
derived almost entirely from an annuity, there yet was quite sufficient at the 


bank to keep him comfortably in Essex Road for several months. It would 
be a little while before he could have access to these funds,—Mrs. Bly had 
died intestate, and legal formalities of some kind had to be gone through,— 
but in the meantime he had nearly twenty pounds of his own money in the 
savings-bank, to say nothing of the proceeds of the sale of furniture. 

But that was not entirely the point. Apart from every question of finance 
he must, he felt, make up his mind to settle down to work of some 
description before long. Even if that meant nothing but resuming Algebra 
and Latin verbs with Mr. Stone, whom since his mother’s death he had not 
seen, it would at anyrate be better than his present inactivity. 

Unfortunately at this time his friends were nearly all away or ill. 
Blanchard was down with ’flu, and Verners had gone off to Ilfracombe 
three weeks ago. 


Uncle Mat and Brenda certainly were still available, and Ken had been to 
see them once or twice, but Brenda for some reason he could not make out 
had lost her air of cordial frankness. 

All this, however, would have been as nothing if Vera and her mother 
had not also left for the seaside. On the day after the funeral he had 
received a formal note of sympathy, which struck him as rather lukewarm, 
from Mrs. Condover. Vera, it seemed, had needed rest and change, and they 
were going for a month to Aldborough. More than this her mother did not 
state. Later came another letter to say that they were staying till the end of 
February. A tract was enclosed, so Ken concluded that, as Vera would have 
said, a ‘holy’ phase was on. Would she make use of that expression still? he 
wondered. Just what had happened after he had left her in the mission tent 
he had no means of finding out, and his uncertainty left room for every 
feverish imagining. Meanwhile, he had made more than one despondent 
pilgrimage to Stuttgart Road. 

But now the time had come for her return. The exact date had not been 
stated, and number 20 when he saw it last was empty still. That, however, 
had been three days ago, and it would be the first of March on Sunday. It 
was possible, he thought, if they were back, that Vera would come round to 
visit him with Freda. 

He gave a final polish to his boots and glanced once more at his 
reflection in the mirror. He felt his heart pounding. Perhaps Mrs. Condover 
would be there to tell him he must come no more to Stuttgart Road. 


Perhaps Vera had really got converted and would think it wrong to speak to 
him again. Perhaps, perhaps.... 
He turned out the gas and ran downstairs. 


CHAPTER II 


I 


FREDA was standing in the parlour when he entered it, and for a moment 
his heart gave a drop of disappointment. But almost immediately he 
discovered Vera. She had been sitting partly hidden by a screen and as the 
room was dim he had not seen her. Hearing his step she got up from her 
chair and held out both her hands to him. ‘Hel/o!’ she said. 

He realised suddenly that they were both self-conscious, for it was 
almost the first time that they had met with anyone save Mrs. Condover for 
witness. Audrey, and Ernie too, were in the room, and his own answering 
‘Hello’ had echoed hers in copying its tone of lightness. 

‘Let’s have the gas,’ said Freda, feeling for matches in Ken’s pocket, 
‘and you just take a squint at her!’ 

With the lighting of the gas the reason for this exhortation was apparent. 
Audrey gave a cry of astonishment. ‘Oh, Gawd! Whatever made her do it!” 
She stepped back a pace or two to stare at Vera. 

“Yes, but it’s nice though, don’t you think?’ said Freda. ‘I really think it 
suits her awfully well.’ 

Whilst the room was still in semi-darkness Ken had been vaguely 
conscious of some change in Vera’s looks. Now that the gas was lit he saw 
its cause. Her hair, instead of falling in a golden shower down her back as 
he remembered it, was neatly bunched into a shining coil above her neck. 
She laughed, and, turning slowly for their scrutiny, put up a hand to cover 
the white nape. ‘It felt so cold at first!’ 

As the three girls were talking eagerly beneath the light, Ken stood apart 
with Ernie and regarded them in silence. With her hair up Vera seemed at 
once older 


and much younger. The suggestion of maturity was contradicted by a touch 
somewhere of added childishness, as if she were indeed a very little girl at 
pains to look grown up. Ken, as he gazed at her, felt all at once depressed, 
uncertain of himself, of her, of everything. She too, he saw, though smiling 
placidly at Audrey’s chaff, was not entirely free from this constraint. He 
imagined that they were both glad when Mrs. Storer entered with the tea. 


Mr. Bone also had come in. He was introduced to Vera and made an 
awkward bow which she of course did not perceive. Freda giggled. “‘Who’s 
coming for sixpennyworth o’ dark to-night?’ she asked. ‘Last time we went 
he squeezed me up so tight I nearly slid into an old gent’s lap.” Mr. Bone 
contemplated her a moment fondly, then, in a deep and sudden roar, 
observed: ‘And ’e was eatin’ peppermints!’ This sally so excruciated him 
that for two minutes afterwards he sat and writhed, weakly regarding the 
whole company through eyes which swam with tears. 

Ken glanced from time to time at Vera. She had been given a chair next 
to him by Mrs. Storer, and this admission, tacit though it was, of their 
relationship produced in him a slight embarrassment. Vera as well seemed 
hardly at her ease, but that might be accounted for on other grounds. For 
one thing, Ken surmised, she probably suspected that they had all heard of 
her ‘conversion’ in the mission tent, though, as it happened, this was not 
the case. He found it difficult to hide his eagerness to speak with her alone. 

At length the opportunity arrived. Freda and Mr. Bone set off together 
for their cinema, and Audrey and her mother disappeared into the scullery 
with the tea-things. Vera agreed at once to Ken’s suggestion of a walk. 

In the hall he helped her on with her coat. His fingers touched her neck, 
firm and unfamiliar below the newly prisoned hair. ‘Hairpins!’ she warned. 
‘They’re always coming out!’ 


He was suddenly provoked. ‘Oh, damn the hair-pins!’ He had not meant 
to kiss her till they were outside, but now he crushed her in his arms. She 
sighed, half closed her eyes, but freed herself abruptly the next instant. 
‘Quick, let me go. Not here!’ 

A minute later, in the street, she said with a slight smile: ‘It does me 
good for you to hug me like you did. Roughly, like that. Keeps me from 
putting on too many airs!’ 

He glanced at her uneasily. The fear that she was somehow altered and 
estranged from him returned. It had vanished when he kissed her in the 
hall, but now he saw that she was still uncertain in her manner and 
constrained. 

The road was crowded, noisy with the roar of traffic and the constant 
clanging of the trams. 

‘Let’s go back to the square again, or somewhere where it’s quieter,’ he 
said. ‘We can’t talk here.’ 
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They passed the Storers’ house once more and then turned down the 
alley leading from the square. Halfway along it Vera, who, he could see, 
had braced herself as for some painful effort, said abruptly: 

‘I’m sorry you can’t come to see us like you used to do. Not yet awhile 
that is. And—and it’s my fault. That’s what I had to tell you.’ 

For the last hour, through the noisy tea, he had prepared himself for 
something of this kind. Now, when he was about to hear the worst, he was 
surprised to find how calmly he could speak. 

‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘I see.’ Then, in a tone deliberately light, ‘How long 
have you been back?’ 

‘Been back?’ She faltered, disconcerted. ‘Oh, yesterday. I couldn’t let 
you know.’ 

Suddenly she snatched her arm away from him. ‘You’ve changed!’ she 
said. *... not like you used to be ... ’m going home!’ 


They stopped and stood facing each other. A crisis had developed sooner 
than he had expected. There was enough light from a lamp for him to see 
that she was crying, and at this sight his heart bounded. He felt a rush of 
pure, intoxicating joy so that his own eyes blurred. It wasn’t that then, not 
what he had feared. And nothing less could matter. 

‘I haven’t changed,’ he said. 

She moved towards him with a smothered cry. For a minute they hung 
locked. ‘Oh,’ she whispered, ‘I have been so afraid. I was so frightened that 
you’d changed.’ 

He disengaged himself. ‘Tell me,’ he said. They recommenced their 
walk. 

Vera had turned her face away from him. ‘I should have sent a message 
to you somehow. But I was so ashamed. I’m still afraid that you won’t 
understand.’ 

‘T will. Yes, I will.’ 

‘Did mother write to you?’ 

“Yes, twice. About ten days ago, and then before that when my mother 
died.’ 


‘Oh yes, I was so sorry for you then.... What you must have thought of 
me.... Oh, Ken, I should have sent a message!’ 

He squeezed her arm. ‘Oh, that’s all right.... Tell me, what happened 
after—after I saw you last.’ 

‘Why, that—that in the tent you mean, well, that—’ She forced a 
nervous laugh. ‘That’s finished with.’ She laughed again. ‘It didn’t last a 
week.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Ken. Her evident embarrassment had infected him. For some 
moments they walked on in silence. 

‘I told you how it was with me,’ Vera went on at length. ‘The music and 
the singing and all that. I told you, didn’t I?’ Her tone was challenging. ‘Do 
any of the others know?’ she asked. ‘I mean about my going to the front. I 
couldn’t tell if Freda had found out....’ 

‘No,’ said Ken. ‘I didn’t tell them anyhow. Of 


course they know that you and I were in the tent, that’s all.’ 

‘Good! I’m so glad they didn’t get to know.’ 

It was plain how much his reassurance had relieved her. He was going to 
divert the conversation to a topic less confusing, but Vera hurriedly 
continued: 

‘Listen. ’'ve got something I must tell you....” Her voice sank lower. 
‘ve been very unbrave—and silly. Oh, I can’t think how ever I could 
come to say the things I did....’ 

She laid both hands on him imploringly. ‘I’m so afraid to tell in case you 
never can forgive me.’ 

“Tell me,’ he said. 

‘Well then, when I got back ... excited and all that, you know, and 
mother praying—Mr. Shillitoe was there as well, he took me home ... but it 
was afterwards, up in my room in bed. Mother kept asking me, and praying 
all the time.... She kept on asking me, and I was crying.... It made me say 
all kinds of things I didn’t mean.... She wouldn’t stop.... I told her about 
you—Richmond and everything ... I couldn’t help somehow....’ 

Her words ended in a whisper he could scarcely catch. 

‘Richmond?’ he asked, though he was well enough aware by this of 
what she meant. 

‘... And everything. Upon the bank. And other times as well. She had 
remembered all the days when we’d been out alone. And then she said that 


you were just another like Dick Frant. Oh, I felt so ashamed....’ 

Ken remained silent for some moments. The gravity of this intelligence 
was not to be denied. He felt a kind of suffocated indignation, a faint 
nausea, but anger against Vera was the least of his emotions. 

‘Oh Gawd!’ he said with an attempt at a wry laugh. ‘That’s put the lid 
on it....” He had the sense of a necessity to hold his ground provisionally 
somehow until he found his bearings, and was just going to continue in this 
would-be humorous vein when Vera said: 


‘I’ve been so miserable. I thought sometimes I’ld have to run away or 
die.’ 

‘She said I mustn’t come to see you any more?’ 

‘No, not exactly. She’s so funny about that. Sometimes she’ld almost 
joke about it all. You know, even when she found out about Dick Frant 
she’ld let him come.... But at the end there was a sort of scene....’ 

‘Oh well ...’ said Ken. He stopped, but presently went on: ‘It can’t be 
helped. We’ Il have to see each other when we can....’ 

‘Then you forgive me, really? You’re not just pretending?’ 

‘No. Of course I’m not.’ 

They walked on for some time in silence. It was true that he “was 
neither angry nor ‘pretending,’ but, all the same, the revelation that had just 
been made was serious. His realisation of its seriousness increased at every 
step. Not only were his future trysts with Vera jeopardised but, even when 
they did contrive to meet, it would be difficult to free themselves from a 
pervading air of stealth and guilty secrecy—a constant atmosphere of stolen 
sweets. Something which had at first been merely natural, incidental, would 
now inevitably become the end and object of their assignations. It would be 
quite impossible to banish or ignore it. 

“Well anyhow,’ said Vera, ‘I can always let you know by Girlie York. 
She could wait for you at the corner of the road and let you know if 
mother’s in or not.’ 

‘Girlie York?’ 

‘Oh, yes, you know. The girl who lives next door. She’s rather awful in 
some ways, but— No, perhaps Freda would be better after all. I think she 
would. And she can take your messages to me more easily.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Ken. 


If only they had never been to Richmond! Yet, if not Richmond, it would 
certainly have been some other 


place. On one or two occasions after that evening by the river bank they 
had discussed this question openly, and he could realise now that Vera’s 
attitude had all along been franker and far simpler than his own. Or 
seemingly. What she called ‘being naughty’ was to her the merest 
commonplace of love, a sort of sport or game which everybody played, 
though covertly, a matter not of morals but of ‘opportunities,’ successful 
scheming. Glancing towards her shadowed face, childish, inscrutable, 
beneath a wide-brimmed velvet hat, he wondered if indeed her view were 
right. Perhaps not only she but every other girl was secretly ‘like that.’ Old 
Snowie, even, when she had been young, or Blanchard’s ‘hag’! But now, 
although he smiled, he felt dismay. If Vera had been different, ‘really nice,’ 
would he have felt more sure of her, and happier? If she had truly got 
converted at the mission tent? He thought it possible. The weakness which 
had made her vulnerable to him might otherwise become a threat.... He had 
a moment’s sense of helplessness. And, most of all, he could not have said 
why, her mother’s curious behaviour frightened him. He would actually 
have felt far more at ease if Mrs. Condover, on hearing Vera’s tale, had 
definitely, straightforwardly, forbidden him the house.... 

“You see,’ said Vera in a tone of earnestness, ‘I really thought, when I 
confessed to her, that what we did was wrong. I really thought it was. I'd 
really made my mind up to be good. And then.... Oh, well, I knew I 
couldn’t be. But I kept on pretending to myself, and her, for quite a while. 
I’m sure that’s just what everybody does—pretend—aren’t you? I don’t see 
how they can be different like they say. I don’t believe—’ 

A clock was striking eight. ‘Ill have to go,’ she broke off suddenly. ‘I 
promised I’ld be back before half-past.” Her face, which recently had 
shown a kind of puzzled scorn, indignant wonderment, grew sorrowful. 

They turned, retraced their steps. 


“Well then,’ said Ken as they approached the house, ‘you’ll let me 
know?’ 
‘Of course. Freda’ll let you know.’ 


Freda herself, he saw, was waiting for them on the porch. ‘Come on!’ 
she called on catching sight of them. ‘We’ll have to race if we’re to get you 
home in time. Bonesey and I came back at quarter-to on purpose.’ 
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Ken had intended, in the quiet of his room, to ponder and turn over in 
his mind what he had learned from Vera, but, when he locked his door and 
lit the gas, he saw a letter waiting for him on his dressing-table. 

The handwriting was Mrs. Condover’s. He tore open the envelope and 
read. 


DEAR MR. BLY, 


We came home yesterday. Both Vera and myself feel a lot better for the 
change. If you can spare the time please come to tea with us on Wednesday. Vera, 
I know, is looking forward to seeing you again, and I too have several things 
which I should like to speak to you about. 


This message, short as it was, filled two whole pages. At the bottom of 
the second the sprawling signature ‘Esther Condover’ was written very 
large and thickly inked with a peculiar flourish. 


CHAPTER III 


I 


NEXT morning Ken received another letter, this time from Uncle Mat, 
inviting him to come to lunch that day. Brenda had added a postscript: ‘Do 
come. We haven’t had a sight of you for ages!’ 

During the hour or so before he started off for Regent’s Park he had 
leisure to think over what had happened on the previous evening. At 
breakfast, usually a cheerful meal, Audrey had rallied him on his 
preoccupation, and Mrs. Storer, considering him attentively from behind 
her teapot, had remarked: ‘He’s bored. That’s what it is. He wants some 
work to do!’ This was plain speaking and designed as such. Though Ken 
perceived that it was kindly meant he coloured slightly and felt irritated. 

But it was not anxiety about a job that worried him just then. Some of 
the things which Vera had communicated to him were only now beginning 
to take full effect. They had operated, it seemed, with a kind of delay 
action, and it was not until this moment that he was able to appreciate them 
properly. In particular, her behaviour in exposing their relation to her 
mother had disturbed him more than he had realised at the time. It was still 
true that anger, in the sense of violent resentment, was absent from his 
mind, but he felt wonder, misgiving, and perhaps a little disappointment 
that her ‘confession’ had been made so easily. It was not merely her own 
secret which she had divulged, but his as well. He looked forward with the 
keenest apprehension and repugnance to Wednesday’s interview with Mrs. 
Condover. 

However, as he got off the tram at Camden Town he did his best to east 
these troubles from his mind. 


Brenda, when he arrived, was looking for him through the window. She 
waved and ran to open the door. ‘Splendid!’ she said. ‘So glad you 
managed to turn up.’ She gripped his hand warmly, and the constraint 
which he had noticed when he saw her last seemed to have disappeared. 

Mr. Verners was busy on some work which he could not break off for 
lunch. After waiting till nearly half-past one it was decided to begin 


without him. Brenda carried in the joint and the hot dishes from the 
kitchen. ‘Cooked it myself!’ she said. ‘You’d better say your prayers!’ 

They were in the room which she had called the ‘well,’ its walls, like all 
the others in the house, covered with heads and plumes, horns, skins, and 
the whole bodies of stuffed birds and animals. A clear fire was here and 
there reflected in the polished floor and even, redly, in the glasses on the 
table, for, although cold and dry, the day was dull and with a hint of fog. 
Brenda, sitting down with an effect of briskness, took up the knife to carve. 

“You any good at this? No? Well, ll have to make the best of it myself. 
But first of all my gig-lamps!’ 

He had never seen her wearing spectacles before. Somehow, the round, 
thick rims of tortoiseshell took nothing from her looks. If anything, they 
rather suited her. 

‘I’ve had a cold,’ she said. ‘That’s why you find me here to cook your 
lunch. I was away two days, and as it wasn’t worth while going back on 
Saturday I’m here to-day as well. Seein’ as ’ow the harlot’s down with ’flu 
it was quite providential.’ 

‘What?’ said Ken. 

‘Oh, sorry. I’m afraid I shocked you. It’s our servant. Her name’s 
Charlotte. There’s a rhyme you know....’ 

She had coloured slightly, and made a vigorous onslaught on the joint. 
Ken was laughing. 


Brenda looked up at him with a glance which became frankly cordial. 
‘What do you do these days?’ she asked. ‘I mean, are you still studying or 
what?’ 

‘No, ’'m not doing anything just now. Of course, I could go on, I 
suppose, for my exam....’ 

‘Or get some sort of job. It’s bad for you—to waste your time like 
this —How do you hit it with the Storers now?’ she broke off all at once. ‘I 
think that Audrey girl is pretty fierce. Thanks to young Cousin Leonard as 
he calls himself I met her at a dance.’ 

After a pause she added, smiling, ‘I hear the Condovers are back.’ 

“Yes,” said Ken. ‘I know. They came from Aldborough on Thursday.’ 

But he had answered absently. He was thinking of Brenda’s previous 
remark about the Storers. ‘Leonard,’ he knew, was Verners, and he 
experienced a kind of shock at learning it had been through him that 


Brenda was acquainted with his friends at Highbury. He had till now 
assumed that it was just the other way about—that Verners knew the 
Storers through the intermediacy of Brenda or of Uncle Mat. Since this 
apparently was not the case, was it a mere coincidence that he encountered 
Audrey at the dance? Neither she, nor Freda, who had been there as well, 
had, now Ken came to think of it, said anything to clear the matter up. He 
felt puzzled, and, for some reason he would not too rigorously define, 
uneasy also. The two segments of his acquaintance—Blanchard and other 
leading prikes of Orton’s on the one hand, and Vera, Brenda and the Storers 
on the other—had, to this time, been sharply sundered. Somehow the 
prospect of their mutual interpenetration filled him with vague alarm. 

He might possibly have gained enlightenment from Brenda if Mr. 
Verners had not entered at this moment. When scolded for his late 
appearance he only smiled in silence. His face was drawn, and Ken had 
never found him so completely taciturn. He concluded that it 


must have been at Brenda’s instigation that Uncle Mat invited him to lunch. 

After the meal was over Brenda suggested going to the Zoo. ‘We’ll have 
to hurry though. It’s shut at four.’ 

They spent an hour in wandering from cage to cage. As they walked 
slowly from the ape-house to the sea-lions’ pond, Brenda said suddenly: 
“What do you think of Advertising as a job? How would you like to have a 
try at Faroe’s where I work?’ 

He was at first too taken by surprise to do more than repeat vaguely, 
‘Advertising?’ 

“Yes, advertising. Don’t look so alarmed, but listen. Look here, you want 
a job. Well, why not be prepared at anyrate to talk it over sensibly?’ 

Standing beside the pond, he listened, half unwillingly, to Brenda as she 
rapidly outlined her scheme. ‘Of course, you wouldn’t make a lot,—not for 
a Start. And probably you’ld hate it. But all the same it’ld be something, 
wouldn’t it? Faroe’s assistant, Matheson, is looking round this minute for a 
man like you. He doesn’t know it, but he is, and if you like to try ’'m 
almost sure that I can let you in on it. You see, so far they’ve never got the 
type, the proper kind. Nothing between hard-bitten touts with broken 
finger-nails and well-dressed morons with an Oxford accent.’ 

Ken remained silent. He would have liked to appear interested, but her 
enthusiasm failed to rouse him. Even, it had provoked a kind of slow 


antagonism. He gazed morosely at the waters of the pond, stirred into 
constant chilly motion by the darting sea-lions. Their barking came to him 
monotonously, hoarsely, through the foggy air. 

‘Well,’ said Brenda, after waiting for him to reply, ‘I’m sorry you’re so 
unresponsive. I thought perhaps you really wanted work.’ 

‘But advertising,’ murmured Ken. ‘I don’t know anything ... I mean, 
what would I do?’ 

‘Oh, “do” ...!’ repeated Brenda almost scornfully. ‘What’ld you do ...?’ 


Whistles began to sound for closing of the park. They made their way 
towards the northern exit-gate. 

He was aware that his indifference had hurt and disappointed her, but he 
was quite unable to pretend an interest that he did not feel. And the whole 
project seemed fantastic. He, in an advertising agency, indeed; what could 
he do at that? His mind revolved the matter, sluggishly. He was depressed, 
preoccupied with thoughts of Verners, Vera, and his approaching interview 
with Mrs. Condover.... He couldn’t think. 

They were walking eastwards along the Albert Road. A lamplighter, 
going his round in the opposite direction, passed them with glowing torch. 
From far behind, through the raw dusk, the barking of the sea-lions still 
followed them. Suddenly Brenda said: 

‘Well, I was wrong, that’s all. I was a fool to put it up to you.... If you 
prefer to spend your time entirely in love-making that’s your look-out!’ 

‘What?’ exclaimed Ken. He started, gazed at her incredulously. That 
Brenda was annoyed with him he had perceived and understood, but for 
this violent outburst he was not prepared. What in the world had driven her 
to this display of bitterness—and rudeness? Her words were almost openly 
insulting. 

They had half stopped, and for a moment Brenda met his glance 
defiantly. He could see by the rise and fall of her breast how quickly she 
was breathing. In a low tone, reckless, but yet as if admitting need for some 
apology, she said: ‘Oh, I’m aware it’s not my business, none of it.... You’re 
wild as anything with me of course. You’ve every right. And that’s because 
you’re very young as yet, in fact, a fool. Not the worst sort perhaps, but 
fool enough at anyrate to waste yourself, to throw yourself away....’ She 
stopped, apparently for want of breath. 


He continued to stare at her. Vaguely he felt the need for indignation, but 
he was too amazed to be indignant. He repeated her last words, 
questioningly: ‘To throw myself away ...?’ 


“Yes. On those people over there—’ She made a sweeping motion with 
her arm. ‘These Storers, Condovers, the lot of them. They’re not your kind, 
and presently you’re going to get stung....’ 

She began to walk on rapidly, but halted, turned, and said to him: ‘That’s 
all. Pve been a fool as well as you. Good-bye. I guess we’d better go back 
different ways.’ 

This would in fact have happened if Ken had not run after her. ‘Look 
here,’ he said. “You can’t go off like that. You can’t say things like that 
without explaining them.’ 

He had a qualm of self-reproach, as if, in wanting to hear more, he were 
convicted of disloyalty to Vera. But he was suddenly a prey to every wild 
extravagance of doubt, sick with anxiety. And strangely as it seemed he 
was not angry, as of course he should have been, with Brenda. 

‘Explain,—oh, I’m not going to explain!’ 

In feverish silence they pursued their way to Pauntley Street. Ken tried 
once or twice to speak, but each time, on the point of doing so, he stopped. 

He was now desperate. If he did not say something quickly to break 
down the barrier of her reserve, it would, he realised, harden permanently. 
She would most likely never speak to him again, and he would never 
know.... At length, as they approached the house, he said: 

‘I’m sorry if I seemed ungrateful.... About the job, I mean. Couldn’t you 
tell me more about it later on?’ 

They halted at the gate. He had already half regretted having spoken. 
His words had sounded forced and, somehow’, disingenuous. He felt, in 
uttering them, a lack of dignity. 

‘Oh,’ replied Brenda with a curious glance. ‘The advertising? Yes, if you 
feel that way....’ 

They gazed upon each other measuringly, distrustfully. 


Brenda put her hand upon the gate and opened it. ‘Come on,’ she said, 
‘or we’ll be late for tea.’ 
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They had hardly come inside the hall before they heard a voice which 
Ken immediately recognised as Verners’. 

‘Cousin Leonard,’ he found, was lounging carelessly beside the fire, 
talking to Uncle Mat. To Brenda he extended gracefully his hand, but 
vouchsafed nothing save a rather awkward ‘Hello, Bly!’ to Ken. 

He and Uncle Mat, it seemed, had already laid for tea. Brenda brought in 
the teapot from the kitchen and they took their seats. 

Ken realised that he was perturbed at meeting Verners. It was the first 
time he had done so since the evening of the mission service and his 
mother’s death, and he imagined a faint sneering, reminiscent look on 
Cousin Leonard’s face. No doubt he thought it very funny to have caught 
him in such holy company and actually going to the ‘front!’ 

But, beyond this, the presence of his one-time school-fellow seemed 
wrong, unnatural. The sight of him came as a shock. Till now, Ken would 
have deemed the separate worlds of Orton’s and of the friends that he had 
made since leaving school about as mutually agreeable as oil and vinegar. 
Yet here was Verners, obviously at his ease, recounting languidly 
adventures at some dance and making eyes at Brenda.... 

Uncle Mat, to do him justice, looked anything but pleased with his 
society, and Brenda did not give him much encouragement. That wouldn’t 
worry Verners though, thought Ken disdainfully. But all the same he knew 
that he must have some object in his mind to come at all. It was still 
anything but clear precisely how this intimacy arose and why it should 
persist. 

Suddenly a word from Brenda startled him. ‘... blind. No, you’ld hardly 
notice it....” Ken for some 


moments had been inattentive to the conversation, but now roused himself 
to listen. They were speaking about Vera. 

“Yes, we’ve known them a good time. She and her mother live near 
Friern Barnet.’ 

Brenda’s voice had a dismissing tone, and she went on directly to talk of 
other things, but Verners obviously had been interested. So that was it, Ken 
thought. Vera had evidently happened to be here one day when he had 


come, and he was curious about her. But, and if that was all, how had he 
got to know the Storers? 

Uncle Mat looked up and said: ‘You two were both at the same school, I 
understand?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Brenda, seizing with an exaggerated pleasantness upon 
this lead. ‘Of course you were. Isn’t that strange? What was the name of it 
again?’ 

‘Orton’s,’ Ken murmured after a moment’s pause. Even to himself his 
voice had sounded sulky. Making an effort to atone, he added grudgingly: 
‘But we weren’t there together very long. About a year.’ 

‘How nice,’ said Brenda with a touch of malice. ‘You must be quite 
good friends.’ 

Verners glanced up in mock solemnity yet with a curious slow 
illumination on his face as if he saw a joke. ‘Rather!’ he said. ‘I should just 
say we were. As thick as thieves!’ 

Ken remained silent. If this went on much longer he would say 
something rude. In a mirror opposite he caught a glimpse of his own face. It 
wore that kind of faintly nauseated smile which Laura once had christened 
his ‘sick-monkey’ look. Brenda, he could suspect, was secretly enjoying his 
discomfiture.... 

Verners went on, deliberately: ‘We used to get up to no end of larks. 
Blanchard and Bly were always up to something.... Blanchard’s the hottest 
man you ever saw for rags—sort of Don Djooan type, an awful lad....’ 

‘How interesting! You ought to bring him round....’ 
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Fortunately the meal was over. Verners left early, excusing himself upon 
the plea of an ‘appointment.’ 

When Uncle Mat had retired to his workroom, Brenda said wickedly: ‘I 
don’t believe you’re very fond of Cousin Leonard. No more am I, but it 
was fun to see you two.’ 

“Was it?’ said Ken. 

“Yes. You were so polite. I thought at first your tea had disagreed with 
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you. 


She had apparently recovered her good-humour since their walk— 
sufficiently at least to wish to tease him. Her glance, however, was still 
guarded, appraising, and in a manner stubborn. 

‘Oh, and about the advertising,’ she went on, “‘you’ld like to let me see 
what I can do?’ 

“Yes,’ replied Ken. ‘Thanks very much. It’s awfully good of you.’ 

He was willing to say anything to get away. She had, as he remembered, 
been going to tell him more about the job, but that could wait. And anyhow, 
he was by now convinced that she would let the matter drop. 


CHAPTER IV 


I 


WEDNESDAY had come at last. Ken, his heart heating painfully, turned 
down the slope of Stuttgart Road. Upon the way he had at first delayed and 
loitered nervously, then, after glancing at his watch, had hurried, fearing to 
be late. Now, at the gate, he paused once more to brace himself. 

He walked slowly up the path. It was two months since he had been here 
as a visitor, and he attended, though impatiently, to a faint rime of frost that 
bound the gravel and to the little plaited border of brown earthenware that 
ran along its edge. When he raised his eyes he found that the front door was 
being opened. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Vera, “here you are at last! I’d just begun to be afraid 
that you weren’t coming.’ 

As he was entering she put a hand upon his shoulder. ‘It’s all right,’ she 
whispered in his ear. ‘Mother’s in such an awfully good mood to-day. She’s 
never been so nice!’ 

Vera’s face, he could see, was excited, flushed with pleasure, and 
triumphant. But neither this nor yet her whispered words could reassure 
him. 

There was the sound of a slight movement in the adjoining room. “Go 
on!’ said Vera, smiling to encourage him and giving him a little push. 

Mrs. Condover, as he opened the door, was seated near the window, but 
rose immediately to greet him. As her fingers lay for a moment in his own 
he tried to see her face, but, since her back was to the light, he could not 
gather its expression. 

‘Good evening!’ They had spoken simultaneously. He stood awkwardly, 
with one hand resting on the 


table, shifting his feet. ‘Won’t you sit down?’ said Mrs. Condover. 

He took a chair beside the fire, Vera another close to his. He could 
imagine from her face that, although smiling still, she had been somewhat 
disappointed that her mother’s welcome of him was no warmer. 

However, he himself had not expected even this. Mrs. Condover, if she 
had hardly been exactly cordial, was not at anyrate entirely unfriendly. She 


crossed over to the gas and lit it. ‘Well,’ she enquired, ‘and what have you 
been doing with yourself for all this while? We were so sorry, both of us, to 
hear about your mother.’ 

Yes, it was true enough. Her voice was actually kind. Now that the light 
fell on her face he saw that she was faintly smiling. 

“We’ve had a lovely time,’ she said, not waiting for him to reply, and 
with a sudden change of key from solicitude to animation. ‘Out in the air 
all day. We were right on the front. We’ld’ve stopped longer I believe if 
Mrs. Bennet hadn’t been so touchy over insects in the bed....’ 

‘It was the fleas,’ said Vera radiantly. “We got a tin of powder. She was 
so annoyed.’ 

‘Well,’ went on Mrs. Condover, ‘she surely didn’t think that we were 
going to let ourselves get bit all over every night without a word!’ 

‘They never went for me, scarcely at all,’ Vera accused delightedly. 
‘They kept your side!’ 

“Yes,’ rejoined Mrs. Condover, ‘they’re more particular!’ She handed 
Ken the teapot. ‘Here, hurry up. The kettle’s on the gas—’ To his 
amazement she had given him a playful push. 

‘Oh, [Il go too,’ said Vera, jumping up. “To see he doesn’t scald 
himself!’ 

‘Isn’t it wonderful?’ she whispered when they were alone. ‘She’s been 
like that all day. I can’t think why. That doesn’t matter though, as long as 
she stays nice. Touch wood!’ 


As they returned to the front-parlour with the teapot Vera had linked her 
arm in his, and when they reached the door refused to loose her hold. Mrs. 
Condover looked sharply up at them but showed no displeasure. Instead, 
she made a little, wryly humorous grimace. ‘Come on, you two’ll have lots 
of time directly for all the talk you want. I’m perishing for tea.’ 

To say that Ken was staggered and dumbfoundered was no exaggeration. 
As the meal progressed, whilst he was talking to Vera, or answering her 
mother’s questions, he asked himself in vain the meaning of this 
unexpected amiability. What could have happened to put Mrs. Condover in 
such a frame of mind? Was this the woman who had prayed with him for 
Vera’s soul—the woman who had closed her door so resolutely on Dick 
Frant—had ‘sent him packing’? Ah, but, he could remember now, she 
hadn t really sent him packing after all. Vera had told him that she’d let him 


come ... In spite of his own momentary tactical relief he was disturbed, 
alarmed. He had a feeling of bewilderment, uncertainty, of being at a loss— 
a helpless sense of floating insecurity which any instant might develop into 
actual danger. 

And he was still embarrassed before Mrs. Condover. Her peculiar 
reaction had increased and not diminished his confusion. If she had turned 
on him, as he had half expected, denouncing him as partner in her 
daughter’s sin, he would, somehow, have felt less guilty in her eyes. As it 
was, he could perceive that she regarded both of them with a variety of 
shrewd and only half suppressed amusement. 

‘But all the same we’re glad to be at home again. We had a note from 
Mr. Shillitoe to say the drains were blocked—a window broken too....’ 

Both in her voice and her appearance there was manifest a curious 
excitement. Beneath her every word there seemed to flow a constant 
agitated undercurrent of elation. Her face looked younger too, and more 
‘awake.’ The colour in her cheeks was brighter, 


and, for some reason Ken could not at first divine, the greying hair about 
her temples was no longer visible. A strange doubt haunted him, became 
insistent... 

Impossible to think that she had had it dyed? 
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After tea Mrs. Condover despatched them for a walk. ‘Do you mind 
giving Mr. Shillitoe this note? It isn’t very far, and the address is on the 
envelope. Vera’ll tell you the best way. Wait if there’s any answer.’ 

Ken had resolved, as soon as he and Vera were alone, to take the 
opportunity of questioning her. He wished to ask her not alone about her 
mother’s sudden change of front but about Verners’ meeting with her at the 
house by the canal, about a score of things. Yet, now his chance for doing 
so had come, he remained tongue-tied, glum. 

“Well, aren’t you glad?’ said Vera, apprehensive at his silence. ‘I should 
have thought that now she’s on our side again you’!d be so pleased.’ 

He pressed her hand. ‘Of course I’m pleased. It isn’t that. Ever so glad— 
though I don’t understand....’ 


‘Not understand—oh well, no more do I. That doesn’t matter though to 
us. But you must show her that you’re glad as well, or else she’ Il notice it.’ 
A few steps farther on she squeezed his arm. ‘Say that you’re going to be 
nice!’ 

‘Of course I am. You know....’ The road was almost dark, but, in the 
gaps between the houses on one side, an orange glow, low in the sky, still 
lingered frozenly. They had come opposite a piece of vacant ground where 
a huge wooden notice, advertising the erection of a cinema upon the site, 
was planted. He drew her, with a cautious glance around, behind it. 
Embracing her, he could forget a while the doubts that troubled him. 

“Well then, so that’s all right!’ she said as they 


emerged. ‘Oh, I’m so glad. Now that she’s going to let you come again we 
can go out together like we used to do—and everything!’ 

But he remained depressed. Vera’s high spirits could not communicate 
themselves to him; he wondered why. 

‘Has she been always so—so changeable, like that?’ he asked. ‘It seems 
so funny after what she said before.’ 

‘So changeable? Oh yes, she’s always up and down. Just like a child. I 
told you that was how she was with Dick. She really got quite fond of him. 
But then, he wouldn’t humour her and so they had a row....’ 

They had turned into the side street where Mr. Shillitoe’s abode was 
situated. One other question now occurred to Ken. ‘After the meeting in the 
tent and that—I mean, when you’d got over it—was he annoyed?’ 

‘No, but she was. She kept on praying till I almost died. But as for him 
—he doesn’t know about it yet I think. His wife’s been very ill. That’s what 
this letter’s all about I expect.’ 

They had reached the house. Vera, on learning this, retreated out of sight 
a few doors off whilst Ken ran up the steps and rang. Mr. Shillitoe himself 
appeared and took the envelope. His face looked drawn and pale, but he 
responded in a level voice to Ken’s ‘Good evening.’ ‘There’s an answer,’ 
he remarked, when he had read the letter under the hall lamp, ‘I won’t be 
long.’ He retired to an adjoining room, but reappeared in a few moments. 
‘Thank you. It’s very good of you to come out all this way. Good-night.’ 

Ken was relieved that the evangelist had not begun to question him 
concerning his abrupt departure from the tent two months ago. But possibly 
he had forgotten it.... 


He ran to rejoin Vera at the corner of the road. 
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Mrs. Condover on their return was smiling still, and, drawing Vera to her 
with an arm about her neck, gave her a kiss. She extended her other hand to 
Ken. ‘The answer,’ she demanded. ‘Thank you so much!’ 

She withdrew into the dining-room to read it whilst Ken and Vera went 
into the parlour. Presently she came in to them with the letter in her hand. 

‘Poor Mr. Shillitoe,’ she said. ‘His wife’s been worse to-day. She’s going 
to have an operation.’ 

Throughout supper she was taciturn, but Ken suspected that her silence 
was not altogether due to sympathy with Mr. Shillitoe. Her cheeks were 
still suffused with colour and her eyes bright and kindling with an emotion 
which Ken could not yet identify. 

After the meal he helped her with the washing-up whilst Vera stayed in 
the front room. In drying a large butter-dish too vigorously he let it slip. 

‘Sorry!’ he murmured as he gathered up the broken fragments. 

Mrs. Condover bent too to assist him. ‘Oh, never mind. It’s only an old 
piece. That set’s been on the go for nearly thirteen years. It’s about time we 
had some more. And table-linen too. That’s older still. I got it at the 
Waterloo before Jim died and brought it with us when we came from 
Eastwich....’ 

She paused reflectively a moment, then continued: ‘I’ve wondered how 
I’ve managed it sometimes, without a help. This house I mean.... You had a 
maid of course?’ 

Ken was about to reply when, without waiting for his answer, she went 
on, it seemed somewhat irrelevantly: ‘Being an only child must make you 
feel it more. But in a way you’re lucky all the same. It isn’t everyone, I 
mean, that’s placed as fortunately. Why, at your age I had to go to service. 
Not that that’s anything to be ashamed about!’ 
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When they went back to the front room Vera was stretched at ease upon 
the sofa, which she had drawn opposite the fire. 


Mrs. Condover went up to her and gave her shoulder an affectionate 
slap. “Come on, my lady. Time you were in bed!’ 

‘Oh no, not yet. It’s cold as ice up there. Let’s talk a little while.’ She 
raised herself and yawned, patting the couch on either side of her as 
invitation for them to sit down. 

‘Well then, ten minutes. No, you’re not going to keep the middle place. 
Ken’s going to be the meat inside this sandwich!’ 

He took his seat between them. ‘Nice meat!’ said Vera, yawning slightly 
still and gently slipping round an arm behind his back. 

Mrs. Condover was idly pushing with the poker at some fallen embers in 
the grate. 

“Yes, it’s a pity that his friends can’t take a peep at him,’ she said 
amusedly. ‘I’ll bet that none of them have half his luck. It isn’t everyone 
that has a girl like you to put an arm around his back and cuddle him this 
time o’ night!’ 

‘Two girls!’ corrected Vera, reaching behind him for her mother’s hand. 
‘Haven’t you, Ken?’ 

‘Rather. The dark and fair. Like General Somebody between two fires. 
Nancy and Lille. He didn’t know which was the hottest.’ 

What had inspired him to this curiously lame attempt at gallantry he 
could not say. He could almost have bitten out his tongue. Vera had wanted 
him to be what she called ‘nice,’ but policy alone would not have prompted 
him so far. He felt an instant wave of shame, self-loathing. 

There was a startled pause, then Vera with a nervous laugh exclaimed: 
‘My word, just hark at that! He’s coming on!’ 


Around his back her clasp had tightened suddenly. He stared before him 
in a frozen stupor at the hearth-rug. Not only was he sick and furious at 
saying what he had not meant, could never mean, but he was seriously 
alarmed at thought of what effect his words might have on Mrs. Condover. 
Quite likely she would think that they had been satirical... 

She had started slightly, making no effort to conceal surprise. But she 
was not, it seemed, displeased. She answered smilingly: ‘Oh well, of 
course, it’s you that’s brought him out. These quiet ones, you know, they’re 
always deep!’ 

Vera relaxed her grasp. Her face expressed relief and, presently, 
approval. As her mother bent away from them a moment towards the fire 


she seized the opportunity to whisper in his ear: ‘Oh, good!’ 

Mrs. Condover looked round upon them with a grim indulgence. 
Leaning across Ken’s knee, she laid a hand caressingly on Vera’s hair. 
‘How do you like it up?’ she asked. 

Without attending to his muttered approbation she began to run her 
fingers round the golden mass, smoothing and gently patting it this way and 
that, stroking its shining strands and turning it from time to time so that 
each fresh position gave a different effect. 

‘Having it up shows off her neck of course. She’s got the whitest neck 
and back I’ve known on any girl. And all her body’s just the same. The 
only thing about this way of doing up her hair is that it hides her ears— 
Keep still, you fidget!’ Vera was wriggling, though complacently, under her 
mother’s hand. ‘—She’s got a lovely ear. Tom Flinders—he was an artist 
that we met in Aldborough—he was so struck with them he followed us 
right home one day from the Parade and asked to paint her. Told her she’d 
got the only perfect pair he’d ever seen. Not that she wanted telling, little 
cat! Well, it’s from me she’s got them anyway. Jim’s ears stuck out like 
handles on a jug....’ 


Vera spoke demurely: ‘Mine used to be quite covered by my side-bits 
anyhow, before I put it up.’ 

‘Silly! Then how could he have noticed them. Let’s see....’ 

Mrs. Condover proceeded to pull out the hairpins, putting them one by 
one between her teeth. During this operation Vera’s head was drawn 
opposite Ken’s face, and, since she happened to be sitting on a pair of 
cushions which had raised her to a slightly higher level, her hair 
occasionally brushed his own. ‘Look out!’ she cautioned him. ‘Don’t mix 
the breed!’ 

Meanwhile, he sat and watched uneasily. Though Vera and her mother 
seemed entirely engrossed in what they did he knew that they were 
conscious of his scrutiny. He had never seen them quite so intimate 
together, or so affectionate and mutually absorbed, yet he could tell that 
they were somehow acting with a view to him and for his benefit. His heart 
grew cold. Why had he spoken as he had to Mrs. Condover? He hadn’t 
meant to flatter her, play up to her like that.... 

‘There then, I told you so. It doesn’t cover them at all this way.’ 


Vera sat up and felt her ears. ‘Oh well, that’s only ’cause you’ve done it 
differently.” She worked her shoulders irritably against the sofa. ‘I wish 
you’ld scratch my back. It feels so itchy.’ 

Mrs. Condover regarded her in seeming indignation. ‘And get my nails 
all full of grease!’ she said. “No thanks! Scratch it yourself my girl, or ask 
your young man if he’ld like the job.... But anyhow it’s time you were in 
bed. Past ten o’clock. Come on now, up you go!’ 

‘Oh no, not yet,’ said Vera with a pout. ‘It’s cold up there. Can’t I 
undress somewhere a little warmer?’ 

‘Hm. There’s the kitchen, but that’s pretty near as cold by this. Besides, 
it means I’ve got to bring your nightdress down. What’s made you so 
particular to-night?’ 


‘Oh well, you know you usually come up with me to help. And it’s so 
cold...’ 

“So cold,” is it?’ Her mother mimicked Vera’s plaintive tone. ‘Well but, 
you see, we’ve company this evening. I’ve got to be polite.’ 

‘He wouldn’t mind.’ Vera stretched out a coaxing hand in front of Ken. 

“Wouldn’t mind what?’ asked Mrs. Condover, ignoring it. Her face 
darkened, grew suddenly excited. ‘Pll have you know that you’re not 
mistress here, you little minx. Well, I declare! If Pd said what you say at 
seventeen I should have got the strap for it. Why, the idea, to think of such 
a thing!’ 

‘Oh, but I only meant....’ Vera’s face had for an instant shown surprise, 
but presently it wore a look of comprehension and the faint dawning of a 
smile. It was apparent that she did not take her mother’s indignation very 
seriously. Her cheeks were tinged with red. 

Mrs. Condover’s colour had risen slightly too. She suddenly looked up 
at them and burst out laughing. ‘Go on!’ she said at length, as in a kind of 
humorous despair. ‘You always get your way, you brazen hussy. I wash my 
hands of you. You’ll have to get undressed while he’s upstairs. Then if he 
comes too soon he’ll have to wait outside the door and throw your night- 
dress in.—Let’s push the sofa back a little bit.’ 

They had jumped up together. Vera threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck. 

‘Don’t be too quick!’ the latter cautioned Ken. ‘You’ll find her 
nightdress ready on the bed. Then there’s her slippers and the dressing- 


gown. And mind you knock when you come back again!’ 
“Yes, and no peeping through the crack!’ Vera called jubilantly after 
him. 
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These interdictions were in point of fact unnecessary, for on returning he 
had neither failed to knock nor tried 


to ‘peep.’ However, when at length they laughingly admitted him he did not 
too ungallantly deny the latter charge. 

Vera was now arrayed in the nightdress and dressing-gown which he had 
handed in discreetly to her mother round the half-opened door. He was 
permitted to unbind her hair once more, even to have her sit awhile upon 
his knee, but his self-conscious gloom and actual unhappiness must have 
been evident to both of them. Vera, finding his mood so unresponsive, 
became sober too and presently got up to go to bed. Ken followed her into 
the hall to say good-night. 

When he returned to the parlour Mrs. Condover was folding Vera’s 
clothes and placing them in a neat pile upon a chair. She heaved a sigh and 
smiled. ‘I expect it’s seeing you’s excited her. Well, she was always fond of 
men and boys. I can remember what Bob Faulder said after she’d kissed 
him like she did that time. “Esther,” he said, “that child’s brim full of 
nature, full of it. Clara” (she was his own, poor little wretch), “my Clara is 
a lovely kid,” he said,” but Vera—she’s a season’: girl!” Well, he was right 
enough, although he hadn’t got much taste to put her alongside of that....’ 

From a shelf she pulled out an album, handed it to Ken. It was full, as he 
discovered, of photographs of Vera, though not of photographs alone. There 
were cuttings from provincial newspapers, a piece of yellow ribbon and 
some locks of hair, even the copy of a birth-certificate. 

Mrs. Condover stood over him, commenting and explaining. In any case 
he would have found it difficult to follow her confused accounts of scenes 
and incidents involving people he had never even heard of till this hour, 
and, as it was, he felt too spent and too depressed to try. He listened to her 
in a dream. What did she really think of Vera—of himself? It seemed 
impossible to say. When he had visited the house before he had been 
welcomed as a kind of moral 


influence for Vera’s good—almost her saviour. Yet now that Mrs. Condover 
had reason to suppose him nothing of the sort she had received him with an 
even greater warmth. Vera, indeed, was obviously content to profit by her 
mother’s favour whenever it was there to be enjoyed, and wanted him to do 
the same. In this, throughout the evening, he had acquiesced. But he was ill 
at ease in doing so. He realised a descent. Although he felt just now that 
neither Vera nor her mother understood him, fractionally or for a single 
instant, he had somehow succumbed to and supported their idea of him by 
saying things he hadn’t meant to say, by speaking and behaving out of 
character. 

Half-past ten had struck. Mrs. Condover, replacing the album in the 
shelf, looked back at him over her shoulder with a smile. ‘It’s getting late. 
You can go up and say good-night to her unless you find that she’s asleep.’ 

Ken stirred uneasily. His heart was beating violently as he answered: 
“Yes, all right.” He got up and moved to the door, but before reaching it he 
stopped. ‘Last time you let me say good-night to her in bed you said it was 
because you trusted me....’ 

Mrs. Condover had begun to frown, but he continued: ‘Now that she’s 
told you about—everything, I can’t see how....’ 

He faltered. On her face was an expression not so much of anger as of 
startled pain, bewilderment. But the next moment she had flamed 
indignantly. 

‘What are you talking of?’ she cried. ‘What do you mean? You to say 
things like that about my girl! What do you call yourself to bring such tales 
into my house? ?’ld be ashamed! I’ld have you know that neither you nor 
any other man is worthy of my child. Not fit for her to know, you aren’t, 
not one of you. If I...’ 

She halted, out of breath. 
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Ken retreated slightly towards the door. Fearing that Vera might be 
wakened by the noise he closed it softly. His voice trembled as he replied: 
‘T’m not like that. I didn’t mean....’ 


But Mrs. Condover, not heeding him, continued passionately: ‘We’ve 
been too kind to you, that’s what we have. Too kind! Why, any decent 
fellow in your place’Id know his luck. Lucky to speak to her he’ld be and 
sit in the same room. He’ld not demean himself by bringing dirty tales and 
slandering her to her own mother....’ 

He gazed before him stonily. The violent words, long since, had ceased 
to penetrate. Numbness, a sense of unreality, prevented him from 
comprehending them. Instead, he found himself attending, almost idly, to 
the details of Mrs. Condover’s appearance, of her face and dress. Her 
flushed cheeks and a gesture of her head reminded him of Vera. Yes, he had 
certainly seen Vera look like that when she had been excited over anything. 
The thought came to him with the simulation of profundity that both of 
them were prone in the same way to ‘scenes,’ to melodrama. But Mrs. 
Condover particularly. She had some fatal power of attracting it, inducing 
it.... Whatever things one said.... 

She had ceased to speak. Mechanically, and as though fighting against 
lassitude, he said dully: ‘I didn’t mean to slander her. I know she’s what 
you say. But after she had told you—about her and me....’ 

Mrs. Condover regarded him contemptuously. ‘Oh, is it that?’ she said. 
‘Oh well, she may have said some things to me when she was ill. I didn’t 
pay attention to such things. But even if I had and they were true, I should 
know who to blame! It ill becomes you, I should say, to make a fuss. Not 
that I think that 


there was really anything between you two, or else you wouldn’t be inside 
this house to-night! But Vera’s got more sense in her although she’s blind to 
let herself get made a fool of in that way. Not while she’s got her mother to 
protect her!’ 

She paused. Ken noticed tears upon her lashes. Suddenly he roused 
himself to realisation of her anger and of what it might portend for him. 
Terror replaced his apathy. What folly had constrained him to antagonise 
her thus? What did it matter how his pride were hurt or what he had to say 
and do to humour her as long as he kept Vera? 

‘I’m sorry. Please forgive me. Really I’m not like that. P’r’aps you don’t 
know how much I—care for her.’ 

Apparently his earnestness arrested her. She looked at him with slightly 
less hostility. 


“Care for her’”?’ she repeated, yet not altogether scornfully. ‘Well, yes, I 
thought you did....’ Her breast still heaved, but seemingly the violence of 
her wrath had spent itself. He saw again that curious ebbing-out of colour 
from her cheeks. She stood with brows drawn darkly, sullenly together, 
staring at him intently. 

‘I do. You know I do.’ 

She shook her head. ‘Oh no I don’t. Not yet. We’ve got to see.’ 

He felt a spasm of relief. At anyrate she was prepared to give him 
further trial. Presently she added: ‘Vera’s my only child. While I’m alive 
she’s in my charge.... Besides, there may be changes in this house....’ 

At what these words could mean he did not try to guess, but he 
perceived that she was mollified, and calmer. After a moment she resumed 
abruptly: ‘I can’t say yet how things are going to turn out. We may be 
leaving here, and if we do I shan’t be sorry either. God knows I’ve had 
enough to worry me—without it’s being added to like this.’ 


He saw that she had spoken warningly, to tell him not to count upon too 
much, but he was “lad enough to find that things were actually no worse. 
Her face, turned sidewise towards the fire, was still stormy, scowling and 
almost malignant, yet he divined that her resentment was no longer centred 
chiefly on himself. Further, there came to him just now a curious 
revelation. Even while she had been most passionate, while she was 
trembling in her rage and ‘looking daggers,’ she had liked him! How he 
had apprehended this he could not say, but the conviction stirred in him a 
faint and wondering pleasure. 

It was now close upon eleven. Mrs. Condover bent to rake out the last 
dying embers of the fire and said: ‘Well, we can’t stay up all the night. 
You’d better go.’ 

She accompanied him into the hall and watched him frowningly as he 
put on his coat. 

He looked at her, and, after a moment’s hesitation, said: ‘I hope you 
know I didn’t mean the things you thought ... and that you’ll let me come 
again.’ 

She had her arm up to the light, ready to turn it out, as she replied: ‘Oh, I 
can’t promise anything. We’ll have to see.... Good-night.’ 

He was relieved, however, that on his opening the door she offered him 
her hand. 
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CHAPTER V 


I 


IT was as well that at this time Ken’s thoughts were for a while diverted 
from the house in Stuttgart Road. 

Three days after his visit to number 20 he was surprised to find a letter 
from Brenda waiting for him on the breakfast table, and more astonished 
still when it was opened to discover that she had after all fulfilled her 
promise about getting him the post at Faroe’s. 

Not, of course, that he had actually ‘got’ it yet. But he was to go on 
Monday afternoon to Mr. Matheson and ‘have a talk.’ First, however, he 
was invited to appear to-day at Regent’s Park, where Brenda was prepared 
to prime him for the interview. 

He arrived a little after lunch. Brenda welcomed him with a smile. 
‘Hello,’ she said. “You’re prompt at anyrate. Let’s walk inside the park 
again and sort you out.’ 

They stood where they had talked before, by the sea-lions’ pond, but 
now the day, instead of being raw, was clear and sunny. Despite himself 
Ken felt his spirits rise. 

Brenda surveyed him critically. ‘Is that the only suit you’ve got?’ she 
asked. ‘Forgive me if I’m personal, but clothes count thirty per. at least in 
this campaign.’ 

‘No,’ said Ken. ‘It’s not. But I don’t see what’s wrong with this.’ 

“Too smarty-smart. The cut’s too terrible. Now, what’s the other like?’ 

‘It’s black. I got it when my mother died.’ 

‘Oh well—if it was from a decent tailor.... You’d better put it on and let 
me have a look at you tomorrow.’ 


They talked for possibly an hour, wandering slowly round and round the 
pond until the whistles blew. Ken had endeavoured without much success 
to gain a clearer notion of those qualities, accomplishments, that might be 
likely to endear him to the heart of Faroe’s. 

Brenda regarded him impatiently. “You keep on asking what you’ll have 
to do,’ she said. ‘Just cut it out. You’ ll find out all about that soon enough. 
I’ve told you that it isn’t what you do, just yet, but what you are. You ain’t 


supposed to be the finished product at three quid a week. You’re raw 
material. If you can put it over that you’re not too raw—you’ve got the 
sense—well, the thing’s done. It comes to this, in fact, that either you’re a 
gentleman or else you’re not. People just make me wild the way they talk 
these days in trying to pretend we’re all alike. Now, it so happens that you 
are a gentleman, at least you look like one to me. What’s more, you’re not 
entirely a fool, although I’ve called you one. Well then, if only you’re 
prepared to work, the job’s a cinch. The only thing P’ve any doubts about is 
keenness. I fear you really must be keen. However, I'll remember you in 
prayer on Monday afternoon, and meanwhile, here’s to hoping for the best.’ 

On the following morning, Sunday, Ken came again to Regent’s Park 
attired for inspection. Brenda having expressed a qualified approval, it was 
arranged that he should meet her in the Strand at one o’clock next day and 
afterwards present himself with her to Mr. Matheson. 


ut 


That gentleman, when Ken was introduced to him, held out a long and 
very hairy hand. His face was hairy too, or rather would have been, for it 
was beautifully shaven. But just beneath the skin, extending even to his 
cheeks, there was a sort of golden glint. He was extremely fair, with a fine- 
chiselled nose and pale blue eyes which glowed as in a chill, remote 
enthusiasm. 


His mouth, though thin and hard, was somehow like a girl’s. 

He was much younger than Ken had expected, and, on the whole, less 
formidable. When Brenda had departed he motioned him to take a scat 
before his desk and with an easy gesture offered him a cigarette. He seemed 
to be enjoying his own informality. 

‘Now then,’ he said, ‘I don’t propose to ask you what you know of 
advertising. I’m taking it you don’t know anything at all. You’re going to 
learn, or try to. But what I want to do is gauge you as a person. I’m going 
to be inquisitive, yes, damned inquisitive. You don’t mind that?’ 

‘No,’ replied Ken, already somewhat eased by the expletive, ‘of course 
not. Not a bit.’ Ought he to have said ‘Sir,’ he wondered nervously. He had 
intended, and forgotten, to ask Brenda. 


‘That’s good then. It’s the prime virtue that we have to cultivate—being 
inquisitive. Now, tell me all you can about yourself.’ 

No, he was not so bad, Ken thought relievedly. He proceeded to present 
his interlocutor with a brief outline of his history, or of such portions of it 
as seemed relevant. Mr. Matheson meanwhile kept his blue eyes upon him 
in a keen though friendly stare. Occasionally he jotted down a note. 

‘Go on,’ he said as Ken came to a stop. ‘Remember that you’re selling 
something even now. Selling yourself’—he smiled—‘You mustn’t be too 
modest.’ 

When Ken had finally concluded Mr. Matheson reflected a few moments 
with his fountain-pen between his teeth. 

‘Good,’ he said at length. ‘Upon the whole, good. Anyhow, I think it’s 
worth a trial. Of course you understand that you’re accepted only on 
probation. You’re an experiment. So far we’ve never dreamed of taking 
anyone so inexperienced.... We may have bitten it and bought a pup. It’s up 
to you to show us that we’ve not. For the first week or two I’m going to 


put you under Mr. Beamish in the copy-writers’ room. Then, if you shape 
out well, you'll come in here with me. That is, for part of every day. You’re 
going ultimately to be what’s called a ‘contact man’ and that’ll take you out 
of doors a lot, but for a start your work’ ll be inside. You’Il have a month to 
get me buffaloed into believing I can’t do without you, and after that your 
salary begins. Three pounds a week. If you hold down the job there’ll be a 
rise of course.’ 

Mr. Matheson smiled briskly and thrust his pen into his waistcoat pocket 
with a snap. ‘“You’ve known Miss Verners long?’ he asked. 

‘Not very long. About five months.’ 

‘Well, I can tell you it’s to her you owe the job. She’s got a hunch that 
you’re the type we want. What she says goes—or nearly always, so we’re 
trying you.’ 

There was a pause. Ken wondered when, if ever, he was going to learn 
in what precisely his new duties would consist. Perhaps Mr. Matheson had 
been about to tell him—he would never know—for the blue eyes became 
once more enthusiastic and remote. Leaning a little backwards in his tilting 
office chair he had indeed opened his girlish-looking lips to speak, but at 
that moment came a ring upon the telephone. 


He looked dismissingly at Ken. ‘All right, then,’ he said quickly, lifting 
the receiver, ‘that’s arranged. Start in to-morrow. Can you manage that? 
Come here at nine o’clock. Good afternoon.... Good luck!’ 

Ken had an early cup of tea in Ludgate Circus and then loitered about 
Fleet Street until Brenda met him at the corner of Shoe Lane. She had 
informed him that she would be going out at half-past three to call upon a 
client, and was too busy to do more than ask him hurriedly: ‘Well, how did 
you get on?’ 

‘Good,’ she exclaimed when he had told her. ‘You can come up with me 
from Camden Town to-morrow if you like, unless that’s bringing you too 
far out of your way. Matheson’s cracked of course to take you on, 


but if you’re keen enough I think he’ll stick to you. Meanwhile Pll have 
someone to talk to and to hold my parcels in the tube....’ 


Il 


Ken’s first day at Faroe’s passed without mishap, but it was less as 
witnessing his installation in the advertising agency than from another 
cause that he remembered tt. 

He had been wandering abstractedly down Fleet Street in the luncheon 
hour, thinking of blocks and layouts, slogans, and the superiority of 
‘branded goods,’ when, happening to raise his eyes as he approached the 
Circus, he suddenly encountered Blanchard. He was a yard or two in front 
of Ken and walking in the same direction, but, as though conscious of some 
scrutiny, swung round. 

‘Hello! Why, it’s young Bly! I didn’t know you patronised these parts.’ 

Blanchard was suave and self-assured as always. He was dressed 
jauntily, with braid around his jacket’s edge and trousers wonderfully 
creased. But he seemed slightly stouter than he used to be. There was an 
added width and stockiness about his hips. 

‘Look here, man, you’ve not had your lunch? No? Then let’s have a 
sherry in at Shireff’s first and then go on to Omar’s for a bite.’ 

Within the crowded vaults Blanchard was taciturn. He had gulped down 
his wine before Ken had consumed a third of his, and then sat glancing 
round about him in a sort of swift disparagement. He seemed, for all his 
show of confidence, to be uneasy. 


‘Come on. We can’t talk here. Let’s toddle off to Omar’s.’ 

In the café he became more communicative. ‘And so,’ he said, “you’ve 
got a job at Faroe’s. How do you like it? Do they work you hard?’ 

‘I don’t know yet,’ said Ken. ‘I only started there 


to-day. So far it’s been all seedless gooseberries and porous pants.’ 

This, if grotesquely put, was true enough in substance. Faroe’s, it 
happened, had recently secured contracts from the proprietors, respectively, 
of a new line of bottled fruits and of a brand of ‘ventilated’ underclothing, 
and he had spent a good deal of the morning in studying the copy which 
was to advertise the merits of these products to the world. Mr. Beamish, 
who was as dark as Mr. Matheson was fair and as robustly male as his 
superior appeared effeminate, had pointed out the virtues of each line and 
every block, the qualities which gave them ‘punch’ and ‘grip,’ and asked 
him to suggest improvements if he could. They had talked of ‘pulls’ and 
‘galleys,’ of ‘media’ and ‘buying space,’ and finally had gone across a 
court to the engravers’ room where a great blinding, lilac-tinted light flared 
intermittently all day. Ken felt already that he had made progress in his new 
profession. 

Blanchard laughed. ‘Oh well, it sounds more interesting than Mincing 
Lane. You get variety all at events—Connie, another sandwich, please— 
and don’t forget to put some cheese in it this time.’ 

His face was sombre, and his brown, deep-set eyes seemed slightly 
bloodshot. Ken had experienced a glow of friendliness on catching sight of 
him at Ludgate Circus, but now he rather wished he hadn’t met him. Down 
here, beneath the crimson-shaded bulbs of Omar’s basement, he found it 
possible to examine him dispassionately and with a new detachment. 
Blanchard’s hair, thick, black and lustrous, came curling low upon his 
forehead in a manner faintly bull-like. His skin had naturally a clear olive 
tinge which, being combined with an habitual flush of colour in the cheeks, 
gave him a swarthy, somewhat foreign air. Ken watched him as he sat, head 
resting on his hand, staring in front of him with his full lips drawn 
downwards in a kind of sneer. Yes, one could not deny that he was 
handsome—just the sort of fellow girls would fall for. A year or two 


ago, when they were both at Orton’s, Ken had admired him and, with the 
rest, had made of him a hero. Now, though a good deal of that old-time 
loyalty remained, he had another feeling. Blanchard, so beautifully 
groomed and smoothly cynical, exuded something sinister, malevolent. He 
had a look of Belial. 

After they had sat and talked a little longer, Ken glanced at his watch 
and said: ‘Pll have to scoot. It’s nearly two o’clock.’ 

‘Oh, must you go?’ Blanchard was evidently disappointed. He seemed 
to hesitate, then said: ‘Look here, I wonder if you’ld mind just coming 
home with me. What time do you get out?’ 

‘At half-past five.’ Ken hesitated too. ‘But—well, I was going back with 
someone else.’ 

Blanchard smiled faintly. ‘Oh well, if it’s important.... But—Bly, Pld 
take it as a favour if you could. I’ve got my Morgan garaged not far off. We 
could go up init. I can come round and wait for you in Castle Court....’ 

Ken reflected hastily. He had a feeling of vague apprehension mingled 
with curiosity. 

‘Come now, Bly, you can explain it to her afterwards. I wish you 
would...’ 

‘All right,’ said Ken at length. 

They left the café, did not speak again until they parted in the street. 
‘Cheeroh then, Ill be waiting for you. Don’t forget.’ 

‘No. Pll be there. Cheeroh!’ 

Ken had to run in order to reach Faroe’s before twro o’clock. What in 
the world did Blanchard want with him? he wondered. 


IV 


This question continued to absorb him through the afternoon. Mr. 
Beamish, who had been pleased with his performance in the morning, had 
now occasion to rebuke his wandering attention. ‘Look here,’ he 


grumbled, ‘I’ve no time to waste spoon-feeding pups. If you’re not going to 
work I’ve done with you.’ This was plain speaking with a vengeance, and 
till his mentor, somewhat mollified, dismissed him with a grunted ‘You can 
clear off now,’ Ken managed to collect his straying thoughts and 


concentrate successfully upon his tasks. However, it was with a feeling of 
relief that he put on his coat and stepped into the lift. 

Blanchard had already started up the cycle-car. His city clothes were 
covered with a dust-coat and on his head there was a cap pulled low around 
his ears. ‘Good man!’ he said. ‘We’ll take the Gray’s Inn Road. Hope you 
won't be too cold.’ 

The day, however, had been warm and bright. As they turned into 
Holborn around the corner of St. Andrew Street Ken’s eyes were dazzled 
by the almost level radiance of the setting sun. There was a fresh feeling of 
spring in the air, but he was too preoccupied, and vaguely apprehensive, to 
respond to it. What was it Blanchard had upon his mind? 

He was soon to learn. They were approaching the Eye Hospital when his 
companion said abruptly: ‘You remember Bertha?’ 

Ken did not answer him immediately. Somehow the simple question 
staggered him. His heart had dropped at it. It was with an effort that he 
presently replied: ‘Your sister? Yes, of course.’ 

Blanchard did not turn his head, but kept his eyes fixed on the road in 
front of him. ‘Yes. Well, she’s in a nursing-home. Went there last week.’ 

Again there was a pause. Ken had to brace himself and summon all his 
strength to say: ‘Oh, is she ill?’ 

Blanchard had glanced at him at last, but the next moment looked away 
once more. ‘Yes, but it’s not entirely that—I mean it’s worse than that....’ 

They were approaching now the end of Gray’s Inn Road. The narrow 
streets around the entrance to the King’s Cross Metropolitan were crowded, 
and it was necessary to slow down to a foot-pace in the traffic. 


Ken had glanced upwards, to his right, at the pretentious white and gilded 
cupola of a cinema. His gaze rested there an instant and then dropped. 
Suddenly he saw something which made him sick and faint. Blanchard’s 
lashes were wet and below them a tear shone upon one cheek. Belial was 
crying. 

They proceeded at a crawl across the road. Blanchard spoke: 

‘She’s going to have—Damn it, I do believe we’re running out of juice! 
—She’s going to have a kid.’ 

The cycle-car had panted and then stopped. ‘Come on,’ said Blanchard 
roughly. ‘It means hopping out to push. I never think to bring an extra can.’ 


He alighted after Ken. ‘That’s right. You shove behind.’ A little later, 
sounding his horn as they stopped opposite a filling-pump, he said: ‘Can 
you guess who it was? Well, it’s a man you know. It’s—’ He broke off to 
unscrew the stopper of the tank, then, careless of the presence of the 
garage-hand, resumed: ‘Challis. That chap! Do you know, Bly, I think that 
that was his conception of a joke. Rather a—savage one. I always said he 
was a nasty piece of work.’ 

The attendant pocketed his change, departed, but Blanchard for some 
moments did not stir. His face wore a twisted smile. Suddenly he shivered. 

‘Come on, let’s go. I’m sorry to—Why, you’re quite white. Do you feel 
ill?’ 

All this time Ken had said nothing. Indeed, he felt incapable of speech. 
His head was aching and his limbs were weighted. 

‘Look here, we’ll get inside that pub. A drink’II do us good.’ 

Within the bar they sat upon a leather-padded settle. Blanchard had 
ordered whisky. After drinking a few mouthfuls Ken forced himself to 
stammer in an undertone: ‘You know ... I’m awfully sorry....’ 

Blanchard’s face had softened. It seemed dissolved and blurred, and, in 
some curious way, undone. ‘You’re 


a good fellow, Bly. You can’t say much—nobody can. And he—that bloody 
scum—he’s off somewhere in France, his mother don’t know where....’ 

Ken made no reply. More than anything he felt relief that Blanchard had 
regained his self-control. It was that sight of his wet lashes and not so much 
the news about his sister that was horrible. Blanchard had frightened him 
and made him sick, yet had aroused no genuine compassion. Instead of that 
there was revulsion only, and an insane, a panic terror of his breaking-down 
again and crying.... 

Still, without that, the story about Bertha was quite bad enough. Ken 
hardly could believe it. He remembered very well the last time he had seen 
her before they went to Satterthwaite’s. Challis had been there—had come 
in rather late. Bertha had looked at him cross-eyed. She had that kind of 
squint. Her nose was always red. And they used all of them to call her ‘hag’ 


Blanchard got up to take their glasses to the bar. He returned with them 
replenished. ‘Have a drop more. You look as if you needed it.’ 


Unwisely Ken obeyed. Perhaps it was the unaccustomed spirit, which he 
had swallowed at a draught, or, and more probably, the liquor merely 
served to bring his nausea to a speedier climax, but, be that as it might, the 
problem of a temporary escape was solved forthwith. 

Blanchard hurriedly made way for him. ‘Good Lord, don’t mean to say 
you’re sick? Well, p’r’aps it’s what you want....’ 

Ken returned to the saloon a few minutes later feeling considerably 
better. The vomiting had done him good. Blanchard led the way out into the 
street again. 


V 


What further details might have been communicated to him if he had not 
been forced to leave the bar so hastily Ken was not now to learn. 


Blanchard confined himself to casual remarks. He seemed to have 
recovered his habitual suavity, and his demeanour was as cool and 
scornfully composed as usual. Perhaps he now regretted having spoken.... 

While he was in this mood Ken found it easier to feel sorry for him. 
Blanchard, for all his faults, had never treated him with less than 
kindliness. At Orton’s they had passed at anyrate for friends, and it was 
added proof, if one were needed, of his liking, that he had now selected him 
in preference say to Verners or to Mepham as his confidant. Nevertheless, 
they were apart and out of harmony, antagonised. It would be actually 
nearer to the truth for Ken to say that he disliked him than that he still 
admired or was fond of him. He realised perfectly that if their wills should 
clash Blanchard would deal with him as mercilessly and with as cool a 
venom as he would with Challis, were Challis but available. He was 
dangerous, sinister, a formidable enemy and at the best but an uncertain 
friend. Blanchard was Blanchard still, and Belial Belial. 

The light was fading as they left the Caledonian Road. Ken had expected 
that Blanchard would continue northwards to the Archway Tavern and 
leave him to walk home alone. He was disturbed therefore when his 
companion instead of letting him dismount insisted upon turning back and 
riding all the way to Highbury. Ken could half fancy that this action was 
dictated less by kindness than by a sort of cynical perversity. Blanchard, he 
now imagined, had somehow divined his preference for arriving 


unaccompanied and had resolved to thwart it. His face, beneath the drawn- 
down cap, wore a sardonic look. Ken hoped at anyrate that he had not 
aroused his enmity. And still more fervently he hoped that when they 
reached the square there would be nobody about. 

Fortune, however, did not favour him. Just as they turned the corner he 
saw Audrey descending the front steps with Effie. A moment later Vera 
followed them on Freda’s arm. 


They were too close to escape notice, recognition. Ken, giving up a wild 
idea of letting Blanchard take him further round the square and then 
pretending that some other house was his, called out: “Wo, stop! This is my 
place!’ Freda at the same instant saw him, shouted ‘Hello! Why, look, 
here’s Marmaduke.... We ain’t half swell to-day!’ 

Ken got out. Blanchard, still seated in the car, said pleasantly: ‘These 
girls your friends? An introduction, please!’ 

‘Of course!’ He flushed indignantly. That wasn’t necessary at all events! 

Freda had come up. After introducing her he turned to meet the others. 
He would have liked to have at least a word alone with Vera, but for the 
present had to be content with nothing more than a ‘Hello!’ Next moment 
he had caught his breath. Her answer had been distant—cold and faint. 

What could be wrong? But there was now no opportunity of finding out. 
Blanchard had raised his cap, and, leaning from the car, pulled off a 
gauntlet to shake hands. Ken, when he had performed the introductions, 
stood silently a little way apart. Presently Freda glanced at him. 

‘Hello, what’s happened to his lordship? Looks like he’d been invited to 
a funeral!’ 


VI 


Blanchard spoke seriously. ‘Oh, Bly’s not feeling very well. He’s caught 
a chill and had a nasty turn of nausea.’ 

He himself was looking anything but sick. It seemed impossible that 
hardly half an hour ago he had been so disturbed. Perhaps the curious story 
about Bertha was a fabrication merely; perhaps for some obscure, derisive 
purpose of his own he had invented the entire history. Yet no, that could not 
be.... Still with his cap off he was reclining easily, one leg curled under 
him 


upon the seat, and chatting. The three elder girls had clustered round him. 
Ken had missed a good deal of the conversation through his anxiety 
concerning Vera’s altered manner. Now, however, he heard Blanchard say 
to her: ‘Oh yes, you see I heard of you from Verners.’ 

Ken’s heart plunged suddenly. He had been right then in his conjecture 
about Cousin Leonard. Vera and he had met at Uncle Mat’s. Why had she 
never mentioned it? He’d meant to ask her. He felt faint and dizzy. 

But he must pull himself together. Standing like this without a word he 
would seem churlish and morose. 

Audrey looked up at him. ‘I know what’s wrong with Ken. He wants his 
tea.’ 

“Why yes, of course, poor thing,’ said Freda. ‘Aren’t we silly? And Mr. 
Blanchard must have some as well. Come in and have a cup. Everyone’s 
out, and we were going too, but we’ld do anything to succour weary 
travellers.’ 

‘No thanks,’ said Blanchard. ‘I must really go.’ He had switched on his 
lamps. 

‘Well, come again at anyrate,’ Audrey called after him a little later as he 
began to back away from them preparatory to turning. ‘Come on a 
Saturday, and then we’ll go together to the Palais.’ 

Blanchard only waved in reply. He had not said good-bye to Ken or 
even glanced at him since the remark about his sickness. In another 
moment he had disappeared around the corner of the square. 

Ken was now anxious to obtain a word with Vera, but, though she must 
have realised his desire, she made no attempt to help him. ‘I’ve got to go,’ 
she said. ‘I thought I’ld find you in when we came round at five.’ 

He felt cold and miserable. His throat was sore. He turned slowly back 
towards the house and from the girls who lingered for a moment in the 
darkening road. They were animated, fluttered. Audrey was giggling: ‘Oh, I 
think he’s nice!’ 


As he put his latch-key in the door Freda ran up the steps behind him. 
‘Damn it, I’ve left my purse!’ She followed him into the dining-room. 
‘Look, there’s your tea. We waited for you until after half-past five. Hot 
water’s on the gas.... Sorry you’re feeling pipped. You looked as grumpy 


as two sticks just now. Audrey was saying p’r’aps you were afraid your 
friend was going to cut you out!’ 

Ken had his lonely tea, went up into his room, and, having lit the fire, 
threw himself on his bed. 

Only so recently as half a dozen hours ago, after his first successful 
morning under Mr. Beamish, he had expected to come home triumphant, 
pleased at anyrate at having broken ice so satisfactorily. He had intended, 
when he had seen Brenda back to Camden Town, to tell the Storers of his 
new appointment. 

Since then, however, other things had happened. 

How could he ever have imagined that he would extract a moment’s 
pleasure or elation out of Faroe’s? 


CHAPTER VI 


I 


A RAGING cold should have kept Ken in bed the following day, but it 
would hardly do for him to bear out Mr. Beamish’s suspicions of faint- 
heartedness and sloth so early. Accordingly he forced himself to make the 
effort, and through the remainder of the week appeared each morning 
punctual, but red-nosed, sore-throated, and wet-eyed, at Whitefriars. 

It was anything but a pleasant or a satisfactory time. His cold and a 
renewed anxiety concerning Vera combined to make the hours pass wearily. 
Mr. Beamish, certainly, had not again to reprimand him for any inattention 
to his work, but that might merely be because he had lost interest in his 
pupil. Ken gloomily concluded that this was indeed the case and that his 
stay with Faroe’s would not reach the stipulated trial month, far less exceed 
it. 

He was surprised therefore when Brenda said: ‘Oh, Matheson’s quite 
pleased with how you’re getting on. Beamish seems to have got a crush on 
you...’ 

This was at noon on Saturday as they were travelling in the tube to 
Camden Town. Ken had arranged to have his lunch and spend the afternoon 
at Regent’s Park, and then to risk appearing once again at Stuttgart Road. 

He was not as it happened in the best of tempers for a visit to the house 
by the canal, but he was later to remember the occasion with especial 
clearness in virtue of a certain curious incident which for a long time he 
was quite unable to explain. 

It chanced that Brenda found a message waiting for her which it was 
necessary that she should answer promptly and in person. She set off 
therefore immediately 


after lunch, and Ken was left alone with Mr. Verners. 
‘Come into the work-room,’ said Uncle Mat. ‘I’m in the middle of a 
capereailzie for the Audubon. A major operation. P’r’aps it’ld interest you.’ 
The bird, in its half finished state, dark wings outspread, eyeless, its 
body gaping open, hollow, showing bones within, was horrible, Ken 
thought. It was like some obscene travesty or mockery ... He gazed at it, 


fascinated, for a while, and then out of the windows at the stagnant stretch 
of the canal. The room was close, heavy with a mingled death-like odour of 
preservatives, stale pelts and curing furs, corruption held at bay. 

‘Don’t disarrange those bottles. Most of ’em are poisons. I must keep 
each one in its place.’ 

Mr. Verners glanced at him benevolently a moment. In spite of his slow, 
smiling manner and his calm intentness on his work he seemed somehow a 
little fidgety, on edge. 

For perhaps half an hour Ken watched him silently, then, as his interest 
flagged, he looked about him idly. The table beside him was covered with 
the implements of Mr. Verners’ craft—knives, awls and pliers, needles, 
wadding, tow, a ‘stuffing-iron’ and two ‘manikins’ of birds. No, there was 
nothing new, he had seen all of these before. He was turning away, about to 
seek for other means of overcoming his ennui, when his eyes rested for an 
instant upon something white. A handkerchief. It was crumpled up behind a 
jar, but in one corner he could see embroidered letters. Yes, V.C. So it was 
Vera’s. He wondered vaguely when it had been left, and whether Uncle Mat 
had noticed it. Funny old chap, he never said a word to anyone ... 

Unthinkingly he had stretched out a hand towards the handkerchief. 
There was a sudden sound of tinkling glass, a spurt of fluid, and a startled 
cry from Mr. Verners. 

‘Dear, dear, you really ought to be more careful. Didn’t I te// you ...? 
Have you cut yourself?’ 


Ken’s thumb was slightly scratched. There was a drop or two of blood, 
no more, but he had seized the handkerchief to staunch it. 

“You know, I told you not to go tinkering about like that.’ Uncle Mat 
paused a moment, curiously strained and white, then added: ‘Good thing it 
was that bottle, not the other.’ 

His eyes held a pained stare. Ken saw that they were fixed upon the 
handkerchief which he had wrapped around his thumb. Surely he wasn’t 
feeling upset or embarrassed about that? 

They stood gazing at each other for almost a minute. In Uncle Mat’s 
expression there was something so peculiar that Ken found it difficult to 
stir or glance away from him. He felt half hypnotised. Mr. Verners’ face 
was tranced, somnambulistic, but, as beneath a mask, there lingered still 
that look of deep and questioning pain. It was not till some distant noise of 


movement broke the spell that they aroused themselves to stoop and gather 
up the broken glass. 

Just at this moment came the sounds of a key turning in the latch and 
Brenda’s step within the hall. She entered to find both of them upon their 
knees. 

‘An accident,’ said Uncle Mat. ‘He’s just upset a bottle. Lucky it’s 
nothing worse than distilled water.’ 

But he had spoken with a kind of gasp. 

Brenda had strode across to them. ‘Quick—are you sure? He ought to 
bathe it if it ...’ She cast a hasty glance upon the fragments and about the 
table and then said relievedly: “No, it’s all right. The other one’s still there. 
I know the shape and there were only two.’ 

Ken had his back to Uncle Mat, but from behind it caught a suppressed 
sigh. When he turned round Mr. Verners’ face wore its customary benign 
expression. Yet he had obviously been affected by the contretemps, and in a 
way which seemed a little difficult to understand. 

He returned presently to his work, and Brenda, going out into the hall, 
called Ken to follow her. But before 


doing so he glanced once more at the remaining bottle on the table. 

She had been right. It was sole fellow to the one he had upset. The liquid 
filling it was colourless like water, and it was necessary to peer intently to 
make out the formula upon the label. Also— He stared, felt suddenly 
uncomfortable, and flushed. Could that be so? Yes, he was almost sure that 
in his ‘tinkering’ he had reversed the two, that this one stood where once 
the other was. Then Uncle Mat ... Perhaps he had looked round and 
marked the interchange before his daughter’s entrance. Or perhaps ... 

‘Hurry up,’ called Brenda, ‘if you’re coming!’ 

He walked from the room slowly, all at once sobered and subdued. ‘Au 
revoir,’ Uncle Mat called after him. ‘See you at tea.’ Without turning he 
waved a farewell hand. Ken glanced at it abstractedly, then frowned. Mr. 
Verners, as he remembered, nearly always worked in rubber-gloves. 


II 


Brenda had suggested that they should spend the time till tea within a 
neighbouring cinema. Upon their way the handkerchief, which was still 


wrapped around Ken’s thumb, led her to exclaim smilingly: ‘Well, it’s a 
good thing it was only water. If it had been the other I’ld have been going 
to the florist’s for a wreath!’ 

Ken laughed. ‘So bad as that!’ 

“Yes, it’s the stuff that we call Stony Grief. “Nearer to Thee,” you know. 
Clots up the blood or something, I’m not sure. A first-class ticket to the 
better land at all events. He really ought to be more careful about labels ...’ 

Her eyes, still resting on the handkerchief, caught sight of the initials in 
the corner. Ken noticed a slight frown upon her face. He felt, angrily, an 
impulse to compel her to explain it, and the remarks which she had 


made on the occasion of their ‘quarrel’ as they left the Zoo three weeks 
ago. What right had she to frown? 

He deliberately exposed the embroidered letters. ‘Vera’s,’ he said, 
attempting to speak casually. 

‘So I see. A souvenir?’ 

Her tone was contemptuous and annoyed. 

‘Oh no. I found it on the table in Mr. Verners’ work-room. She must 
have left it there.’ 

Brenda gave him a glance suddenly searching. Ken fancied she 
suspected him of having laid a trap to ‘catch her out,’ to make her anger 
seem ridiculous. He added bluntly: ‘I saw you frowning, and I don’t see 
why you should. We’ve never had it out, all that you said before, about the 
Condovers. I don’t believe you’re fair to them.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Brenda, ‘I’m not “fair’’?’ 

‘No. It’s not fair to go on hinting things without explaining what they 
mean.’ 

They took several steps in silence before she turned and answered him. 
“You really want to know?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘All right then. I consider that the crowd you’re mixing with is bad for 
you. Those two particularly.’ 

‘But why? Why them particularly?’ They were back now at the same 
point that they had reached before, indignant, voices rising, wrangling 
almost openly. Yet he must know. ‘Why them particularly?’ 

‘Because they’re not your class. That’s one thing. Then they’re rotters, 
both of them. They’re soft, at least the daughter is. The mother isn’t quite 


so bad perhaps. Though she’s unbalanced too. But she’s sufficient character 
to make her crazy. The girl’s not even that. She’s got her mother’s instincts, 
all of them, without her guts. She’s just a little, pretty-looking cat that purrs 
when people stroke her. And as for anything like decency ... Think I don’t 
know her kind? You’ve only got to look at her to see ...’ 

Brenda’s face was flushed. Ken, as before, was on the point of 
interrupting, fiercely contradicting her. 


But he controlled himself. ‘You’re wrong,’ was all he said. ‘I know you’re 
wrong. Unfair.’ 

She went on bitterly: “And that’s the sort that you’ve got tangled up 
with, that you choose as friends. Think she won’t let you down? It isn’t the 
hard people that are cruel, it’s the soft. And Vera’s soft—she only wants 
one thing. That’s all the hold you have on her ... until she tires. Honesty, 
loyalty—she hasn’t got it in her. Only the other afternoon when our dear 
Cousin Leonard ...’ 

She turned to scrutinise him sharply. ‘Pll bet she never told you that 
she’d met him. When you were here a few days afterwards and heard him 
speak of her you jumped.’ 

They were near railing now. Ken felt his anger mounting, 
uncontrollable. ‘She did then, that’s just where you’re wrong,’ he lied 
excitedly. “But even if she hadn’t ... Do you think I’ld be jealous of a thing 
like that, like him!’ 

“You looked it anyhow. But if you weren’t it’s lucky that your nature’s 
so confiding. If you’d been here and seen ... Oh, well, it isn’t worth while 
talking ...’ 

‘Seen what? What do you mean?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. Nothing particular, beyond the usual thing. But quite 
enough to sicken me at anyrate. Of course, there’s some excuse for her, I 
suppose. Not being able to discern dear Leonard’s puggy nose, nor yet his 
goggling eyes and negroid skull, nor yet—’ 

‘Stop!’ shouted Ken. ‘You stop! Sneering at her because she’s blind. 
That’s what you’ve done!’ 

Brenda regarded him some moments fixedly. Her face had suddenly 
grown white, distressed. 

She said slowly: “Yes, that was mean of me. You’re right, I shouldn’t 
have said that. I’m ready to apologise ...’ 


Despite himself he felt an impulse to admire her. But he was carried on a 
tide of bitterness, unreasoning. ‘I don’t want apologies,’ he said. 


Her face had changed again. ‘Oh, very well. Then in that case there’s 
nothing more to say.’ 

She flung away abruptly, but after a few steps looked round again to 
add: ‘It’s even possible you may be vain enough to think me a—competitor, 
to think that what I said was spite. Well, for your guidance, I’ld be much 
obliged if you would not appear at Camden Town on Monday—or any 
other day ...” She hesitated an instant as if going to say more, then turned 
and hurried from him down the road. 

For some moments he felt, as on that other Saturday three weeks ago, an 
inclination to pursue her. His indecision lasted till she vanished down a 
side-street. Then he moved slowly, aimlessly, away. 

This time, he told himself, the break was final. 


Il 


He found, after a minute, that he was opposite the cinema which he and 
Brenda would have visited. To fill the time he entered. 

Inside, he thought of what had passed. He had been an idiot. His anger 
now had cooled and he could thoroughly regret the recent outburst. He 
might have known that Brenda was insanely prejudiced ... Why couldn’t he 
have been content to hold his tongue? Instead of which he had provoked 
her into saying things she didn’t mean, things which she knew he knew she 
didn’t mean, yet which must stand as barrier of pride between them till 
unpaid or technically ‘explained away.’ Oh, damn and damn! He got up 
from his seat and groped his way into the street again. 

There, all at once, a surge of anguish came upon him. While he was 
sitting in the stuffy darkness of the movies he had been chiefly troubled by 
his breach with Brenda; somehow he hadn’t worried more specifically 
about what she said of Vera. But now—could it be true—or any part of it? 
Misery had suddenly engulfed 


him. He was submerged beneath recurrent sickly waves of it. 


For a little while he loitered wretchedly outside the cinema. By the 
doorway his gaze rested on a flaring bill, depicting crimson hero, yellow, 
knot-faced villain, and empurpled villainess, all striking attitudes and 
holding knives—protagonists of the film he had just seen, or rather had not 
seen. The villainess, with beetle brows, cross-eyed, reminded him of 
Bertha. Why should the thought of her come darting in his mind? Since 
Blanchard’s revelations of five days ago he had not consciously debated, 
dwelt upon, that curious tale, yet now he realised that it had been present, 
permeative all the time. It was true that he had even dreamed of Bertha 
once ... 

He wandered away, roughly northwards, but by what route he could not 
afterwards remember. As the sun was setting he came out upon a cross- 
roads which he identified as being somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Golder’s Green. Four youths swung past him striding in the opposite 
direction, bawling out a song. Or wasn’t it a hymn? He caught the words. 


Wash me in the water where you wash your dirty daughter, 
And I shall be whiter than the whitewash on the wall ... 


And a little further on he found the band, discoursing still the Sankey 
three-nine-six which they had parodied. ‘And I shall be whi-ter than snow 
.... Salvationists? No, it was Saturday. There were people singing, slowly 
beating time, with earnest mouths agape, shifting from side to side as if 
they’ld like to shimmy; bandsmen confronting them in rapt solemnity, 
wagging their heads and puffing out their cheeks. The evening sun shone 
angrily upon their silver instruments ... What were they doing here? The 
voices and the music were unreal—hoarse and at moments drowned, at 
moments swelling louder on a rising wind. 

He walked on and on, reached Finchley, took a tram. When he got out it 
had begun to rain. It was dark. 


He found himself in Duke’s Avenue, beside the Palace, staring at Kyoto. He 
struck northwards again. He was a fool; better go back. But he continued 
past the Orange Tree past Colney Hatch. A clock was ponderously booming 
eight. 

As he rounded the corner of the road he stopped with his heart 
pounding, strained his eyes. Someone had just come out. That was the 


house. There was a lamp-post opposite. Shillitoe, possibly, or Uncle Mat? 
No, he could recognise the figure now, the mincing carriage and the lilting 
gait. 

He waited till the footsteps died away, then hurried on. 


IV 


It had been ten days since he had last visited the house, four since he had 
seen Vera. Standing silent for a moment in the dimly lighted hall to which 
she had admitted him, he had a sudden feeling of aghastness, as though 
perceiving all at once that in this interval some tide had turned, some 
chance had swung, faintly yet unmistakably, against him. 

He moved hesitantly inwards, took off his rain-drenched coat and cap, 
and hung them on the rack. 

‘Mother’s out,’ said Vera. 

They went into the sitting-room, where there was a low fire and supper 
ready laid upon the table. Her face was turned to him unsmilingly. 

‘That was Verners, wasn’t it, who just went out?’ He made no attempt to 
keep the ring of accusation from his voice. 

“Yes, it was Mr. Verners.’ She had shrunk back a step towards the fire, 
and laid one hand upon the mantelshelf. 

‘How long had he been here? I didn’t know he was a friend of yours.’ 

‘I think you’re horrid!’ 

Her face had puckered tearfully, was white, and as it were minutely 
ruffled, crumpled. He realised suddenly 


that it held a new expression. Her eyes, now slowly brimming, were vacant, 
unaware. For the first time he beheld her blind. 

‘Horrid’! You know that he’s a scum!’ 

His voice was harsh, and he felt satisfaction in its harshness. But the 
next moment he was uneasy at the silence which had followed on his 
words. Although Vera was crying, he could detect about her a 
distractedness and hesitancy, an air of indecision. His heart grew cold. Yes, 
he was right. Something had shifted, altered. 

‘He didn’t stay here long. Hardly a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘““Didn’t stay here long”!’ He could almost have laughed at her reply if it 
had not so thoroughly confirmed his hopelessness. There was another 


silence, longer than the last. 

“You don’t understand me, no more than a fly ...!’ It struck him, 
curiously, that she was like a bird, with feathers bunched, fluffed out 
against the cold. Further, he noticed too that, just as there had been a 
moment since that vacant and unfocussed look about her eyes which forced 
him to admit that she was really blind, so now, in speaking to him she had 
slightly raised her voice as if not sure of his exact position. 

Presently she added: ‘Oh, why can’t everything be nice? Why can’t you 
understand?’ 

Despite himself her question softened him, and he replied more gently: 
“What can’t I understand?’ 

‘Nothing at all, you don’t. Only last time you came you spoke the way 
you did to mother. I heard all about it afterwards. And now you’re jealous 
about Mr. Verners ... Why can’t I have my friends the same as you?’ 

“Friends.” Yes, of course.’ 

‘Well then, that’s all he is ... and ... Mr. Blanchard too. They were both 
coming here to tea, but Mr Blanchard sent a message that he couldn’t get 
away.’ Blanchard, Blanchard as well! He might have 


known ... Vera, he saw, had introduced his name deliberately, with seeming 
casualness, yet she was frightened too. She had spoken breathlessly and 
with a kind of gasp. In her manner was a mixture of supplication and half- 
timorous defiance, of a suppressed resentment and the fear of what effect 
her words were going to produce. And, once again, he had the sense that 
she was undecided, in two minds, and weighing, wondering ... 

He had already framed his lips to say: ‘Him too?’ but checked himself. 
An instinct he could not explain caused him instead to fasten on her 
reference to tea. ‘If Verners came to tea he must have been here longer than 
a quarter of an hour.’ 

She raised her face to him appealingly. ‘Oh, you are horrid. Trying to 
catch me up in everything I say ... We didn’t have our tea till nearly seven.’ 

But she had spoken dully, almost without interest, as if she too were 
conscious that some major challenge had been shirked, ignored. 

‘No, ’'m not trying to catch you up. ’m ... ’'m ...’ He had stepped 
nearer to her. A lump was in his throat. The longing to touch her, make her 
smile at him again, was irresistible. 


Suddenly he caught her in his arms. She had been unprepared for his 
embrace, but instantly relaxed, put up her hands about his neck. 

‘Say that you’re just the same. Promise!’ he whispered. He took a seat 
upon the sofa slowly, so that she rested on his knees. ‘Promise me!’ he 
repeated. 

“Yes, of course I do. Of course I promise.’ She was smiling now, her 
voice no longer raised. ‘Oh, I’m so glad you’re going to be nice to me 
again.’ The sightless look was going, had already almost vanished from her 
eyes. Her fingers, with that instinct he had noticed at their first meeting 
long ago and upon many an occasion since, were moving with a minute and 
delicate intentness on his face, exploring it. ‘I feel all 


right again when I can really fee/ you, know you’re there. I’m not afraid of 
anything when I do that.’ He too was gently smoothing back her hair. 

But, in caressing her, his doubts remained. Brenda’s words would not be 
silenced. Had she been right? Was that what Vera was, no more indeed than 
that, ‘purring’ when stroked? He had made up his mind a minute or two 
since that he would now insist on learning definitely where they stood, on 
being told whatever worst might be. Instead of which he had surrendered, 
barely struggling, to the moment’s weakness. Nothing was settled, nothing 
had been resolved. 

For a quarter of an hour they continued thus. Ken recollected that some 
days ago he had intended telling her of Faroe’s, but it appeared that he had 
been forestalled. ‘Oh yes, what fun! I heard of it from Mr. Verners. Mr. 
Blanchard had told him. You must be quite a business man by this. Do you 
get paid a lot?’ Her interest, however, seemed perfunctory, and at the names 
of Verners and of Blanchard both of them had chilled. The conversation 
languished and for a little longer neither spoke. 

Suddenly he broke the silence. ‘Would you run away with me if I asked 
you?’ 

He was surprised at his own question, for it had been unpremeditated, 
springing as it appeared from nowhere, as if the normal sequence, brain and 
tongue, had been reversed. 

Vera had started. ‘What ... run away with you? ... You’re only joking.’ 

But no, he found that he had not been joking. However the idea had 
come into his head, he actually meant it now. He stuck to it with a dogged 
obstinacy, repeating it: ‘Well, would you?’ 


They sat up. 

‘But why?’ said Vera. ‘Run away, why should we ...?’ She was 
perplexed, dismayed. 

‘If you were really fond of me you’ld know at once. 


I’m not asking you to do it, only to tell me that you would, 1f—’ 

But what reply she might have made to him he was not then to know. 
There was a sound of footsteps on the path and, the next moment, of a 
turning key. ‘That’s mother!’ Vera said. ‘Is my hair all right?’ 

She had drawn hastily away from him, patting her head. In an undertone, 
before Mrs. Condover came into the room, she added: ‘What’s made you 
act so queer to me to-night? You frighten me.’ 


V 


Ken remained only a few minutes after Mrs. Condover’s appearance. 
Her greeting was cordial enough, but he was conscious of constraint 
between himself and Vera and fearful that her mother might discover it. 

Apart from this, there was another reason for not lingering. Mrs. 
Condover had just returned from Mr. Shillitoe’s, whither, it seemed, she 
had been summoned by a telegram that afternoon. Mrs. Shillitoe had been 
operated on three days ago, and had died the previous evening at a nursing- 
home. 

This news, considering how intimately Vera and her mother knew the 
missionary, might well have prompted Ken, as a comparative outsider, to 
withdraw and leave the two of them alone to its discussion. But beyond 
what he might have reasonably expected in the circumstances, Mrs. 
Condover’s manner struck him as a trifle odd. It was agitated and excited 
rather than sorrowful, and though at intervals she would exclaim ‘Poor 
man, just think of it!’ he was quite sure that her apparent sympathy was 
somehow forced, unreal. If he had been less preoccupied with problems of 
his own he might have paid a little more attention to these symptoms. 

As it was, he felt too miserable to be curious or mystified. He was 
relieved to put on coat and cap and say good-bye. 


CHAPTER VII 


I 


THE next few weeks passed uneventfully. Indeed, until well past the middle 
of the following month there was a general lull, a period of marking time, 
in which such minor incidents as did occur were mainly of a pleasant and a 
reassuring character. Most of the things that Ken had worried over so 
persistently seemed after all to dwindle to mere nothings or, for the time at 
least, to show a hopeful trend. 

To begin with, he was once more friends with Brenda. Their 
reconciliation came about as the result of an announcement which itself 
was subject for congratulation. On the Saturday morning which completed 
his third week at Faroe’s, Mr. Matheson sent for him to say that the 
remainder of the trial month had been dispensed with, and that his salary 
would start forthwith. Brenda met him as they were both entering the lift, 
and, on emerging, offered him her hand. ‘Splendid!’ she said. ‘I heard the 
news from the great man himself. What about taking me to lunch 
somewhere to celebrate?’ 

He could see, beneath her customary flippancy, that she was nervous, 
but, as he gripped her hand, she flushed with pleasure. 

‘Rather! Let’s go to the Elite. Then you can soak me for a glass of 
bubbly.’ 

‘A glass indeed! Pll have a magnum, nothing less. You see how 
mercenary I am. I really think I’m just as bucked as you ...’ It appeared 
that Uncle Mat had gone away for the week-end. After their lunch, which, 
though champagneless, did include a flask of red Italian wine, they spent an 
hour or two inside a cinema and finally wound up the evening at the 
Coliseum. 


Ken, in the novel pride of affluence, felt quite reckless. 

As a matter of fact his exchequer at this time was doubly swollen. Not 
only could he count upon three pounds a week from Faroe’s, but at long 
last the money at his mother’s bank was his. In all the glory of a cheque- 
book he visited a tailor’s and was measured for a suit of clothes. This tailor, 
having placed his advertising with the firm, allowed him a considerable 


reduction, so that for actually less than he had paid his former artisan of 
shoddy fustian at Muswell Hill Ken was arrayed as he had never been 
arrayed before, superbly, and with chastely sculptured waist and pleated 
trouser-tops. After’ this, what? Should he procure pull-overs and flannels, 
join the company of Flumps, and get himself put up for Audrey’s tennis 
club? Should he exchange his present motor-bike for something really 
glitteringly glorious, e.g. a Brough-Superior, on it descend derisively to 
visit Dulwich Aunt? No, on reflection he decided it was wiser to be wise. 
He despatched twenty pounds to Laura, and for the time at least allowed the 
balance to remain securely banked. 

However, his improved finances permitted of one other welcome change 
or reformation besides that which the purchase of the suit had brought 
about in his appearance. This was in the matter of his midday meal. During 
his first three weeks at Faroe’s Ken had lunched economically but 
exiguously at a ‘snack counter’ in St. Bride’s. Now he felt justified in 
seeking a more generous dietary scale, and he accordingly extracted some 
amusement from systematically working through the various restaurants 
and eating-houses that lay within five minutes’ walking distance of the 
office. 

In the course of these experiments he more than once met Blanchard, but 
beyond an occasional off-handed wave or cool ‘Hello!’ Belial had given 
him no sign of recognition. Ken, for his own part, though he knew 


now that Blanchard had been twice to tea at Stuttgart Road, in company 
with Verners, had almost ceased to worry or be jealous. So, for some weeks 
at anyrate, he told himself. He had indeed behaved intolerably, like a 
suspicious bear. It would have served him only right if Vera had abandoned 
him. 

His own visits to number 20 had, since that wretched evening of his 
outburst against Verners, passed off more smoothly. For one thing, his 
appearances had now been regularised, officially admitted. Upon alternate 
evenings he would stay at home to get up extra work for Mr. Matheson; 
upon the others he could count on being favourably received by Mrs. 
Condover. It was now possible, he found, to fall in with her moods, meet 
her half-way, and still retain his self-respect. Was this, he asked himself, 
because he had become more supple or more cynical, an opportunist? No, 


he had only grown out of a morbid tendency to highfalutin’. He had 
developed tact. 

Probably, too, as a result of his more sane and healthy frame of mind, his 
attitude to Vera was less troubled, less perplexed. Occasionally, no doubt, 
there would come moments when his old anxieties returned, but in the main 
he managed to hold fast to a resolve to keep them to himself. For this he 
was repaid by Vera’s happiness and evident gratitude. 

Shortly before Easter Reginald had had a second, and it seemed a final, 
breakdown and, thanks to Mr. Storer’s kindness, had been succeeded by an 
almost new machine. ‘Emmanuel,’ if not quite a Brough-Superior, was 
anyhow a chariot to be proud of. Ernie had allowed four pounds on 
Reginald, accepting sixteen pounds instead of twenty. Ken realised well 
enough that even twenty pounds was much below the price that would have 
been required from a stranger. 

Upon Emmanuel, then, Vera and he spent many happy hours. Almost 
too happy, so he sometimes thought. He must ‘touch wood.’ With the 
lengthening April evenings they would extend their expeditions 


beyond Richmond by the river road to Windsor, or even over Putney Bridge 
through Kingston, Surbiton, to Woking, and so onwards to the famous ‘hut’ 
at Wisley. Never had she been gayer, more affectionate. Indeed, ridiculous 
and inconsistent as it seemed, her ardour was the only thing that made him 
feel uneasy. At times the recklessness of her abandon almost frightened 
him. Not on his own account, he thought, so much as hers. It was the 
factual and pragmatic aspect which aroused misgiving. Returning through 
the scented twilight of the Surrey lanes, he would surprise himself 
resolving vaguely that it was time to sober up, put on the brakes a bit. 
Brenda’s words, on these occasions, would echo darkly in his mind, and for 
a while he would become the victim of what for want of better name could 
but be styled a curious self-jealousy. ‘One thing’:—was that, in fact, the 
‘only hold’ he had? Was Vera just ‘in love with love’ and nothing more? 
But their relation, on the whole, was happier than it had ever been. Long 
afterwards he was to look back upon these days of early spring and wonder 
whether, if there had arisen no disturbing influence to ruffle their 
tranquillity, they would have gone on endlessly without a break. Probably 
not, for in both Vera and himself was that which sooner or later would have 


destroyed their calm, unstable elements which were a threat to any 
permanence. 

This, however, he did not realise at the time, and even when the 
breathing-space was over and the end of halcyon proclaimed he did not 
recognise the hour which marked its close. 

Mrs. Condover was sitting with him alone upon the narrow stretch of 
lawn behind the house. The day was warm and sunny, the last Saturday of 
April, and for the first time they had had tea out of doors. Vera had gone 
inside a moment to persuade Freda, who had volunteered to do the 
washing-up, to leave her labours for a while and join them. 


“You two get on together pretty well I think,’ said Mrs. Condover. 
“You’ve known each other now for seven months ...’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Ken, and smiled. 

Mrs. Condover looked at him reflectively. The sun was shining in her 
face, and she turned slightly from it on her chair the better to observe him. 

‘Everyone, Mr. Shillitoe and everyone, knows how you go about with 
her these days,’ she said. ‘And I’ve been thinking, it would be better, and 
more decent in a way ... Well, I’ve been thinking that you ought to get 
engaged.’ 


Il 


‘Engaged!’ He repeated the word wonderingly. For a moment he felt no 
elation, only surprise and as it were a species of alarm. But he collected 
himself presently and answered her. ‘Why yes, of course,’ he said, though 
still a little doubtfully, ‘Pld like it if you would, and Vera too. Although I 
hadn’t thought about it much just yet ...’ 

“Well then, I have. And so, I'll bet, has she. All girls are just the same 
that way. I know I was. I was engaged three times before I ever heard of 
Jim...’ 

This piece of reminiscence, certainly, was hardly calculated to inspire 
enthusiasm, but on the whole Ken was inclined to look with favour on the 
scheme. As far as he could see, the thing would make no earthly difference 
anyhow, and if, as he amusedly divined, the ceremony was going to furnish 
a vicarious, sentimental treat for Mrs. Condover, why let her have it by all 
means! What did one do exactly besides buy a ring? 


‘Oh,’ replied Mrs. Condover when he questioned her, ‘you must 
announce it in the papers first. The Morning Post, and then the Suffolk 
Chronicle as well. That’s for my Eastwich friends to see. Then we can have 
a little celebration on the day. But naturally 


the ring’s the most important part of it. You must get her a good one.’ 

A ‘good one.’ What did that mean? he thought, a trifle angrily. She 
needn’t have said that at all events. 

‘Oh, don’t tell me,’ she said, still smiling amicably when he did not 
immediately reply. ‘Don’t tell me you can’t get a good one! We can all see 
how quickly you’ve got on, and money saved—and it’ll mean a lot to her. I 
know mine did to me.’ 

Ken was indignant. Really this was the limit. Did Mrs. Condover 
consider him a Croesus, a financial ‘catch’? If so, he ought at once to 
undeceive her. Perhaps she thought that besides what he got at Faroe’s, he 
was enjoying some variety of private income after his mother’s death. The 
new suit, possibly, had dazzled her ... Yet if he were to try and tell her now 
that he was poor it would look like a shabby effort to escape from spending 
money on the ring. 

At this moment the two girls appeared. Mrs. Condover, with a brusque 
kindliness, took hold of Vera’s wrist, and, slipping off one of her own 
elaborately jewelled rings, tried it upon the all-important finger of her 
daughter’s hand. ‘The fit’s all right. You can take this one for the size if 
you ll both promise to be very careful.’ 

Freda gave a long-drawn exclamation of delight. ‘Oo ... you two 
engaged!’ She placed a hand mock-tragically upon her heart, then threw her 
arms round Vera’s neck. 

Vera herself had started and then smiled, but when released from Freda’s 
rapturous embrace stood silent, almost downcast. She had been nervously 
feeling the ring with the fingers of her other hand but, as if conscious of 
their observation, stopped. There was a sobered pause, an instant’s painful 
damping of exuberance. Ken suddenly perceived its reason and reproached 
himself. He ought to have remembered, been more charitable. Of course, 
that was just why her mother wanted her to have the best ... Because 


she couldn’t choose the ring herself like other girls. He should have 
understood. 

But presently their spirits were restored. Vera had brightened and, in 
Freda’s arms, took a few waltzing steps. In fact, now that the moment of 
constraint had passed, they all behaved a little foolishly. The two girls 
linked hands with Ken and mutually embraced. ‘Oh, don’t leave mother 
out!’ For the first time he found himself imprinting filial kiss upon the 
cheek of Mrs. Condover. He felt awkward, embarrassed, and yet curiously 
elated. Something like getting drunk. ‘Nice mother-in-law!’ said Vera 
teasingly. ‘No, he must call you mother now!’ Freda began to hum the 
ragtime Wedding March. 

“ Good thing there’s nobody a-lookin’ on!’ He thought of the far-distant 
afternoon when he had walked along the cinder-track, had marvelled at the 
yellow sash and party frock, had met the sullen stare across the hedge. No, 
Girlie wasn’t at the hedge just now, but there was still a train. He watched it 
rushing past in the hot sunlight, windows glittering, clattering around the 
bend and vanishing, extinguished suddenly from sight and sound. And once 
again, even as long ago its roar had drowned the words that Vera spoke as 
he had stooped to shoot the bolt, so now he failed to catch her mother’s 
voice. 

‘I say,’ said Mrs. Condover, repeating what he had not heard, ‘I say the 
twenty-first. That leaves us lots of time for everything.’ 

He gazed at her uncomprehendingly a moment, and then smiled. ‘All 
right, the twenty-first.” But there was something in her glance that puzzled 
him. A distant shadow fell. Her manner had been curious, almost mystical. 

After supper Freda, who was stopping at her uncle’s for the night, 
accompanied him home. He could echo her excitement, but no longer, for 
some reason that escaped him, her elation. As they turned into the square 
she said: ‘Listen. I’Il tell you something. 


Mind you keep it secret. Bonesey and I are going to do it too. If you don’t 
mind it’Id be rather fun to have it the same day. The twenty-first.’ 


Il 


Ken had to put up with a good deal of friendly chaff at Highbury. 
Together with red noses, fleas, bad smells, and shrewish landladies, the 


subject of engagement was included in the sacrosanct quintette of jests 
which God, or anyhow the perpetrators of the comic picture-postcards, had 
specially reserved and labelled ‘humorous.’ That the Storers would make 
the most of their opportunities he had of course foreseen, and he would not 
have minded their facetiousness so much if he had been alone, its only 
target. But to be held a similar or comparable phenomenon with Mr. Bone 
was hard indeed. 

Brenda received the news with apparent indifference. Congratulations 
from that quarter he could not expect, and though her chilly and laconic 
“Wish you luck!’ sounded a little cynical he was at anyrate relieved that she 
was not more openly contemptuous. 

Vera herself, however, caused him the most uneasiness. Though for a 
day or two she had appeared elated at the prospect of engagement, her 
animation presently deserted her. She became silent, restless and depressed. 

This alteration Ken had first observed upon the afternoon which saw his 
purchase of the ring, and, since it chanced that its production before Mrs. 
Condover led to an interchange of some unpleasantness, he naturally 
concluded that it was the ring itself that was to blame. 

He had bought it after lunch in Ludgate Hill, two diamonds and a 
sapphire in mille-grain setting. When in the evening he arrived at Stuttgart 
Road Vera had just returned with Uncle Mat from Regent’s Park. Mr. 
Verners was suffering from a cold. He gave Ken a 


rather wintry smile and a limp handshake as he whispered his 
congratulations. 

When he had left, Vera tried on the ring. ‘Oh, I’m quite sure it’s lovely. 
Let’s call to mother to come down.’ 

Mrs. Condover descended smiling. She had remained upstairs till Uncle 
Mat had gone. ‘Now then, let’s have a look at what he’s got.’ 

She examined the ring critically. In fact, so long and so minute was her 
inspection that Ken became annoyed. ‘Hm,’ she remarked at length, ‘the 
stones seem good. Better than Freda’s I should say, although she had a 
hoop of seven. Still, it’s the quality that counts of course. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if one or two of hers were paste.’ 

‘Oh mother!’ exclaimed Vera, ‘really, you are ...!’ 

“Well then, I don’t see how that fellow could have got a ring like that in 
his position. Unless, perhaps, he got it on instalment. That’s what a number 


of them do these days to make a show if they can’t put down all the cash at 
once.’ Taking the ring from off her daughter’s finger, she carried it beneath 
the light. ‘And anyway they’re all so clever nowadays that it’ld take an 
expert to find out if they were real or not.’ 

At this point Ken’s endurance snapped. He pulled out the jeweller’s 
receipt and flung it down before her on the table. ‘I didn’t get it by 
instalment anyhow,’ he said, ‘and if you think the stones are only paste I'll 
take them to an expert to find out.’ 

He had expected her to turn upon him violently, but to his surprise, 
indeed to his dismay, she remained silent for some moments. When she did 
answer him it was in a quiet tone, not without dignity. ‘Oh no. I didn’t think 
you did.’ Not glancing at the receipt, she walked slowly to the door and left 
the room. 

Vera had begun to cry. “Whatever made you speak to her like that? Go 
after her and tell her that you’re sorry.’ 

This, as a matter of fact, was what he would have 


done in any case, for Mrs. Condover’s unexpected mildness had placed him 
in the wrong and made him feel a brute. He overtook her as she was 
entering her room and tendered his apologies. These she accepted without 
smile or comment. However, a little later she followed him downstairs and 
set about the preparation of the supper. 

But she was obviously worried and upset, if not by what had passed, 
then from some other cause. The atmosphere was tense and feverish. Vera 
was fretful, on the brink of tears, and Ken himself felt gloomy and 
depressed. Throughout that evening and for several days there was no 
further reference to the ring. 

Freda indeed (if Mr. Bone’s salivarous, wide-mouthed roarings of 
felicitation were dismissed as negligible) appeared to be the only one of his 
acquaintance who was sincerely glad of his engagement, and even her 
congratulations held a faintly warning note. 

In spite of her preoccupation with her own fiancé—or possibly because 
of it, since it produced a fellow-feeling for those in the same happy state— 
she found the time to gossip frequently with Ken about himself and Vera. It 
struck him now as strange that she had not done so before, or that on his 
part he had never felt inclined to talk with her more frankly. She had been 


Vera’s closest friend for several years and it was actually through her that 
he had come to know the Condovers at all. 

‘At anyrate,’ she said, ‘I’m glad that Vera’s going to get fixed with 
somebody. Particularly with you. It isn’t everyone I could imagine looking 
after her the way she’ll need. Not so much now but later on, I mean much 
later when you’re married. She’ll want much more of course than ordinary 
girls. Her being blind ... I expect you think I’m looking far ahead to talk 
like this ... Perhaps you hadn’t thought about that much.’ 

No, it was true he hadn’t. The idea of marriage was remote. But Freda’s 
words, so far from daunting, causing him to pause, gave him a sharp 
realising thrill 


of happiness. Yes, some day that might actually come to pass. And, if it did, 
he would be marrying Vera, not a/though she happened to be blind, but, far 
more truthfully, because of it, because that helped to make him necessary to 
her ... He wouldn’t be afraid of his responsibilities. 

“You know,’ Freda went on directly, ‘there’s one thing which if I were 
you I’ld be a little careful of. That’s getting jealous of her other friends— 
boy-friends I mean of course. Don’t let her know if she gets you played up. 
She’ll try to, I’m afraid, that’s how she’s built, but if she didn’t really like 
you best she wouldn’t be engaged. Still, she’s like that. For instance, I 
expect it was for teasing you that she went out with Kit and me and 
Leonard to the Palais. Of course, it wasn’t up to me to try and stop her ...’ 

‘Kit?’ he was going to repeat questioningly, but checked himself in time. 
That, now he had remembered it, was Blanchard’s Christian name. He 
hadn’t known they were so intimate. 

‘T think it’s wonderful, the way that she can dance, don’t you? She told 
me that you took her to the carnival at Wimbledon last Friday week and 
that you both learned some new steps.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ken absently. His elation of a moment since had vanished. 
Freda was wrong, quite wrong, in making out that Vera merely wished to 
‘tease’ him. Vera had certainly referred to this particular excursion to the 
Palais, but she had done so casually and slurringly, in such a way as least to 
stress the fact that Blanchard had escorted her. 

Once more he felt morose and ill at ease. Things had been far better 
before the notion of engagement had been mooted. Why couldn’t people 
leave them to themselves? he wondered angrily. Even Freda, it appeared, 


was full of cautionary hints and vague mistrust, and as for everybody else 
... They looked at him forebodingly and pityingly, and crossed themselves 
as if he were upon his way to Castle Dracula. 


Only ten days had passed since they had sung and danced together on 
the lawn, and yet already he was apprehensive, scenting a calamity. 
Something, he dimly felt, was going wrong. 


IV 


These ideas were strengthened by an incident which took place a day or 
two before the date which had been fixed for his engagement. To be 
precise, it was upon the evening following its proclamation in the morning 
papers. Mrs. Condover, from motives, it would seem, of some obscure 
private policy which she did not communicate, insisted that the notice 
should appear, not on the twenty-first itself but ‘in advance.’ Amongst the 
dignified and pedigreed announcements which concerned a baronet, a 
major in the Guards, and a post-captain it had, Ken thought, an upstart and 
an alien air. However, he had secured half a dozen copies of the paper and 
taken them with him to Stuttgart Road. 

Vera and her mother were in the parlour. Tea had been cleared away, and 
on the table rested a large box of bon-bons. 

‘Oh,’ said Vera, ‘look at what I’ve got!’ She extracted a chocolate and 
held it out to him. ‘Open your mouth! Then you must guess who brought 
them.’ 

Ken was conscious of a faint atmosphere of suspense or of conspiracy, 
but beyond thinking casually that possibly the sweet concealed some kind 
of joke or trick he paid it no particular attention. The chocolate, however, 
proved unexceptionable. He hazarded a few guesses which sent Vera into 
peals of nervous laughter. ‘Wrong, all wrong,’ she said, then, in a louder 
voice, ‘Come in and let him see!’ 

There was a step along the hall, and the next moment who should 
present himself before Ken’s startled gaze but Blanchard! 

He smiled affably as he offered his congratulations. 


‘Seeing the happy tidings in the Post,’ he said, ‘I thought I must look in to 
wish you both the best.’ 

‘Oh, and the sweets are Jovely, aren’t they, Ken?’ Vera pushed the box 
towards Blanchard. ‘And mother says the ribbon’ll do for a bandeau to go 
with my yellow voile ...’ She continued to chatter volubly, but it was plain 
that she was conscious of constraint. 

Blanchard, upon the contrary, had seemed never more at ease. He 
chatted pleasantly with Vera, and even dared to flatter Mrs. Condover by an 
insinuation that she too might presently require another ring. That lady 
certainly regarded him a trifle grimly, but she was evidently not seriously 
displeased by his audacity. 

Yet what, Ken wondered, did his advent mean? Who had suggested first 
the silly plan that he should hide himself away in the next room, giving his 
call a sort of dark, conspiratorial air? Was that but mockery? With a spasm 
of real fear Ken was inclined to think it was. Somehow he had excited 
Blanchard’s enmity, stirred his ill-will. Belial had come here not as yet to 
strike but merely threaten—with a sardonic wish to frighten him. 

In about half an hour Blanchard left, repeating his congratulations. Ken 
assisted Mrs. Condover to bring in the supper. 

She had been very taciturn throughout the evening, and he began again 
to wonder what was troubling her. At first he had concluded that she was 
angry still about the ring, but as her manner, though reserved, appeared 
quite friendly he remained at a loss to find the reason. Whilst he and Vera 
had been sampling Blanchard’s sweets and chatting with him in the parlour, 
she had been scanning anxiously the columns of the Post. Yet she must 
certainly have seen a copy earlier in the day. 

After supper she complained of a headache, and Ken was glad to take 
the hint and leave. 


CHAPTER VIII 


I 


A STORM which had been gathering for the last three days broke over 
London suddenly upon the morning of the twenty-first. That is to say, it 
was an actual physical, external storm, but, as Ken woke to find his 
window lashed by rain and thunder muttering sourly overhead, he could not 
quite prevent a feeling that the disturbance of the elements without had 
correspondence of some kind with the uncertain and tempestuous state of 
his affairs. 

‘Nice weather for the ducks!’ Audrey exclaimed commiseratingly at the 
gaslit breakfast table. ‘But p’r’aps it’ll have stopped before you start.’ 

For benefit of Mr. Bone and Freda there had been arranged a mammoth 
tea which was to serve as the occasion of a public troth-plighting. This 
festival, Ken was relieved to think, he could escape without offence, since 
he would not be free from Faroe’s until nearly six. Freda and her fiancé, 
however, were due to join him after seven at the Condovers’, where there 
would be a celebration of his own engagement in, as he hoped, a somewhat 
soberer and less boisterous style. 

Instead of travelling by the tube from Camden Town he went up to 
Whitefriars by ’bus from Highbury—in any case a more direct and shorter 
route—and reached the office without seeing Brenda. It was not until the 
luncheon hour that they met. ‘Oh, I must wish you joy,’ she said. ‘I can’t 
come out with you to lunch. Daddy’s not well. I got a message on the 
*phone from Charlotte. I’m going back to him at once. You’d better tell 
them that he won’t be able to come round to-night.’ 

Throughout the afternoon Ken remained nervous 


and depressed. He had slept poorly, and in the tense, oppressive atmosphere 
his skin was clammy, damp with perspiration. 


II 


It was about half-past six when he reached number 20. The weather, 
though still thundery, showed some signs of clearing, and the rain had 


stopped. Vera met him in the hall. 

Kissing her, he found her cheeks were wet. ‘Why, what’s the matter?’ he 
demanded anxiously. 

Without immediately replying, Vera motioned him to follow her into the 
sitting-room. 

‘It’s mother,’ she said presently. ‘She’s been so queer all day. She’s been 
shut up inside her room since tea. But now you’re here p’r’aps she’ll come 
down again.’ 

This seemed likely to be true, for there were sounds of movement on the 
floor above. Ken had no time to extract further details before they heard the 
step of Mrs. Condover descending to the hall. 

He was unable to repress a shiver of dismay on seeing her. Her face and 
figure appeared somehow to have shrunk; her cheeks were grey, and her 
eyes dark-ringed although feverishly bright. A gauntness which had always 
as it were been latent in her frame seemed now to have been suddenly 
accentuated and revealed as shocking. 

She stood for several moments silent in the doorway, then, as her roving 
glance fixed upon Ken, she stiffened, spoke. 

“What does he want?’ she said. 


Il 


She had advanced menacingly a step or two inside the room. Ken, who 
was standing close to her beside the door, retreated. Vera screamed faintly. 


A wild conjecture darted through his mind. Had Mrs. Condover gone 
mad? Her eyes had an expression of not seeing him; the grimness, stiffness 
of her gait as she had walked towards them gave her an air of stalking. 

But he was reassured to some extent by her next words. ‘If he thinks he’s 
the master in this house he’s wrong. It’s only upon sufferance that he comes 
at all. It’s not too late to stop!’ 

No, he was satisfied she wasn’t mad, unless this proneness to swing 
back and forth from cordiality to violent revulsion, which he knew well 
enough, itself were madness. But he was seriously alarmed. What could 
have changed her mood thus suddenly? 

Forsaking her dramatic method of address, she spoke to him directly, 
less rhetorically. ‘Don’t think that now you’re going to get engaged that 


settles it. I’m still her mother, and I’ld have you know that I can stop it still 
—or even afterwards. If I found out you’d been deceiving me ...’ She 
began to pace slowly to and fro, her brows malevolent. 

“Deceiving you,” he murmured. Just as upon the previous occasion 
when she had turned upon him after the unbraiding of her daughter’s hair, 
he felt incapable of adequate response. Vera, seated upon a chair a little 
way behind him, was sobbing, white-faced and distraught. He perceived 
her, the whole scene, with a conviction of not truly seeing it at all. Though 
he was trembling he was aware of something like contemptuous resignation 
to its melodrama, a sort of mental shrugging of the shoulders. 

“Yes,’ she repeated violently, ‘deceiving me. You’re all the same. I’ve 
never known a man who wouldn’t say one thing before your face and do 
the opposite behind your back.’ In her voice there was a bitterly reflective 
tone which gave him the idea that she was thinking not alone of him and 
Vera, but that these observations had some further reference. Now that her 
mood seemed slightly saner he was surprised to find within himself a sort 
of sympathy for her. 


‘l’m not—’ He was continuing to add ‘that kind,’ but stopped. He 
realised, not with shame, but with a formal and embarrassed recognition of 
the ‘shame’ he might conventionally have been supposed to feel, that after 
all he had deceived her. Yet no, that also was not strictly true. Even though 
he and Vera had been good as gold he was convinced that Mrs. Condover 
would never have believed it. 

She stood frowning for some moments without speaking. Her attitude, 
though definitely less inimical, was threatening still; to something, 
somebody, if not to him. Yet, once again, he had that curious assurance that 
she liked him, that, at the sight of him, her manner had been softened, 
changed ... 

‘Well,’ she said presently, ‘Let’s come into the other room.’ 

They followed her out through the hall and into the back parlour. The 
table had been spread with a peculiar blue-figured cloth—a souvenir, as 
subsequently appeared, of the departed Mr. Condover. On it the plates were 
stacked in one large pile, not yet laid out. Upon the sideboard were cakes, 
jelly, and two dishes of cold meats, all ready sliced, ham, tongue, some 
Paris sausages, and even galantine. And—which was certainly the most 


surprising sight—beside these viands stood two bottles of what must be 
nothing else than wine. 

But it was evident that preparation of the banquet had been either 
interrupted or deliberately abandoned. Mrs. Condover went into the kitchen 
to return presently with knives and forks and glasses. 


IV 


Under the circumstances it was impossible to appear natural or at ease. 
During the course of the repast which now commenced Ken remained 
almost silent. Vera, half crying still, spoke only now and then in nervous 
monosyllables, and Mrs. Condover said absolutely 


nothing. The air was weighted with intolerable constraint, charged too with 
an electrical suspense, as was the atmosphere without. Occasionally there 
came a distant muttering of thunder. Through the uncurtained window 
could be seen the rain-soaked stretch of the back garden, unreally dark and 
dreary in the premature twilight of the storm. 

Seven o’clock had struck. Freda and her fiancé would be due in half an 
hour. Ken hoped devoutly that they would not stay for very long, for Mr. 
Bone’s addition to the picture at this juncture promised effects which he 
had simply not the strength to contemplate. 

The meal proceeded in this fashion till the dessert was reached. What 
was to happen next? Ken had, of course, brought the ring with him in his 
pocket, and had anticipated vaguely that he would be expected formally to 
place it upon Vera’s finger. Then, he had thought, there would be merry- 
making and congratulations—some kind of celebration. But merry-making 
now! It was preposterous. The scene appeared far more funereal than 
convivial, and the incongruously festive note provided by the wine was 
certainly sardonic. Mrs. Condover had already opened one bottle of what 
proved to be indifferent claret, and with a hand which he observed to 
tremble slightly filled the glasses. He was relieved to see her sip 
unceremoniously without proposing healths of any kind. 

In the event, the arrival of Freda and of Mr. Bone was actually a relief. 
Possibly the latter had been warned to be upon his best behaviour. At 
anyrate he seemed, considering the occasion, remarkably subdued and 
almost solemn, and displayed none of his accustomed gaucheries, for 


which, in an extravagant excess of gratitude, Ken came for several 
moments near to liking him. He was dressed in a bright blue suit with a 
brown stripe, too heavy for the weather, so that his face was glistening and 
his collar wilted to a rag. However, he wore a white carnation in his 
buttonhole and, in his own peculiar fashion, evinced happiness. 


Ken joined Vera and her mother in offering congratulations. Freda, 
reciprocating them, glanced down at Vera’s hand. ‘Oh, so you haven’t done 
it yet!’ she said. ‘We’d quite made up our minds you’ld be the first.’ Mrs. 
Condover filled in what might have been an awkward silence by opening 
the second bottle (of Marsala, Ken observed) and sternly pushing it towards 
Mr. Bone, who poured out a glass of it for Freda, but, on his own account, 
declared a preference for the claret. 

The sight of all of them perversely as it seemed consuming wine within 
the room which till this time he had regarded chiefly as the place where Mr. 
Shillitoe retired for private conference and doubtless prayer, with Mrs. 
Condover, produced again in Ken, more powerfully, a feeling of acutest 
unreality. 


V 


On plea of having to arrive by nine o’clock at Totteridge, where Mr. 
Bone’s relations lived, the visitors excused themselves. Freda, sensing 
trouble in the air, was obviously anxious to withdraw. She had resisted her 
fiancé’s naive attempts to call attention to her diamond ring, and, on 
departing, cast a questioning, half commiserating glance at Ken. 

When they were once again alone Mrs. Condover drew the blind and lit 
the gas. ‘Now,’ she demanded in an agitated voice, ‘let’s have a look at it!’ 

Ken placed the ring, still in its case, beside her on the table. 

‘If you had come a quarter of an hour earlier,’ said Mrs. Condover, ‘I’d 
made my mind up that I’ld stop it all. Engagement, everything ... Do you 
know that?’ 

“Yes,” said Ken. ‘I knew that. I could tell.’ 

Mrs. Condover frowned, surprised. She pressed the snap of the case and 
removed the ring. 

‘People who marry young are mostly fools, and long 


engagements—well, they’re sillier still. I got engaged myself when I was 
only seventeen, and that’s one reason why I don’t want her to do the same. 
What should she know at her age about things like that?— the way she’s 
been brought up? I tell you, if I thought that anyone had come here 
teaching her, ld drive him from the house ...!’ 

Her lips remained half open, and her eyes, dilate, fixed themselves 
searchingly on Vera’s face. Vera herself, meanwhile, sat motionless. Ken 
noticed that she no longer appeared pale. Instead, her cheeks were faintly 
flushed, and although seeming to attend to what her mother said, she 
showed none of that perturbation and alarm which had been evident a little 
earlier in the evening. 

Ken was relieved to think her more composed. He was still studying her 
when Mrs. Condover broke out: ‘She’s young, too young. It isn’t fair to her. 
She doesn’t know ... You’ll have to promise me.’ 

Vera, to their surprise, spoke suddenly. ‘Oh, yes; of course he will. He’ll 
promise you ...’ 

Mrs. Condover, taken somewhat aback, put down the ring which she had 
nervously been fingering. 

‘He will, unless he wants it broken off,’ she replied presently. ‘But even 
then ... I ought to know what promises are worth—from men ... Look 
there,’ she went on in a higher key, “there’s one of them. Do you think that 
we should have been brought low like this if he had not deceived me first 
of all? Black cur, he was! I’ld say it to his face, though he’s her father too!’ 

Behind her, above the piano which had been Mr. Verners’ gift to Vera, 
there hung in a large frame a tinted photograph of the late Mr. Condover. At 
this, with an extended finger, she now pointed. 

‘Can you imagine how I’ld feel to think of somebody like that 
approaching her, my child? Pld rather drown myself ... I tell you that it 
makes me heave to think of it, gives me the sick! And if I can’t be sure that 


you'll deal by her properly ... Unless you promise me ...’ 

Ken had expected something of the kind. Indeed this was but a more 
urgent repetition of the demands which she had made six months ago as the 
original conditions of his intimacy with Vera. He had given what certainly 
amounted to a promise then, and he had broken it. Now that it was required 
of him for a second time there was, he realised with a feeling of faint 
cynicism, less probability than ever of its being kept. Yet he could not be 


highfalutin’ fool enough to tell her so. Attaching as she obviously did such 
an exaggerated and grotesque importance to this ceremony of the ring, she 
would be quite prepared to put a stop to everything if he said ‘No.’ But, if 
he reassured her once again and swallowed his distaste, it was impatiently 
and with resentment. What right had she, he asked himself indignantly, to 
talk this way? And really-grown-up persons didn’t make one promise 
things like that ... 

“You promise?’ Mrs. Condover demanded. 

“Yes. P’Il be good to her.’ 

He felt exhausted, had once more the consciousness of letting something 
slip. The window, though its blind was drawn, had not been closed, and 
now, without, they heard the sudden hiss of rain. Mrs. Condover rose and 
hurriedly slammed up the sash. 

“Well then,’ she said as she returned, ‘you’ve promised me.’ She took 
the ring up from the table and held it out to Ken. ‘Now you can put it on 
her finger ... Please God we won’t have to regret this day!’ 

Ken was about to do as she directed when suddenly there came a sound 
of knocking. 

‘Wait!’ said Mrs. Condover. ‘It’s the front door. I'll go and see.’ 

She was gone for about a minute, and, while she was away, Vera 
stretched out her arm across the table so as to touch Ken’s sleeve. In doing 
so she all but overturned her glass. 


‘Listen!’ she said, and in so loud a tone that he was fearful that she 
would be overheard, ‘I know who’s at the door!’ 

‘Who?’ he asked cautiously, ‘Talk softer or she’ Il hear.’ 

“Why, Mr.—Shilli ... Shillitoe of course!’ said Vera without lowering 
her voice, ‘or someone that he’s—sent. I’ll ... bet you anything!’ 

He made no answer, for at this moment Mrs. Condover returned. ‘I’ve 
got to go at once,’ she told them hurriedly. ‘You’d better wait till I come 
back. I won’t be long—not longer than an hour anyway.’ 

As her mother ran upstairs to put on coat and hat, Vera began to laugh. ‘I 

. I told you so!’ she said. He noticed with a growing, though still 
indefinite, apprehension that there was a higher colour on her face than 
usual and that her manner seemed unnaturally excited. 


VI 


The fact, which in a less uneasy and distracted atmosphere would have 
been long ago apparent both to him and Mrs. Condover, was that whilst 
they had been absorbed in talking of, or rather round, the ring, Vera had 
steadily continued sipping at the claret and Marsala, and, as the natural 
consequence of drinking so much wine, had grown a little tipsy. Her state, 
now that her mother had withdrawn and they were left alone, became at 
once so obvious to Ken that he reproached himself for his preoccupation 
and obtuseness in not noticing it sooner. 

Of course! Her eyes were wide and vaguely bright, her gestures feverish 
and erratic ... Of course! Yet how, he wondered, could she possibly have 
got like that, how helped herself to wine without their seeing her? For this, 
in part at least, there was an explanation. When Mrs. Condover had pushed 
the bottle of Marsala towards Mr. Bone, the latter had, through sheer 
conviviality 


or absent-mindedness, poured out three glasses—for himself, for Freda, and 
for Vera. Then he had calmly left his own untouched and taken to the claret. 
This curious performance at the time passed unrebuked and later was 
forgotten. Whether through inadvertence or design Vera had drunk not only 
her first glass of claret, but in addition two small tumblers of Marsala—her 
own and Mr. Bone’s. 

But, in whatever way she had obtained the wine, there could be no 
denying the effects of drinking it. Ken, under ordinary circumstances, 
would not have worried overmuch at her condition. And, even as things 
were, he was not ‘shocked.’ Vera had several times drunk port with him— 
and once champagne—after an outing to the woods or at some restaurant. It 
had been fun to tease her then with getting ‘tight,’ and upon these occasions 
she had played her part so thoroughly that he was genuinely amused and 
had delighted her by joining the pretence that she was really drunk. Now, 
however, it was a different matter. He was immediately alarmed lest Mrs. 
Condover, returning suddenly and finding her like this, should put the 
blame for it on him. 

‘I do ... b’lieve,’ said Vera, half rising from her chair and swaying 
slightly, ‘I do b’lieve I’m ... jus’ a little ... tight. Oo, Ken, I feel so wuzzy 


“Well, if you do, for heaven’s sake be quick and sober up again,’ said 
Ken. ‘If she comes back and sees you’ve had too much there’ll be the 
deuce to pay.’ 

However, he was inwardly relieved. He saw that she was less intoxicated 
than he first had feared, since she could still display the tendency to 
dramatise, exaggerate. 

‘Look here,’ he said as he walked over to her chair, ‘Let’s come into the 
kitchen. Splash some w’ater on your face or something ...” He racked his 
brains. What was it people did in such a case? ‘Then after that if I were you 
Pld just lie down a bit and try to sleep it off. Come on, be quick. Don’t you 
see that 


she’Il think I gave 1t you when she was out? She’II think I tried to make you 
drunk.’ 

‘Oo, yes,’ said Vera, without attempting to move from her seat but 
putting up an arm around his neck. ‘Tha’d be ... awful, woon’t it? Ken, 
when you p—promised that to her, you di’n’t ... really mean ...’ 

‘Be quick,’repeated Ken. ‘Getup. Let’s talk about that later on when 
you’re all right again.’ 

He succeeded finally in persuading her to be led into the scullery and 
there to hold her face under the tap. The shock of the cold water seemed to 
sober her a little but did not improve her temper, for, as she kept protesting 
to him peevishly, her frock had incidentally received a soaking too. 

‘Oh, never mind,’ said Ken, steering her back with an arm round her 
waist, ‘you can make up some story that it was an accident.’ 

“Well, come an’ c-cuddle me. I’ve got all c-cold an’ wet...’ 

Instead of returning to the sitting-room they went into the front parlour 
and there sat down upon the sofa. ‘Oh, Ken, I’ve jus’ been ... loving you so 
hard, an’ wanting you. I couldn’ hardly wait. Does that show I’m still 
tight?’ 

But Ken, although he drew a little closer, could not share her mood. 

‘Can’t you just take a little snooze instead?’ he asked constrainedly. 
“When she comes back she simply mustn’t find you all worked up. Besides 
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‘What? Besides what?’ cried Vera. Her articulation had all at once 
grown clearer. ‘What?’ she insisted, drawing suddenly away from him and 
sitting up. ‘Is it because of what you promised her?’ 


Ken hesitated. ‘No,’ he said at length, ‘it isn’t that.’ 

And it was true that until Vera mentioned it the promise he had made to 
Mrs. Condover had not been uppermost in his mind. Now, however, that it 
was recalled, he felt awkward and confused. Even though 


he had admitted the impossibility of keeping it, to break it here and now, so 
overtly, was—well, he didn’t want to anyway, not yet ... 

‘I see,’ said Vera, sensing his embarrassment. ‘Of course ...!’ She got up 
from the sofa and stood half leaning on the table. 

‘Look here,’ said Ken, ‘I wish you’ld understand. It isn’t that. Come and 
sit down again and let’s be friends. P’ll show you then.’ But yet he could 
half hope she wouldn’t take him at his word too literally. At least not now. 
For the first time he felt disinclination, verging upon faint repugnance. 

‘Oh no,’ said Vera. ‘Not if you don’t want me. I’m not quite so cheap as 
that ... Oh, oh, I think you’re horrid. I don’t want to be engaged ...’ She 
burst into a violent fit of sobbing. 

Ken gazed at her distressed. He reminded himself instantly that she was 
probably hysterical and talking wildly, but that did little to relieve or 
comfort him. He was convinced that she had really meant to hurt him. She 
was in the advantageous position of being able to say things like that and 
then to discount or entirely disown them afterwards on plea of being tipsy. 
Meanwhile, what could he do? At all costs, and before her mother should 
return, he must prevent an open breach. He could not think that she had 
suddenly grown so estranged from him as not to be won back and pacified 
if only he should humour her. 

And so indeed it proved. As on a previous occasion he could divine that 
she was nervous, wondering if she had said too much, and anxious for a 
reconciliation. Without speaking, he had got up and put his arms around 
her. Presently her sobbing ceased and she permitted him to push her gently 
down again upon the sofa. There, when they had embraced and sat together 
for some time, she finally dropped off into a doze against his shoulder. 

But he was more unsettled, miserable, concerning her 


than he had ever been. Even allowing for the influence of the wine (and as 
to this he could not satisfy himself how much was genuine, how much 
exaggerated and ‘put on’) she hardly could have spoken as she had unless 


... She, far more easily than he, could have survived a break. She was less 
stable, lighter ... And, though he loved her, he himself could not avoid a 
feeling of resentment at the way in which their difference had been patched. 
Indignity,—she had compelled him to do that. Fear too,—was Brenda 
right? Try as he might, he could not banish the conviction that what had 
passed this night had altered their relationship profoundly. It had ‘done 
something’ to them both, had left a mark. 

He had been so engrossed as almost to forget his primary alarm 
concerning the return of Mrs. Condover. Vera, now resting in his arms, was 
fast asleep. He glanced up at the clock and saw that it was more than half- 
past ten. Had Mr. Shillitoe expired, gone mad, eloped, he wondered 
drearily? 

But presently he heard the sound of hurrying feet along the path, and, 
the next moment, of the turning latch. 


VU 


The evening after all ended more quietly than he had dared to hope. The 
theatrical and tragical finale which all the time had somehow seemed 
inevitable was, fortunately, missing, and within rather less than twenty 
minutes he was alone again and walking towards the Orange Tree to catch 
his tram. 

For this, the saner mood and restored cheerfulness of Mrs. Condover 
were to be thanked. What had occurred to raise her spirits while she was 
away Ken did not know. It was sufficient that on entering she smiled, and 
even made some pleasantry about the wine, hoping that he had left enough 
of it for her to drink to his and Vera’s healths. 


This, certainly, was touching on a tender point. Ken, as soon as he had 
heard the footsteps on the path, had aroused Vera, who, to his great relief, 
looked calmer and less flushed after her sleep. ‘Oh, do you think she 
noticed anything?’ she whispered after her mother had retired upstairs to 
change her rain-drenched clothes. ‘Am | all right again?’ 

‘Yes. Better anyhow,’ said Ken. ‘She didn’t guess I think. But for the 
Lord’s sake don’t drink any more than you’re obliged to now.’ 

They returned to the dining-room. Ken had already taken the precaution 
to redistribute the three tell-tale glasses, moving back two of them towards 


the place where Mr. Bone had stood. In a few minutes Mrs. Condover 
descended. 

‘Now then, it’s getting late. Nearly eleven. You put the ring on, Ken, and 
then we’ll just have one more glass of wine and say good-night.’ 

Her face was bright, quietly shining and relit with hope. 

Vera, sensitive as always to her mother’s mood, got up and cast an arm 
about her neck. Mrs. Condover had also risen, smiling. 

“You too,’ she said to Ken. “Now that he’s going to join the family at 
last, eh, Vera? Just we three.’ 

“Why, yes,’ said Vera. ‘And I think “we three” is nice ...” As Ken stood 
up and came towards them she stretched out her hand behind her mother’s 
back and clasped his neck, drawing their heads together. ‘It’s funny, though, 
for Uncle Mat to be away,’ she went on presently in a reflective tone. ‘I 
wonder if his cold’Il stop us going to Southend next week.’ 

‘Vera and them are going for a little holiday,’ Mrs. Condover explained, 
still smiling placidly. ‘How will you like that, Ken? But it'll only be four 
days.’ 

So, for a while, they remained standing, silent, or only speaking, 
laughing, softly, between quiet pauses. And something in this picture of 
himself and them together, so soberly and calmly happy as it seemed, 
touched Ken 


as hardly any other scene within that house had touched him. In spite of all, 
the hope, if fugitive, sprang up in him that they had not respected, 
comprehended one another until now. Perhaps, after all, this was what they 
were really like. 

‘Now first,’ said Mrs. Condover at length, ‘we’re going to sing a hymn 
—not long—and then ...’ On the piano were two hymn-books, one of 
which she opened and then passed to Ken. In a low, vibrant contralto she 
began to sing. 


As Ruth and Boaz, when of cheerful mind, 
Forsook the corn and turned in reverent glee, 
So may Thy children, loving, intertwined, 
Raise up a holy progeny to Thee. 


There was more of it, of course, both behind and before, but Ken could 
later only recollect these four amazing lines. Thinking back upon it 
afterwards, he was inclined to doubt if ever such a hymn could have been 
seriously indicted, much less printed, sung. But he was still convinced his 
memory had not deceived him. Perhaps, he finally concluded, it would be 
kinder to suppose that this had actually been a marriage hymn which Mrs. 
Condover had chosen by mistake, and within which the reference to 
‘reverent glee’ would be, or ought to be, far more appropriate. 

But at the time, while they were singing it, he did not think it funny. He 
had the feeling yet, though now less hopefully, that they had never been so 
close or truly one. And this in spite of what had passed an hour ago. He had 
broken his promise, but he had no sense of guilt. His breath caught. He 
stumbled over the words. Vera’s hand was resting on his shoulder. Behind 
her, behind all of them, he could, by slightly turning his head, see Mr. 
Condover, the ‘Black Cur,’ gazing upon them, flippantly, out of a 
handsome, fresh-complexioned face. And once again he wished, although 
he knew it was no good, that they could always be like that. 


When the hymn was over Mrs. Condover passed the ring to Ken. She 
filled the glasses. ‘Now!’ 

Ken took Vera’s finger and placed the ring upon it. 

‘God bless you both!’ She was kissing him. Vera too was kissing him. 
They drank their wine. 

‘Good luck, Ken. We’ll expect you here to-morrow. Early as you can!’ 

His mother-in-law; or some time would be so! But now he knew that he 
would like her more than that. 

The rain had ceased and he could see the stars. At the gate he looked 
back once and waved his hand. 


BOOK IV 


CHAPTER I 


I 


VERA was away with Uncle Mat and Brenda in Southend, and Ken, gazing 
without enthusiasm upon the heap of copy which had just been dumped 
upon the corner of his desk, stifled a yawn and somewhat languidly reached 
out a hand towards the pile. 

‘That young Kilmainham’s stuff?’ Mr. Matheson glanced across at him 
with an appearance of sharpness. Since he had formally been entered upon 
Faroe’s payroll Ken worked no longer with the copy-writers under Mr. 
Beamish but within Mr. Matheson’s own glass and pitch-pine sanctum. 
Occasionally, too, and with increasing frequency, he would be sent outside 
of Faroe’s altogether to call upon prospective clients, and, if successful, 
would thereafter function as ‘liaison-man’ between his captures and the 
production departments of the Agency. These duties, if at first a little 
terrifying, were anyhow a change from sitting all day long inside a stuffy 
room. 

“Yes, sir. Or some of it. Will you look over it at once?’ 

‘No. Later on. You can pick out the best and let me have’em sometime 
after tea.’ 

Mr. Matheson returned, absorbed, to his correspondence, and Ken 
proceeded as directed to sort out the copy. This was a task which should 
have proved more grateful than in fact it did. For Kilmainham was aspiring 
to precisely the position which but three months ago he had himself 
secured. And here was he deputed to review the tyro’s work and sift out 
good from bad. 

This thought, however, occasioned him scant jubilation. In Vera’s 
absence he felt lonely and disconsolate. 


Till she came back the nine hours of his working day at Whitefriars passed 
heavily, with little to relieve their stale monotony, no evening’s goal of 
pleasure to look forward to when they were done. And at the office he had 
made no friends. With one or two, a youth called Ferrers, and Mulvaney, 
Mr. Beamish’s assistant, he was on amiable speaking terms, no more. 
Ferrers, indeed, seemed anxious to arrive at greater intimacy, and had 


persuaded Ken to come to supper with him at his home in Thornton Heath, 
but the result of this excursion was the reverse of that intended. Ken had sat 
frozen, almost silent, through the meal; participated fumingly when it was 
over in a game of billiards on a half-size table; been glad at last to get away 
at ten o’clock on pretext of some extra indexing for Mr. Matheson. No, he 
admitted, he was not the social type, at anyrate where Ferrers was 
concerned. 

But over Faroe’s, in addition to all general ills, there chanced to hang 
just now a more specific blight. Mr. Eumorfopoulos, one of the partners of 
the firm, had died in Norwood on the previous day, and the whole office 
appeared steeped in an embarrassed and cross-grained solemnity. A 
tentative, uncertain air of grief pervaded everything. Ken himself had never 
set eyes on the Greek gentleman (nor, for that matter, as it seemed, had 
anybody else), yet even he had had to put on darker clothes and wear a tie 
he didn’t like. 

Added to which, of course, Brenda had gone away when Mr. Matheson 
most needed her. Ken knew quite well that she had specially been asked to 
take her fort-night’s holiday in May or June this year instead of in July, but 
now, ‘with all this sudden rush of work, and Mr. Eumorfopoulos ...’ 

‘Funeral’s on Friday. Day after to-morrow. We’re closing down for it 
from one o’clock.’ Mr. Matheson’s voice was curt; he stirred his tea 
decisively and rather angrily. 

‘Shall I... I mean, are any of us going to attend?’ 

‘Attend? They won’t expect you to attend at 


anyrate. Only the senior staff. You can clear off at one.’ 
Ken swallowed the remainder of his tea, set down his cup, and turned 
once more to contemplation of Kilmainham’s copy. 


II 


He had descended from his ’bus before he recollected that to-day was 
Wednesday, and that he had arranged to look in, either for or after supper, 
upon Mrs. Condover. Vera had left last Monday and would be back the day 
after to-morrow. Meanwhile, it would be nice of him, her mother said, if he 
would drop in now and then to keep her company. 


As he had been delayed a little past his usual hour of leaving Faroe’s, he 
thought it better not to make his call till after supper-time. Having taken a 
leisurely meal therefore (Mrs. Storer was out with Audrey and with Mr. 
Bone, and only Ernie and his little daughter were awaiting him at home), he 
scrubbed himself, brushed shoes and changed his clothes, and set off for 
New Southgate at a few minutes before nine. 

His way lay through Wood Green and close to Mr. Stone’s. Ken, with a 
start, looked down from the tram-top and actually perceived him standing, 
hands in pockets, on his lawn. His house was only second from the corner 
of the road, and for a fleeting moment it was even possible to mark the 
glitter of the evening sun upon his spectacles. This experience, though 
commonplace, gave Ken a sort of shock and started him upon a train of 
curious memories. How funny that old Stone should have been there just 
then, and did he ever wonder what had happened to his one-time pupil? 
How long ago that seemed! Ken could remember going there and being 
told that Mr. Stone was ill. That was the day when he had first met Vera. 
Only on that occasion he was walking ... 

His mind turned to Mrs. Condover, to Mr. Shillitoe, 


finally, with a kind of serious pondering, to Uncle Mat. Mr. Verners had 
recovered from his chill sufficiently to journey to Southend, although four 
days before it had prevented him from turning up on the engagement night. 
Perhaps he hadn’t wanted to be there. Perhaps—and here Ken smiled—he 
had become a little jealous recently. In that case one could understand his 
wanting to have Vera to himself again to prove that after all he hadn’t been 
cut out! Ken had secretly considered that this expedition to Southend, 
coming just when it did, was at the least a little badly timed, but Vera had 
assured him that it was arranged for weeks before. Well, she’ld be back 
again directly anyhow, and Brenda too. Brenda at all events he guessed 
would not be sorry to return. 

Upon his way to number 20 from the Orange Tree befell an incident 
which was more curious than his momentary glimpse of Mr. Stone, and 
more disturbing far than any of the thoughts which had engrossed him 
subsequently in the tram. 


Il 


He had walked—with deliberate slowness, since he was not precisely in 
the mood to welcome the approaching téte-a-téte with Mrs. Condover—for 
about half the distance to the house, when, happening to raise his eyes, he 
saw, or fancied that he saw, a figure that he knew. 

Blanchard. But as yet he was not sure, hoped it might not be so. For 
Belial, if Belial it were, was certainly behaving very strangely and in a 
manner which suggested instantly that he was quite as anxious as was Ken 
himself to escape observation, recognition. 

At about two hundred yards from number 20 the road curved gradually, 
and in a slight descent, till its direction lay almost at a right angle with its 
upper end. Just at the completion of the turn and opposite to Ken was the 
large space of vacant ground where he and Vera once had kissed behind the 
hoarding. Here, only partially 


concealed, and with his cap drawn low upon his head, stood Blanchard. 

Blanchard indeed, and he was talking energetically to someone else—a 
girl. The light was fading now, and for some moments Ken could not be 
sure of her identity. But presently, half turning towards the road, she 
crossed both arms in front of her upon her breast, and, in that characteristic 
pose, was known to him at once. 

Girlie York. As he recalled the name he felt at first a wondering 
incredulity, then a quick leap of undefined alarm. Surely it couldn’t be ... 
He looked again. Yes, it was she, he saw, no doubt of it,—that sullen, 
rudely staring girl who lived next door at number twenty-two. Then why 
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But he must get away before they noticed him. Fortunately the sun had 
almost set behind the houses on this side and he had already stepped 
instinctively into their shadow. Now, with his head averted, he continued to 
walk rapidly around the curve until he guessed that it had nearly hidden 
him from view. He halted for a moment and looked back. Girlie was no 
longer visible, but Blanchard he could still make out, dangling a motor 
gauntlet by its finger, talking, it seemed, as animatedly as ever. Oh, and 
there was his car, drawn up a little further down the road. The engine 
wasn’t running ... 

Ken turned, strode on once more. As long as he was walking he tried not 
to think, to keep his mind a blank, but, when he reached the place where the 


road ended, blind, and overhung the railway track, he stopped, and asked 
himself the meaning of what he had seen. 

Girlie York. By sight, at anyrate, he knew her well. Often enough when 
he and Vera had been strolling in the garden after tea he had glanced up to 
find her watching them across the hedge. Girlie’s face was round, sallow, 
rather flat, almost Chinese in cast. Sometimes when he had angrily 
confronted her she would gaze back at him derisively, yet with the look 
somewhere of a dull, smouldering jealousy. Then she would 


raise herself on tiptoe and with her eyes deliberately, cunningly half closed, 
would smile ... These pleasantries, since he was quite unable to reply to 
them effectively in kind or to retort in any other way, produced in him such 
a degree of loathing and of helpless rage as would, if he had had an 
apoplectic tendency, have surely spelt his death. Once, in particular when 
they were getting ready to set off upon Emmanuel to Richmond, Girlie, 
lounging upon her gate with arms akimbo, had regarded them 
contemptuously a while, then called out suddenly: ‘Vera, your petticoat’s a- 
comin’ down!’ Vera had started and flushed nervously. ‘Oh, thanks!’ But 
Ken could see that Girlie had been merely making fun of them. Her bold, 
insulting stare, meeting his own, had narrowed as before to something cat- 
like, purposely offensive. “Why do you notice her?’ he had enquired 
indignantly as soon as they had turned the corner of the road. ‘I’ld cut her 
dead if I were you,—the bitch!’ And ‘Oh,’ Vera had replied, rather weakly 
and evasively, “I couldn’t quite do that. One must be civil. You know, when 
we were little she would come and play with me till mother told her not. 
Her mother was so angry, and there was an awful row ... But I still say 
good-day to her just now and then ...’ 

Yes, he recalled how Mrs. Condover had spoken about Girlie on the 
sofa-praying night. Worse still, he could remember that when Vera had 
come back from Aldborough she even had suggested Girlie as an 
intermediary to carry messages. And now Blanchard was talking to her ... 

Signal lights winked green and red along the railway track. It was dark. 
A train went by, and another and another. Ten minutes must have passed 
before he heard the sound for which he waited. 

When Blanchard’s car had gone he stayed a little longer to give Girlie 
time to reach her home, and then walked slowly back to number 20. 


IV 


Nearing the gate, he had made up his mind to pass it without entering 
and to return forthwith to Highbury, but was restrained by the reflection 
that he might have been observed already through the window. And, 
anyhow, it would be difficult to think of an excuse for breaking his 
appointment. 

However, he almost regretted his decision when, as the door swung 
slowly back in answer to his ring, he was confronted not by Mrs. Condover 
but by Mr. Shillitoe. 

That gentleman’s ‘Good-evening’ appeared anything but cordial. Ken 
could surmise that long ere this both Mrs. Condover and the evangelist had 
given up expecting him and that his advent now was an embarrassment. He 
followed Mr. Shillitoe constrainedly into the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Condover received him with a chilly smile as she shook hands. 
Ken could not but contrast her short, dry feverish clasp with that of Mr. 
Shillitoe, which had been slow and cold and rather clammy. 

There was an awkward and uncertain pause. Glancing at the table, Ken 
saw a large Bible open upon it, and a heap of letters, some of which had 
been taken from their envelopes. A pair of spectacles lay next to them. 

‘Well,’ Mr. Shillitoe said nervously, ‘our young friend, whom we are 
always glad to see, happens to come upon us at a somewhat awkward time. 
In fact, he finds us occupied in Business ...”” He smiled dankly. 

Ken told himself that something certainly was wrong with Mr. Shillitoe. 
It was as much his manner as his changed appearance. At the door, where 
the light was dim, he had put down the missionary’s lack of cordiality to 
natural disappointment at the interruption of his talk with Mrs. Condover, 
but now he recognised the traces of a deeper chagrin. Perhaps it was his 
wife’s 


death that had upset him so ... Yet why should he look shamed? His whole 
bearing had altered definitely for the worse. He was sheepish, crestfallen. 
His step was floundering and heavy and his carriage shambling. His voice 
had lost its ringing ‘fighting Christian’ quality. Even his black, untidy 
fleece of hair seemed tired and lustreless. 

‘Business ...” Mr. Shillitoe was continuing painfully. Ken, confused, 
pulled himself together with a start. It was plain that he had come upon 


them at an inconvenient moment, surprised them in some conference. The 
Bible and the opened letters showed him that. And Mrs. Condover as well 
was palpably on edge. More restrained, possibly, than he had sometimes 
seen her in such moods, but worse if anything on that account. For a second 
he had the queer impression that she was opening her mouth to scream ... 
The illusion passed. She was looking at him coldly, self-possessed, yet with 
a sort of strange, distracted bitterness. She was but half aware, he guessed, 
that he was there at all. 

‘Oh yes. I’m sorry. It was my fault for being late. I’Il come another 
time.’ 

He was moving backwards to depart, but Mrs. Condover called after 
him: 

‘No, wait. Go into the garden or the kitchen and wait. Wait till I call.’ 

He walked slowly out and through the hall. In the kitchen, where he 
paused uncertainly a moment, he could hear voices raised behind him. Mr. 
Shillitoe had closed the parlour door, but Mrs. Condover’s excited tones, 
unreally shrill, still penetrated. And suddenly—was she crying? Ken had a 
stifled feeling. He was hot and flushed. A wave of anger, almost of disgust, 
swept over him. He had come butting into this! As if he hadn’t troubles of 
his own ... 

He wandered hopelessly, resentful, from the kitchen and out into the 
garden. There he walked up and down, and again up and down. Trains 
clattered roaring 


by. He found, all at once, that he had been counting them and that the total 
had reached twenty-two. That was the number of the house next door 
where Girlie lived. He wouldn’t think of that. But for the first time 
definitely his courage sank. He wasn’t strong enough ... A little while ago, 
when he had stood singing that hymn with Vera and with Mrs. Condover, 
he had the hope that they were after all his kind, not quite perhaps, yet 
more than he had feared. But now ... They’ld be too much for him. What 
could he do? Give up and not go on? It was too late ... A door slammed. 
The front door. He could catch hurried, shuffling steps. And, though he 
could not actually perceive him, he could imagine the evangelist’s 
retreating form. Something had happened. Mr, Shillitoe was flabby and 
ungainly, browbeaten, defeated, a pricked bladder, all the spunk gone out of 
him. Like a sick fish ... 


‘Ken ... Ken. Come in.’ 
Mrs. Condover was calling him. 


V 


She waited till he had come up to her at the back door, then turned and 
led the way into the sitting-room. He had hardly entered it before, glancing 
at the clock, he said: ‘I’Il have to go almost at once. I’ve got some work ...’ 

This lie, and his anxiety to get away, he regretted later as selfish and 
perhaps a little brutal, but at the moment he was not in a condition to 
support a further strain. He had a dread, amounting to panic, that she would 
make him party to another ‘scene,’ become hysterical, and think it 
necessary to tell him what had passed between herself and Mr. Shillitoe. 

She glanced at him oddly. ‘All right. You needn’t stay for longer than 
five minutes if you want. Here, there’s a drop of wine left over still.’ 

They drank a glass each of the Marsala which 


remained from the engagement night. Mrs. Condover’s face was white, 
shrunken. He had never seen her look so deathly. 

Suddenly she said: ‘What are you getting now? I mean, just how much 
money do you make up at the office there?’ 

He was surprised, but, somehow, not offended. He answered simply: 
‘Three pounds a week. But I’m to have a rise in August.’ 

‘Only one-fifty in a year. It isn’t much. And you’ve got nothing of your 
own besides?’ 

‘No. Nothing.’ 

‘Well, it’s a pity, but it can’t be helped. You know, I thought you had 
some from your mother. I thought so when I let you get engaged.’ 

Ken made no reply. 

‘l’ve got some things to say to you next time you come,—some things to 
give you too. Not now, but when you’re not in such a hurry to be off. I want 
you to be good to Vera ...’ 

Something within him warmed to her again. Despite his nervousness to 
get away, his morbid dread of ‘scenes,’ he could respect her in this mood. 
Yet why the talk of money, so abruptly, now? He stood, regarding her 
vaguely, one hand fidgeting his empty glass. 


‘Well, if you’ve got to go ... Vera’ll be back on Friday afternoon. Pity 
you can’t come round a little earlier, but I suppose you won’t be here till 
after seven.’ 

She followed him into the hall. All at once he remembered Mr. 
Eumorfopoulos’s funeral. He would be free on Friday afternoon. 

‘Good-night!’ 

Should he tell her? No, where was the good? Besides, it wouldn’t matter 
even if they weren’t expecting him. 


CHAPTER II 


I 


IT was not until the following day that Ken could think consecutively and 
calmly about these events,—or rather shadows, omens of events. Sheer 
mental weariness had at the time so numbed his powers of observation and 
reflection that he had been unable to relate them in a just perspective or to 
perceive them properly at all. 

In particular was this true of what had happened between Mrs. Condover 
and the evangelist. Though ignorant as yet of its significance, Ken could 
see plainly that there had been a major crisis of some kind. He now recalled 
the opened letters on the table, and Mrs. Condover’s hard, glittering eyes, 
her feverish clasp, later, her crying, overheard while he was waiting in the 
kitchen, her curious words about his salary at Faroe’s, being ‘good to Vera,’ 
deathly pallor ... What, he asked wondering, might she have told to him if 
only he had been in the right mood to listen? And Mr. Shillitoe, 
disintegrated, shamed ... What had that meant for her? He felt compunction 
for his lack of sympathy. 

But naturally it was the thought of Blanchard and of Girlie York which 
worried him the most. Try as he might he could not find an explanation of 
their intimacy which did not give him cause for serious uneasiness. Even 
upon the most charitable interpretation it remained equally a fact that 
Blanchard could not have met Girlie save through Vera’s mediacy, and that 
it was with just that side of Vera’s character from which Ken had the most 
to fear that Girlie stood connected. Was he, then, drifting into the same 
attitude as (holy version) Mrs. Condover? Was he becoming, after all, 


a ‘soul saver’ in his old age? No,—that was just the name that people gave 
to funk,—and jealousy ... And Blanchard, he was certain, must have been 
talking about Vera. What could he do? Indeed, what was there to be done? 
This mood of hopelessness had seized him rather frequently of late, and 
he had not been able to prevent it from reacting upon Vera. After an 
evening spent at Stuttgart Road he would go home exhausted, as by an 
emotional debauch, and with a futile sense of having let important matters 
slip. At the time, in a state of quasi-paralysis, he had not attended to them 


properly, had hardly suffered them to register, but in the night he would go 
over them again, try to recall and to unravel them. No good. He would be 
left as always with a baffled feeling of things happening, passing by 
ungrasped, of dark intricacies evading, constantly escaping him. Then, on 
the following day, he would come back to Vera, full of questions and 
demands for reassurance. What had this meant, and that? He could see that 
his suspicions and his lack of confidence displeased her, and that if he 
continued in this ‘nagging’ strain she would, instead of looking forward to 
his visits, come to dread them. Yet he could not forbear. The very fact that 
he had damped her gaiety and made her miserable increased his doubts the 
more, and thus the vicious circle was completed. 

But now, he told himself, it couldn’t last like this. Something would 
have to go. Something must snap. 

The day of Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s funeral was bright and hot,—the 
twenty-ninth of May. Ken had passed a restless night. After leaving the 
office shortly before one he took his lunch near by, and then proceeded 
straight to Stuttgart Road. 


II 


Passing the hoarding on the lot of vacant ground he cast an apprehensive 
glance, fearing, though he could 


recognise the foolishness of his foreboding, that he would once again catch 
sight of Blanchard and of Girlie York. 

But the place, he saw, was deserted. Even the road itself was quieter 
than usual. There was nobody about. As he approached the house he had a 
curious conviction, half nervous, half hopeful and relieved, that it as well 
was empty. He rang the bell and waited; rang a second time. True enough. 
There was no answer. Listening a while, his ear against the opened letter- 
slot, he found his premonition justified. 

He was, after some moments’ indecision, about to go away and spend 
the time till somebody returned in walking up and down the road, when, of 
a sudden, he bethought him of his latch-key. 

This Mrs. Condover had sent to him by post at Highbury a few days 
after his engagement. When he appeared with it depending from his watch- 
chain on the following evening there had been, he remembered, a good deal 


of bantering to which he was not in the humour to respond. And he had 
never used it until now. 

Within, the house was silent. He closed the door behind him, stood 
irresolute. Where had everybody gone? he wondered. In the dining-room he 
saw remains of someone’s dinner, still uncleared away. Mrs. Condover’s no 
doubt. Most likely she had gone off to Fenchurch Street to meet her 
daughter. Yes, that was it, for here was the time-table open at the place. He 
scanned the list of trains, which were, however, far too frequent to enable 
him to fix on any one as being that by which the party would arrive. 

He had strayed into the hall again, and now, with a vague notion that he 
might as well go up and wash his hands and face to help to pass the time, 
began to climb the stairs. He had almost reached the landing when he heard 
footsteps coming up the path, and voices, one of which was Mr. Verners’. 
Next moment the front door had opened to admit Uncle Mat and Vera. 


Meanwhile, however, Ken, instead of coming down, climbed the 
remaining steps and stood, invisible to Uncle Mat, and silent. Why he did 
this it would have puzzled him to say. He even recognised his own action as 
a little curious, and for a second turned, intending to descend. 

He halted, checked. Uncle Mat was calling softly: ‘Esther ... Esther ...’ 
Then, speaking reassuringly it seemed to Vera, ‘It’s all right. She must have 
gone to meet the other train.” There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Vera’s voice: ‘Oh, are you sure?’ She came to the foot of the stairs. ‘Mother 
... Mother!’ 

It was too late now. Ken could have kicked himself. What had possessed 
him to behave like this? Primarily, his instinct had been to avoid 
encountering Mr. Verners, but all the same he was a fool to hide himself 
away ... Couldn’t he still go down? No, he had stayed too long, and they 
would think ... He flushed. Well, he must make the best of it. It didn’t 
really matter very much ... They must have come in almost on his heels. 
Probably Uncle Mat would not stay very long. 

He was debating, still irresolute, when he heard Vera’s voice again. ‘Oh, 
no. Don’t stay. Oh, please! She’s sure to be back soon, and ... Oh, I can’t 
pretend. Oh, please!’ 

They had been in the dining-room together hardly for a minute and now 
they had come out again, were standing in the hall. Presently their footsteps 
moved along it slowly. ‘All right. Good-bye, good-bye! Don’t ...’ The 


tones sank to a whisper and there was a pause. ‘Well then, good-bye!’ The 
door was opened, closed once more on Uncle Mat. 

Ken was relieved that he had gone so soon, but at the same time troubled 
by what he had heard. Vera, he was certain, had been near to crying. He 
was half-way down the stairs to her and was about to speak, but checked 
himself. She had turned from the front 


door and, not, of course, perceiving him, was walking rapidly along the hall 
towards the kitchen. Her expression was worried and intent, and he could 
see tears upon her cheeks. Misjudging in her haste her exact whereabouts 
she came in contact with the wall and stumbled slightly. She passed within 
a few feet of him, but the same eagerness and engrossment in what she was 
about which had made her steps uncertain must have prevented her from 
hearing him or with her usual instinct guessing he was there. Ordinarily she 
would have caught the faintest sound. 

He should of course have then and there declared himself, had indeed 
framed his lips for ‘Vera,’ but something in her manner held him back. He 
descended to the hall and listened. What was he going to do? Why did he 
stand like this, not call to her? Well, he was near to the front door, and he 
would slam that and then follow her, saying that he had just come in. 

But Vera’s voice, which he could now hear plainly through the kitchen, 
prevented him from putting the first part of his intention into practice. 

Who could be there and talking with her at this time? 

He hesitated only for an instant, then ran after her. 


Il 


Vera was standing in the garden with her head turned in the direction of 
the hedge. This much Ken saw without as yet perceiving her companion, 
for the bright oblong of the scullery door confined his view. But presently 
he heard a too-familiar laugh. ‘Well then, you better tell my lord yourself. 
Tell ’im you’re sorry but you’re fonder of ’is friend than ’im. ’E’II sure to 
understand ...’ 

‘Girlie! No. You promised. And besides, it isn’t that. Tell him he mustn’t 
come—not any more. I’ !]—’ 

Ken had stopped dead. He was eavesdropping, but he could spare no 
thought for that. Vera too had 


checked herself abruptly. Perhaps he had made some sound, unconsciously 
exclaimed. She turned her face at once in his direction. ‘Who’s that? Who’s 
there?’ She came inside the door, approached him slowly. 

A curious series of chances or mischances had till this moment made 
him play the part of spy. Now, even when she stood confronting him, his 
spying was not over. 

Hearing him move slightly, she shrank backwards. Her expression was 
terrified. ‘Is that—, is that you,—<Kit?’ 

He was walking to her, dumbly, unknowingly, when suddenly he caught 
a sound behind him. The front door opening, and footsteps. 

‘It’s me,’ he said at length. “Ken. Quick. That’s your mother just come 
in. Don’t let her see you’re scared of anything.’ 

Over his shoulder he had an instant’s glimpse of Girlie’s face around the 
scullery door. He heard her scrambling back again a second later through 
the hedge. 


IV 


Mrs. Condover stared at them a little while in silence. Her cheeks were 
hot and flushed. It was apparent that she had been hurrying. 

‘Why ...’ she exclaimed at last, gazing at Vera in alarm. ‘What’s wrong? 
What’s happened to you both? And how did you get here?’ 

‘She’s sick,’ said Ken. ‘I just came in and found her. I—’ 

His stammering confusion passed unnoticed. Vera, looking weak and 
faint, and leaning now against the door-jamb, caught at the explanation he 
provided. ‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I’m sick. It started in the train.’ 

Mrs. Condover put an arm around her, pressed her down into a chair. ‘Is 
that true?’ she asked a little sharply. ‘You might have let me know that you 
were 


coming by the earlier one at anyrate. I’ve been right down to Fenchurch 
Street. It’s lucky I saw Brenda or I might have been there yet. She didn’t 
say that you’d been sick.’ 

“Yes,’ Vera repeated. ‘I am sick.’ 


‘Then come upstairs and lie down on my bed. Where are you sick? What 
made you sick?’ Mrs. Condover, bending over her, scrutinised her face 
suspiciously. ‘If you’re deceiving me, my girl, and keeping something back 


By this time, however, Vera, if not actually as ill as they had said, was 
looking white enough to satisfy her mother’s doubts. Mrs. Condover led her 
out into the hall. 

Ken followed, but, when they went upstairs, wandered into the dining- 
room to wait. He was feeling sick himself. The sun fell slanting hot upon 
the carpet. Was this the end? he thought. He had known all along (of 
course, he had known all along!), that Blanchard ... Well, he was certain of 
it now at all events. But Vera had been telling Girlie to tell him, tell 
Blanchard ... What was it actually that she had said? For an instant he was 
warmed by a sudden darting up of hope, fugitive and very faint, but he 
rejected it, stonily and with contempt. He wished that Mrs. Condover had 
not come in just when she did, that he had had the time to speak with Vera 


V 


But he was destined to continue in suspense. Mrs. Condover, when she 
returned downstairs, was obviously in no mood to comfort or enlighten 
him. Indeed, it was quite evident that she suspected him,—though of 
precisely what did not appear. She was curious to know why he had not 
informed her earlier of Mr. Eumorfopoulos’s funeral,—hadn’t he known 
about it when he saw her last? ... Well, it seemed funny, that was all she 
had to say. She was annoyed, too, at having had to journey all the way to 
Fenchurch Street 


for nothing. It seemed that the party had arrived by a train ten minutes 
earlier than the one arranged for, and that she had encountered Brenda just 
as Uncle Mat and Vera had departed from the station in a taxi. Then she had 
hurried after them to find that Uncle Mat had gone. What had made Mr. 
Verners leave so soon if she was sick? And Ken as well, why had he let her 
stand like that against the door instead of making her lie down? It was no 
good his waiting now at anyrate. He could come back for supper if he 
wanted to ... 


Ken noticed vaguely that she was still worried and distraught. Her 
attention, even in the middle of a sentence, would wander suddenly, so that 
she would break off and start to talk inconsequently of something else. But 
these symptoms did not interest him at the time. He went off dejectedly, 
telling her that he would return most likely at a little after seven. 

And then, miserably, he made his way to the tram terminus. He had 
thought mechanically of going back a while to Highbury for tea, but now 
decided he would rather be alone. What did he want with tea? He couldn’t 
eat. He walked, at first furiously, then at a loiter, along Friern Barnet Lane. 
In Muswell Hill he changed his mind. He would have tea. He ate it, more 
than he needed, in a sudden access of false hunger, and then discovered he 
was leaving without paying. 

Where should he go? It didn’t matter much. The game was over now at 
anyrate. His mind kept going back and back insistently to something from 
which he would try as constantly to tear it, wrest it violently away. Vera’s 
face when she knew it was he and not Blanchard ... And then again that 
faint and flickering hope. (Well, but, she hadn’t wanted Blanchard either.) 
She was afraid.... Afraid of both of them. 

How long was it now before he could return for news? The sun was 
lower and a little yellower. Half-past five. He spent another hour in 
strolling up and down the southern frontage of the Alexandra Palace. There 


were not many people hereabouts,—most of them were playing tennis or 
rowing on the lake or lying in the grass below upon their backs and making 
love. But a few were loitering with him on the promenade, roaming 
uneasily with eyes downcast, or leaning on the balustrade and staring 
fixedly ... As if they were gazing out to sea. Their figures were unnatural, 
like the figures posed in an old-fashioned photograph, set in a curious, 
wistful immobility. And, faint beyond them, lay a sea indeed. Ken could 
pick out, through a blue, quivering haze, the distant flashing of the 
Finsbury Reservoirs, where he and Georgie Cave had journeyed once and 
all but fallen in ... For a while his misery was lulled. The warm and 
tempered light, the brooding mournful forms along the balustrade, the 
fanning breeze ... It reminded him of that other afternoon, far back, when 
he had waited by the cricket ground at Etchingham Park Road and listened 
to the day go by. He had now the same queer sense of timelessness, or of 
time’s careless yet relentless passage, past him, over him. Surging and 


swimming, wearing on and on, and lapping him, meaning something, 
conspiring to something ... But he awoke with a remembering pang. The 
afternoon was dead. The outspread London sea, blanched in the sun, was 
sombred all at once, was growing dark, and rolling, echoing ... He looked 
bitterly at the leaning, solitary figures. They were trivial. He had a feeling 
of superiority, contempt. They couldn’t be as wretched as he was. They 
hadn’t got it in them ... 

Away once more, through evening streets, beyond East Finchley, on to 
Squire’s Lane. His mood was now that of the night when he had come out 
of the cinema after his break with Brenda. He was dreaming then, when he 
had come upon the enigmatic, Sankey-playing band, had seen the angry 
glitter of the light upon those silver horns ... And he was dreaming now. 

Half-past six. Still in a dream he felt a shadow fall, a figure close to him. 


‘Bly, Bly, come here a bit. I want to speak to you.’ 

He and Blanchard walking side by side, not looking at each other. 

Blanchard saying silently, without opening his mouth: ‘You'll have to 
fight me, Bly. You know that.’ 

But what Blanchard really said, a little later, was: ‘Let’s come into this 
pub. and have a drop. There ain’t another anywhere about. Nearly a mile.’ 

Ken looked up. Yes, it was the “Green Man.’ He had been in there long 
ago with Mepham, and he had heard before about its privileged position. 
But now if he went in Blanchard would cry and talk to him of sister Bertha. 

‘No thanks. I’m rather in a hurry ...’ 

‘I’m sorry you won’t drink with me ...” They went on, more slowly. To 
the right was a common with clumps of gorse and bramble. Climbing a 
stile, they took a path across it. Blanchard was dressed in a neat business 
suit, but he had stuffed his gloves inside his pocket. His clear olive skin 
was flushing and his mouth was twisting. “You know, I like you, Bly. I 
always did...’ 

“You damned cad!’ 

They stopped. Blanchard’s hands were fidgeting, but his eyes were 
lowered. ‘Be careful, Bly ... I saw you from the window when you passed, 
and followed you ... You’re the only fellow that I ever really cared for out 
of Orton’s crowd ...’ 

He ceased, for Ken had struck him, on the chest, not heavily, a glancing, 
ineffective blow, but hard enough to make him wince and put his hand 


upon the place. 

‘I don’t really want to fight you. I didn’t follow you for that.’ But he was 
holding himself warily and drawing slowly backwards from the path 
towards a more sheltered spot behind some ragged shrubs. 

And there Ken hit at him again. He could see Blanchard’s lip curling 
contemptuously one moment, dabbled with blood the next. 


The conflict now was joined. Ken fought blindly, recklessly at first, too 
eager to direct his blows with any accuracy. He himself was being struck as 
well, more surely, tellingly, but for a while he did not realise this. There 
was only a dull satisfaction in hurting and in getting hurt. They toiled on, 
unreally, in the dazzle of the evening sun, which sometimes shone from 
behind Blanchard’s head and sometimes in his face. As they revolved, Ken 
found himself entangled in the bushes at his back. He slipped, falling upon 
one knee. Blanchard flung down his hands. 

‘I’ve had enough. Let’s stop and call it quits.’ 

‘No, but I’ve not, I’ve not ...” Ken was up again, and they began once 
more. Ceaselessly round and round. His eyes were full of sweat; the hot, 
salt taste of blood pricked in his mouth, yet he went on. But he knew now 
that he was tiring. Blanchard, though he was bruised and bleeding too, was 
using only half his strength. He came on sullenly. 

‘There, then! And now for God’s sake stop!’ 

Ken rose slowly. His head was ringing. Looking about him vaguely, he 
saw that six or seven youths were standing watching them. How long had 
they been there? He didn’t know, but they were now hallooing to their 
comrades in the road. Others were coming ... 

Blanchard was staring round at them contemptuously, smoothing his 
coat, dabbing below his nostrils with a green silk handkerchief. 

‘I’m sorry, Bly, but— Oh, keep off, you fool. I’ve finished anyway.’ 

One of the watching youths laid a restraining arm, half humorously, 
about Ken’s neck. ‘Don’t worry, mister. You put up a fight.’ 

‘Let ’em shake ’ands!’ 

But Blanchard was already moving off. After a step or two he faced 
round suddenly. “You know, Bly, I—’ What else he might have said was 
left in doubt. He did not complete his sentence. With 


a long, curious glance he paused, then turned a second time, walked 
rapidly, and finally, away. Ken saw him once or twice about the City 
afterwards, but from this moment never spoke to him again. 


VI 


After all his waiting, his anxiety concerning Vera was not, he found, to 
be relieved that night. He appeared at number 20 more than an hour late for 
supper, and Mrs. Condover washed away his bloodstains, put arnica upon 
his bruises. “You can’t go up to Vera in that state. She’ld tell at once, with 
your face swollen so. You’ld frighten her. Besides, she isn’t well herself. 
Come in again to-morrow afternoon.’ 

He had, of course, to satisfy her curiosity, replying simply to her first 
amazed enquiries with: ‘I’ve had a fight.” She was going, he saw, to ask 
him with whom, and why, but, after staring at him strangely for a while, 
forebore. ‘Well, well! You know your business best ... Somebody bigger 
than you are?’ ‘Yes,’ he said curtly, a little angered at her implication. She 
was sorry for him, he could tell, and, in the scullery, her ministrations 
reminded him of Mrs. Storer and the cricket ball. He experienced a pang. 

But on the whole he felt better. The fight somehow had cleared his head, 
planted his feet upon the ground. He was brought back to a more actual, a 
less agonised and morbid plane. And Blanchard, he divined, was gone for 
good. 

Arrived at Highbury, he was able to run upstairs and lock his door 
without attracting observation. 


CHAPTER III 


I 


VERA continued indisposed for close upon a week, keeping her room and 
only getting up an hour or two each day. During this time Ken’s face had 
gradually regained its normal contours, and though his bruises still 
remained apparent to the world, she was, of course, unable to perceive 
them. Thus, as her mother had been silent on the point, she never knew of 
what had passed between himself and Blanchard. 

Their first meeting after that encounter was constrained. Vera was in 
bed, and Mrs. Condover had permitted him to see her only on condition 
that the interview was short. Vera spoke awkwardly: 

‘I can’t imagine what you think of me, after the things you heard ... I 
suppose you came in just when Uncle Mat went out ...’ 

Ken was hesitating, and she continued before he could reply. ‘At 
anyrate, you know, I suppose, that I was telling Girlie to—’ 

“Yes,” said Ken, ‘I know. To tell him not to come.’ 

“Yes. Not to come. I hate him, and when I thought that he had come in 
after all I was so frightened.’ 

“You usedn’t to hate him.’ 

‘No, but he kept on following me about. I liked him first of all,—not in 
the same way I like you, of course, but when he— Oh, you won’t 
understand. And I’m so tired ... Really, I feel bad.’ 

She had begun to cry softly, but, though he pitied her, he could too well 
perceive that she was anxious to avoid his questioning. Even if not 
deliberately, she was retreating, he could see, behind her tears. 

At anyrate he couldn’t press her now. As it was, they had had to speak 
together hurriedly, uneasily, 


expecting every moment to hear Mrs. Condover ascend the stairs. And if 
she came up and found Vera weeping, she would at once conclude that he 
had been distressing her. 

‘I know,’ said Ken. ‘I know you’re feeling punk. Tell me about it all 
another time, when you’re a little better. P’r’aps if I came to-morrow?’ 


‘To-morrow? ... Oh, yes, p’r’aps ...” She hesitated. ‘Only mother was 
saying ... I don’t expect she’ll let you come too often till I’m well again. 
You see, she says I mustn’t get excited ...’ 

And this was, in effect, what Mrs. Condover did say to him a little later 
when he had followed her downstairs into the sitting-room. ‘Vera’s not 
well. You’d better miss a day of seeing her. She’s all strung up. 
Something’s upset her and she’s feverish too. Why, when I went to her last 
night she was so hot her nightdress was all soaked, you could have wrung it 
out...’ 

She went on to provide him with details of a still more starkly physical 
description. ‘I’ve seen her just like this before. She always was a nervous 
child. I know it’s hard for you, but you must wait ...’ 

Was she keeping something back from him? A look of serious 
comprehension in her eyes made him feel frightened. Had Vera perhaps 
asked her not to let him come? 

He was suddenly indignant, self-contemptuous, and self-pitiful. If Vera 
wanted to be through with him then let her be! He wouldn’t be kept 
dangling on a string! She wasn’t able to reply to any of his questions 
properly. Next time he saw her he would tax her with the facts. He 
wouldn’t let her put him off that way again so easily, and just because she 
cried! 

His anger lasted through an afternoon, a night, the morning following, 
but as the hour drew near for him to put these resolutions into force his 
courage sank. He knew that he would still continue dangling on the string. 


The alternative of taking the initiative, of breaking finally with Vera, he 
had not at this time the strength to contemplate. 


II 


Even when she was up once more and he had Mrs. Condover’s consent 
to visit her as often as he wished, his doubts remained. Was there a definite 
estrangement? Not actually so bad, perhaps, as that. But she was not 
prepared to welcome him so freely, so spontaneously, as heretofore. When 
she kissed him there was not—he was unable to pretend it—quite the same 
warmth ... Now and again, instead of hurrying as soon as work was done to 
Stuttgart Road, he would go back with Brenda to the house by the canal. 


Brenda, after returning from Southend, had spent the remainder of her 
holiday with friends in Somerset. Thence she had brought back with her 
one Grace Ducane, a brown-faced, long-legged girl of, possibly, eighteen. 
Grace, who was embarking on the study of book-keeping and shorthand at 
a ‘secretarial college’ and had ‘diggings’ with another friend in Albert 
Road, was one of those persons who are happy only when engaged in 
founding some society or in initiating some campaign. The sense, or the 
illusion, of rapid movement was necessary to her life. Hardly had she 
arrived in Regent’s Park before she set on foot an organisation which, as 
Ken gathered with alarm, was to be called the ‘Xero’ club. He rather 
disliked her bright air of intrepidity and her ‘speeded-up’ expression, but 
was persuaded to form one of the ‘original’ members. 

‘But what are we supposed to do?’ he asked Brenda privately after 
subscribing his half-guinea. 

Brenda, who was amused at Grace’s undertakings, smiled at him 
reassuringly. “Oh, we’re to meet on different nights at one another’s houses. 
Dancing, I suppose, or noughts and crosses,—anything. Mah 


Jong too, I believe. Oh, and we’re going to lease a private tennis-court if 
we can raise the cash.’ 

Ken felt no enthusiasm for the project, but attended the inaugural 
meeting which was held inconveniently enough in Grace’s digs. Her friend, 
Jill Struthers, sat between him and Brenda on a bed-edge and pressed upon 
him endless muffins and jam sandwiches. The room was small, crowded, 
and poorly ventilated, peopled, besides themselves, by six or seven 
hoydenish girls and a quartette of youths who seemed to appertain to a 
superior variety of Flump. How they had all got in appeared a miracle. 
After the meal proper there was fudge-making over a borrowed and 
odoriferous oil stove. Near the door some of Grace’s dresses bulged out 
untidily from behind the curtain of a corner wardrobe, and, underneath the 
bed and cramping up Ken’s toes, was a large hay-box. 

‘Oh, it’s just wonderful. You see, Gertie Fane across the landing has a 
gas cooker, and in the morning we can start to heat up anything on that, 
then leave it till the evening in the box. Really, you’Ild be amazed ...’ 

Ken was glad to leave the stronghold of the bachelor girl at about ten 
o’clock. He was tired of Grace’s eager, dictatorial voice, and said so. ‘I 
think she talks too much. She always wants to boss.’ 


Brenda laughed. ‘Oh, poor old Grace. You mustn’t mind her bullying. 
She likes to make things go, thinks we want waking up. It'll be better on 
the nights they come to us. You must turn up, you know, now that you’ve 
joined.’ 

The Xero Club (he could never penetrate either the significance or the 
orthography of its title) seemed, indeed, likely to absorb a good deal of 
Ken’s time if he attended regularly. Of this he did not quite know whether 
to be glad or sorry. It was a silly sort of business anyhow, and possibly a 
mild surprised contempt was his predominant reaction towards its 
activities, but, for all that, it helped to take his mind 


off other things, a benefit which some subconscious stratum of his mind 
could recognise. 

Though he now saw Brenda frequently he met Uncle Mat but seldom. 
Mr. Verners seemed always to be engaged when he arrived or else away 
with his collecting boxes in the country. Brenda explained his absences by 
saying that at this season of the year he was unusually busy. But Ken 
noticed that in speaking of her father her manner grew uneasy. She had said 
very little, too, of the excursion to Southend, referring to it only with a 
shrug and wry grimace or, ‘Oh, my Gawd, don’t ask!’ Ken himself had 
wondered at Mr. Verners’ choice of this particular resort. Southend,—he 
had never been there, but wasn’t that the place where there were whelk and 
cockle-stalls along the front and hordes of trippers every day from the east 
end? Brenda, he could surmise, had hated it, especially with Vera of the 
company. 

But in respect of Vera, Brenda’s taciturnity was still more complete. Ken 
knew of course that she disliked her, and that she had gone with her only 
under protest and to please her father, but this could not explain so absolute 
a silence. It appeared that Brenda was unwilling even to hear Vera’s name. 
Yet, all the same, Ken sometimes had the feeling that Brenda’s mind was 
occupied continually with Vera, and, in particular, with her relation to 
himself. How he arrived at this conclusion he did not exactly know, save 
that in Brenda’s manner when they were alone he could detect what seemed 
to be a mixture of anxiety and sympathy, a new solicitude. He saw that she 
was sorry for him, would no doubt have helped him if she could. In her 
own way of course. Her one idea of succour seemed to be to try and get 
him mixed up in this Xero crowd. She was hoping, probably, that when the 


pace became too hot for him at Stuttgart Road he would abandon Vera 
altogether. 

And this, although he now could contemplate it as a step which someone 
else conceivably might bring himself 


to take, appeared, for him, as utterly impossible, unthinkable, as ever. Vera, 
after the first occasion of his questioning her concerning Blanchard, had not 
reopened the discussion, and Ken, repeatedly upon the very point of doing 
so, had always found his courage insufficient when the moment came. He 
was desperately in fear of losing her,—he knew it, and she knew. 


Il 


Once, however, when they were seated silently beneath the trees in 
Hadley Woods,—it was almost the old spot, and he could even see the log, 
—Ken made, without premeditation or design, a sudden plunge. 

‘Supposing,’ he said, ‘just supposing, I wanted you to run away with 
me. Well, would you come?’ 

This was the first time since her illness that they had been out together 
on the motor-cycle. Vera’s manner, though still strained and nervous, had 
been warmer, and for a few moments emboldened him to hope that after all 
her feelings for him had not changed. 

Then, all at once, and as they settled back against a hollowed trunk of 
beech, he asked this question he had asked her as abruptly once before; not, 
in its form at least, what he so long had tried in vain to ask, but in effect an 
equally direct demand for reassurance. 

Vera’s face was working. She burst into tears and swayed towards him, 
in his arms. 

“You would, really, you would,—you mean you would?’ 

He pressed her to him with all his strength, covered her face with kisses. 
His voice trembled with excitement as he repeated, incredulously: ‘You 
mean you would, really?’ 

“‘No— I mean— Oh, I don’t know. I don’t know what I mean.’ 

He loosened his hold of her slowly. His elation ebbed a little, but it was 
still a fact that she had let 


him kiss her in that way. The barrier of her constraint seemed broken down. 

‘Then, Vera, anyhow— You haven’t changed. Everything’s just the 
same. You can say that at any rate?’ 

But he could see her face cloud. She took out her handkerchief and dried 
her eyes. ‘Ken, I don’t— I don’t want to lose you. I couldn’t bear that ...’ 

His heart dropped, grew cold in disappointment. He gazed moodily 
before him at the dappling light upon the grass. Vera put out a hand and 
touched his shoulder gently. ‘I know you’re good about me, better than I 
deserve. I’m sorry i1f—’ 

She leaned over so that her head rested on his chest, sank lower to his 
lap. ‘?’'m sorry ...’ 

At all events she let him hold her so, caress her. Hope rose in him again. 
‘Vera,’ he said, ‘tell me we’re just the same, same as we’ve always been.’ 
His fingers were covering the swell of her breast and he could feel his 
pulses throb more sharply. There had been a time when her abandonment, 
complaisance, almost frightened him, but now such favours would have 
made him glad. He hungered for some proof, for any sort of proof, however 
partial. Her body, which had been growing limper in his arms, now 
stiffened suddenly. 

‘No, no. Not here—’ She sat up. ‘Oh, you can’t understand.’ 

They remained some minutes longer underneath the trees, but he was 
now rebuffed and chilled. A desperate anxiety began to gnaw at him. What 
did this mean? It was the first time she had ever shrunk from him, repulsed 
him in this way. He knew now that throughout the afternoon he had been 
looking to this moment as a test, that a renewal of their former intimacy 
would have allowed him to persuade himself that all might yet be well; that 
he had counted on it, hoping against hope, against an overmastering fear. 
Yes, in his heart of hearts had lain the certainty of failure. He had expected 
it, and it had come. 


Vera as well, he saw, was sensible of his discomfiture and of the gravity 
of what had passed. Her face, when it was not turned from him, reflected 
something of his own distress. She made, presently, an attempt at 
conversation, plucking some flowers at her side and asking him what kind 
they were. But his reply was flat and dead, followed by an abashed and 
painful silence. She began, nervously and with her head bowed down, to 


snap the flower-stems and tear their blooms. Glumly, in an intolerable 
constraint, they sat with no word said, ashamed, like enemies. 

Yet she had let him kiss her, even kissed him in return. And when he 
asked her if she were prepared to run away with him she hadn’t actually 
said no. What could explain these inconsistencies? Ever since she had come 
back from Southend her manner had been different,—feverish and ‘jumpy,’ 
and Mrs. Condover was still convinced that she was ill, that ‘something had 
upset her.’ But neither Vera nor her mother seemingly could tell him what it 
was. 

That evening, after he had brought her back to Stuttgart Road, he 
journeyed on alone to Regent’s Park. There was to have been a meeting of 
the club, but, on arrival, he was glad to find it scratched. Grace and her 
friend, he heard, had both caught colds. 

Brenda for the first time in weeks made open reference to Vera. “Let’s 
see, you two have been engaged for quite a while. How are you hitting it?’ 

His ‘Oh, all right,’ he knew, did not deceive her, and for a moment he 
could feel his cheeks grow red. But when he looked at her his anger died. 
‘Splendid,’ she said. ‘Don’t think that I was being nosey ...’ 

Her voice had trembled. And at the least she had refrained from a too 
easy and too obvious ‘I told you so!’ 

She was a good friend. He would have liked, had that been possible, to 
please her. 


CHAPTER IV 


I 


BUT Brenda’s attitude in his affairs, her tact or lack of it, was now, if it had 
ever deeply troubled him, to shrink to small importance. The afternoon at 
Hadley had presently a sequel which cast every other matter from his mind. 

On the day following the excursion to the woods, a Sunday, Ken thought 
it wiser to allow some little time to pass before he went once more to 
Stuttgart Road. Accordingly, it was not until the Monday evening that he 
again saw Vera. 

She seemed pleased enough to welcome him, and though her kiss as he 
came in was given lightly and perfunctorily, he was relieved to think that 
things were anyhow no worse. They sat for half an hour together on the 
sofa, and there, when he embraced her, she made no resistance. Owing, 
however, to Mr. Shillitoe’s appearance, he did not stay very long. 

He slept well, and in consequence awoke next morning in rather better 
spirits. At Faroe’s he was kept very busy and had not much chance to 
brood. Vera had told him on the previous night that she would soon be 
going to Southend again with Uncle Mat, and this indeed surprised and 
caused him some anxiety when he thought of it, but, on the whole, he spent 
a fairly cheerful day. 

Then, gradually, his sky grew overcast. It was the evening, and he was 
going back to Highbury upon the ’bus. As he alighted and walked up the 
Essex Road, a vague depression settled over him, a sense of waiting doom. 
He was so impatient now to reach the house that for the last few hundred 
yards he ran. 


Audrey met him in the hall. She was looking at the letters which the 
postman had just delivered. 
‘Oh,’ she said casually, ‘here’s one for you.’ 
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It was from Vera—of course it was from Vera—yet how could she have 
written? The handwriting on the envelope was large, ill-formed and 


scrawling, unfamiliar. Up in his room he held it in his hands some moments 
before opening it. 


‘Dear Ken,’ he read at length, ‘Please don’t misunderstand me if I ask you not 
to come round for a time. I am very unhappy, but you can do no good by worrying. 
You must make up an excuse to tell mother for not coming. I am very sorry not to 
explain more and if I seem to be treating you too badly, but the best way you can 
help me is by not coming. Please don’t come until I say, till I am back from 
Southend at anyrate, and try not to think of me too unkindly. Girlie is writing this 
for me. Love. 

VERA. 

P.S. Lam afraid it would mean finishing everything if you did come now.’ 


For a while he stood staring at it without comprehension and without 
any definite emotion save a strange, diffused excitement. This, he told 
himself, was the blow which he had been expecting for so long. This was 
the end of everything, the end—he had to repeat it to believe—but for the 
present it didn’t seem to hurt him very much. That was because he couldn’t 
understand. But soon he would understand, and then it would begin to hurt. 
He placed the letter carefully upon his dressing-table, picked up as well the 
envelope from off the floor where it had fallen. Audrey was calling him to 
hurry up for tea. He opened the door. ‘Coming ...’ he called ... 


He returned to the letter and examined it. The paper was coarse with 
ruled lines. It was from an exercise book. And ‘misunderstand’ had got 
three esses. Underneath the word ‘Girlie’ four crosses had been put for 
kisses. He was feeling a bit faint now, wasn’t he? 

But possibly the thing was all a joke. Girlie had made it up herself. She 
would be capable of that ... No, he could not deceive himself. The 
phrasing, certainly, was Vera’s. This was the end. Audrey was calling him 
again. He’ld have to wash his hands, or wouldn’t he? And if the letter really 
was from her it had been written, actually in the post, while he was sitting 
with her on the sofa. Only last night. And to-day, too, he had been almost 
happy. The fool, oh God, the bloody, God-damned fool ... He had begun 
unsteadily to pace the room. 

Then suddenly, stopping for a moment, he caught sight of his face 
reflected in the mirror. He could notice its features—grey eyes, deep-set, 


eyebrows a little thick, mouth a bit long, chin squarish, wasn’t it? His hair 
was dark, just the same colour that his mother’s used to be ... But 
everything, hair, chin, mouth, eyes, seemed not his own, distorted in some 
curious way and like a stranger’s. He sat down on his bed and saw that his 
hands were trembling. 

The door was left open. He got up and called to Audrey: ‘All right. I’m 
not hungry. Had mine out.’ 
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Misery came later, not fully till the following day, for until then 
excitement and a sort of exaltation balanced it. But after unreal morning at 
the office, after his lunch, when he was going back again down Ludgate 
Hill, he found that he was drowning, struggling all at once upon a sea of 
anguish. 

The pain of it made him gasp. It submerged him 


wave on wave in bouts of agony which for a time were almost regular, and 
at each second’s respite, after every seizure, he could anticipate upon the 
crest the sick descent to the next trough. Yet even when he was there, 
plumbing the depths, he was still able to reflect detachedly: ‘This is what 
hell is like. This is what it is like to be really miserable.’ He was standing 
on the kerb now, by the Circus, and the effort of crossing to the other side 
seemed something needing superhuman strength. People were jostling him 
and pushing him, but the very thought of crossing made him faint. 

So through the afternoon. In the evening when he returned to Essex 
Road he re-read the letter, striving to find some loophole, some evasion of 
complete despair. He had left it locked in a drawer, and all the while that he 
had been sitting in Mr. Matheson’s office or interviewing clients in the 
ante-room he had had a sick sense of it lying there, awaiting him at home as 
something deathly, corpse-like. 

Now and again he would almost bring himself to the point of refusing to 
believe in its existence. Or at anyrate it hadn’t meant exactly that. There 
was some explanation. But, when he took it out, he realised that his hope 
was very slight. Vera had treated him as she had treated Blanchard, only 
more cruelly. Instead of being finally dismissed he was condemned to wait, 


to wait, until she wrote again. No, it was quite impossible to bear it. Twice 
he sat down, took up his pen. He would finish it now, once and for all. 

But the day passed, the next and then the next, without his doing so. He 
was torn between a determination to disobey her orders, end suspense by 
going to the house in spite of them, and a restraining terror of abandoning 
his last, his only chance. Perhaps after all there was a reason. She hadn’t 
sent him back the ring or let her mother know. 

Meanwhile he had no outlet for his wretchedness, no confidant. Brenda, 
however sympathetic she might be, would find it difficult to hide relief at 
what she 


would consider his ‘escape,’ and besides that, if she was going to Southend 
again it wouldn’t do to prejudice her further against Vera. Freda was away 
with Mr. Bone and his relations. It struck Ken that perhaps otherwise she, 
and not Girlie, might have been the one to write the letter or to carry him 
the message. He wished that she were back. 

To escape if possible from thought and from the observation of the 
Storers, who had begun to notice his pale face and dark-ringed eyes, he 
went out one evening on his motor-cycle. He did not know or care which 
way he took, but found himself upon the Lea Bridge Road. Near the 
Bakers’ Arms, where he ran suddenly into an unexpected crowd of people 
returning from a cricket match at Leyton, he collided with a dray. Not 
seriously, but it was necessary to push his motor-cycle to a garage for 
repairs. 

This accident had the effect of bringing him to Leyton upon five 
successive evenings. It need not have done so, for it was not really likely 
that his machine would be ready for about a week, but in a curious perverse 
persistency he journeyed out there every day to ask how it was getting on. 
By the third evening he felt that he had formed the habit for a year at least. 
The mechanic at the garage, a beggar woman standing always in the same 
position by a pillar-box, a little pock-marked man with a cow-lick of yellow 
hair who served his bitter at a near-by public house;—he got to know them 
all precisely, intimately. They were already more familiar to him than, say, 
Mr. Matheson or Grace Ducane. And the district round about,—the 
common and the dirty wharves along the Lea, the reservoirs, the cobbled, 
dusty road reverberating the June heat—they were the setting of another 


life, shut off and islanded from everything that he had lived before. It was 
in some strange way an anodyne. 

But the day came when the visits to Leyton ended and he was riding on 
his motor-cycle through Wood Green. He was already far too near New 
Southgate, in 


the danger-zone. It would be better to go back. He went up and down a 
score of side-streets, slackening his speed, veering and sometimes almost 
stopping, making erratic detours, yet without ever turning quite away. His 
heart thudded painfully as objects grew familiar. 

Then suddenly he saw Mrs. Condover. Too late now to flee, for she too 
had seen him. He drew up by the kerb where she was waiting, raised his 
cap. 

“Why have you kept away from us so long? What’s happened to you? I 
was just going to write to ask you why ...’ 

He too had been going to write (it was true) and he had not been well. 
He had had a touch of ’flu. 

‘No, I can see that you’ve been ill. Well, we must talk this out ...’ 

Talk this out? How much did she know? What did she think she knew? 
Her voice sounded hoarse and she was looking at him strangely. Perhaps 
that was only his imagination. 

‘We can’t speak here, and to-night I’m going to be late. Let’s see, could 
you come in to-morrow night?— No, that’s no good either. I get so worried 
I can hardly think. Well then, on Friday. Vera doesn’t go till Saturday. That 
is, supposing that I let her go at all.’ 

He wanted to think of an excuse or at anyrate to postpone seeing her till 
Vera was away, but a peculiarity, an unexpectedness in her demeanour held 
him spellbound. Also it occurred to him that if Vera after all had told her of 
the letter it might be best for him to come in even with her there and have 
things out. His face, slightly damped by sweat, felt cold in a light breeze, 
and Mrs. Condover was looking at him as if she read in it the confirmation 
of some fear. 

‘What’s done is done. There’s no good having words about that now. 
You needn’t be afraid of that from me. We’ll make the best of it, stick by 
each other if we can. At least, that’s always what I should expect from you 
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She was shaking hands with him, earnestly, with a convulsive pressure. 
A passer-by was staring. Was she mad? Her gaze was searching, 
reproachful, bitter, and dark with pain. But she was trying to be kind, or 
comprehending. And again he had the feeling that his own manner, his 
confused and tongue-tied air, had in a way he could not understand 
contributed to her alarm. It seemed to have established or corroborated 
something in her mind concerning him. 

He had left her, and without saying that he would not come on Friday. 
Perhaps he would go after all ... His heart was pounding. And he 
remembered now that she had wanted him to talk to her before, to ‘give 
him things.’ 

His way led past Mr. Shillitoe’s, and as he neared the house he looked 
up curiously. A large removal-van was stationed opposite and furniture was 
being taken into it. Two men were manceuvring a sideboard through the 
door and a harmonium stood on the lawn. In the shadow of the hall he 
caught a moment’s glimpse of Mr. Shillitoe himself. 


IV 


Should he go now or shouldn’t he? Friday was here and he could not 
make up his mind. Vera had said that if he came before she gave him word 
it would mean finishing, the end of everything. Yet, if he did not go, might 
he not possibly be missing some last chance, some opportunity that 
wouldn’t come again? Vera at anyrate would know her mother was 
expecting him. She hadn’t written him a second time to tell him not to 
come. 

The idea struck him—rather too late to be effectitve—of sending her a 
note by Girlie. It would be difficult to think of any more distasteful scheme, 
but if 1t had occurred to him a little earlier he might have tried it. Perhaps, 
as it was, and if he did decide to go, he might give her a message to deliver 
later, explaining that he 


hadn’t meant to come till Mrs. Condover had asked him to. If only Freda 
had been here! 

The hours passed by, and he was lunching now, alone, and in a little 
restaurant where he could count on solitude. Even Brenda didn’t know of it. 
He hadn’t seen her, except at the office, for three days. She was going to 


meet Vera and Uncle Mat to-morrow afternoon at Fenchurch Street and 
would return the following night or by an early Monday morning train. She 
hadn’t liked to speak of it when he had questioned her, when he had seen a 
photo of the house upon a postcard and asked her was it near the sea ... His 
thoughts wandered on vaguely. He was feeling tired, and his head and legs 
were aching. Oh, if he only could make up his mind! 

The afternoon wore on and the aching in his limbs grew violent. Mr. 
Matheson glanced up from his work to say: ‘You look all in. For God’s 
sake don’t tell me you’ve got the ’flu. Here, there’s not very much to do. 
You'd better pack off home and get to bed.’ His voice sounded indistinct 
and far away. Ken swayed as he got up. 

He was in the street again, shivering in spite of the heat. Yes, he had 
caught a chill. If it got worse he really couldn’t go to Stuttgart Road or 
anywhere. Was he doing something fearful, irremediable, in not going— 
letting some last chance slip? He tried in vain to clear his mind of a thick 
cloud, confusion. His head was drumming now, and he could scarcely stand 
when he got off his ’bus. The thing was settled for the time at anyrate. He 
staggered back to Essex Road and went to bed. 
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But the next day he went. In the night he had dreamed that it was 
already morning and that when he came down to breakfast there had been a 
letter waiting for him in the hall from Mrs. Condover. Only when he 
opened the envelope it was not a letter at all but Mrs. 


Condover herself, shrunk to half size, just like a dwarf, and whispering 
something at him which he could not hear. But he knew that she was 
mysteriously repeating her own name, ‘Esther, Esther,’ and walking slowly 
backwards, beckoning him to follow. 

When he was actually wide awake the flavour of this dream hung round 
him yet, so that he was eager to be off at once to Stuttgart Road. But, 
although his brain was clearer and his limbs ached less, he still felt weak. 
He wouldn’t go until the afternoon at anyrate when Vera would have left, 
and in the meantime Audrey could ’phone up to Mr. Matheson and say that 
he was ill. 


He got up after lunch. The weather was sultry and the air smelt stale. His 
skin was dry and feverish. Mrs. Storer wanted him to go to bed again. 

This, however, he had made his mind up not to do. Sitting alone, upon 
his bed-edge, he listened to the quarter-hours, struck by a church across the 
square. Two o’clock. Vera and Uncle Mat had left by this for Fenchurch 
Street. A quarter-past. Brenda was waiting for them on the platform, had 
met them possibly. Half-past. They were in the train ... He fell into a doze, 
and the next chime he heard was four o’clock. He had dropped off to sleep, 
was lying now upon his bed. Had he been dreaming too? 

Audrey called up to him. ‘A letter.” He ran downstairs and snatched it 
nervously. No, it was only from a firm that he had written to about a 
lighting set. What had he expected then? Why was he trembling? 

‘Come on and have some tea.’ The time was passing. Why should he put 
it off like this? Five o’clock. Six o’clock. It was after seven when he left at 
last. 


CHAPTER V 


I 


AND, even then, he dallied unaccountably upon his way. Instead of going by 
the shortest route he wandered into Holloway and up the Archway Road. At 
the Woodman he delayed again over a glass of bitter. 

When he came out from the public house the air was still stagnant though 
a little cooler. The sun was setting in dull horizontal smears of gilt and amber 
over the Highgate golf links. A man and a woman by a stile were talking, 
making idle swinging gestures with their clubs. 

At East Finchley he boarded a tram and mounted to the upper deck. It was 
full, almost crowded, yet nobody seemed to be speaking. When the conductor 
came to him he was startled by the sound of his own voice asking for Squires 
Lane. Did they pass there? As though he didn’t know, and the man had only 
stared at him surprised without reply. Why was he so nervous? Well, his 
suspense would soon be over now at anyrate; he would find out what Mrs. 
Condover had got to say. He looked down at the shops, the houses, slipping 
behind him and below in broken rows of lights. Yes, it was darker now, and 
their illumination cut the roadway and the pavement into patterned gleams. 
Yet they were somehow strange to him, guarded and closely dumb, unreal. 
Their motion lulled him presently into a dream ... 

But at Squires Lane he descended, struck across the common to the 
Orange Tree. Here was the place where he had fought with Blanchard. Where 
was Blanchard now? 

By the time he reached the turning into Stuttgart Road the light had almost 
gone. Only the afterglow 


remained. There was, as he waited an instant at the corner, a breeze, very 
faint, the merest breath. A man, looming suddenly, passed him, wished him 
good-night. When he had gone there was no sound at all. 

Well, he must not stand here. He braced himself, walked quickly down the 
slope. His footsteps echoed hollow, strange and loud. 

This was the house. He looked up at the windows, found them dark. Had 
she gone out? 

Reluctantly, with an aversion for the act he could not understand, he rang 
the bell. 


II 


The house too was silent. There had been no answer to his ring, and still 
shrinking, hesitating, he had used his latch-key. He paused for a moment in 
the hall while he was feeling for matches in his pocket, and suddenly, as he 
waited, it seemed that the soundless road outside had leaped to life. A cart 
rattled by, startling him with the grinding of its wheels. Some people, passing 
up the slope, were whistling, singing. 


“What? ll I do 

When you are far away 
And I am blue, 
What’ ll I do?’ 


But the whistling ended abruptly, the noise of the cart-wheels died away 
and he was left alone. 

He struck a match and lit the gas. On the hall mat were letters. Then Mrs. 
Condover had been away some time. The last delivery, he knew, had been at 
seven o’clock. He glanced at his watch. It was approaching ten. Perhaps he 
had better go. 

The door of the front parlour was closed, but he opened it softly, entered, 
and there too lit the gas. He would wait till half-past ten, then give it up, 
return. But he would leave a note. 


His eyes wandered over the room with something of that sharpness of 
interrogation which an empty house excites. There was a heap of sewing on 
the table, a needle stuck into a reel. Near it, a religious periodical, The 
Harvest lay open at a photograph. Yes, it was Mr. Shillitoe’s. He stared at it 
wondering a while, then started. What was that noise? Only the measured 
ticking of the clock. It seemed to have grown louder all at once. 

Should he stay here, sit down? No, he would walk around a bit. He was 
hungry, and perhaps he would find something in the pantry. 

He went through the hall, still stepping softly as if that silence which 
surrounded him ought not to be disturbed. He was weak yet, he realised, and 
in his nervous, apprehensive state was conscious of the brooding closeness of 


the house, pressing upon him like an actual weight. There was no door or 
window open anywhere; the heavy, shut-up atmosphere made him feel faint. 

And again, before entering the kitchen, he paused, guiltily, with the sense 
that his intrusion would surprise some privacy. But he pushed back the door 
at length, walked in. 

He started, for it was not dark as he had thought. A bluish glow 
illuminated the room dimly. The gas stove. It had one ring alight. There was 
an acrid smell of burning. 

Yes, that was it. When he had struck a match and lit the jet above he found 
a kettle set upon the ring. Its bottom was red hot. 

So she had gone out unexpectedly when she was making tea, forgotten it, 
and left the stove alight. The kitchen was stilling with the odour of hot metal. 
He stood looking at the still smoking kettle in a curious perturbation. Before 
going on into the pantry to search for food he flung up the window. 

On a shelf he discovered a half-consumed fruit-tart. That, with some 
cheese and milk, would stay his 


hunger. Mrs. Condover had encouraged him to forage in this way when she 
was out. 

But now, as he was re-entering the kitchen, he received another shock, 
although at first he was not able to explain his own alarm. He caught sight, in 
one corner of the room, of what he had not noticed previously in leaving it. 
Mrs. Condover’s bonnet and gloves were resting on the dresser end, and 
below them, neatly placed together by a chair, her walking shoes. 

He set down the tart on the table, his heart beating. Yet why was he so 
scared? His mind worked slowly, stubbornly, admitting nothing worse than 
vague uneasiness. 

That was the bonnet which she always wore when she went out, a form of 
headgear that was nowadays a joke, had been a joke with Vera and himself. 
Vera pretended that it was a gift from Mr. Shillitoe, and to his knowledge she 
had not another. And the shoes, too; he saw now that they were dusty. The 
gloves by the bonnet were partly inside out as though just taken off. Those, at 
anyrate, were new. They were his own present to her of a few weeks back, 
and she had thrown away the other pair. 

He got out a knife and fork from a drawer, a plate from a shelf, and sat 
down to his tart. But he had eaten only a few mouthfuls when he found 
himself still contemplating the bonnet and the gloves upon the dresser, 
considering, cogitating ... 


If she had gone out again it must have been without these articles— 
shoeless as well—or with another complete set of them which he had never 
seen. That was improbable. Her wardrobe, unlike Vera’s, was very limited. 
And anyhow, why should she come back from one walk, take off these 
things, and then go out once more with others, even if she had them? 

He was trembling now, less from the logic of this reasoning than from a 
something else illogical ... The silent house, his shadow flickering on the 
wall, the dream, the dream that he had had last night. 


Possibly she was ill. He hadn’t thought of that. Well then ... A repellent 
conviction forced itself upon him. If she were ill, unable to call out to him, 
ought he not really, shouldn’t he perhaps—explore? 

Yet rather than do that he would be off at once. Yes, it was half-past ten. 
He’d better go. He stood up and moved to the door. 

But he too had forgotten to turn off the gas. He came back to do so and, 
once more, his gaze rested on the gloves and bonnet. No, he could not go off 
like this. It was only his worn-out and feverish state that made him so uneasy. 
He would just satisfy himself that she was really out, then write a note for 
her, and leave. 

He glanced into the back parlour, found it empty. The florid countenance 
of Mr. Condover sneered at him for an instant as the match died down. He 
closed the door again. 

Was he going upstairs? Reluctance, clogged his limbs as he ascended. 
Which room first? That was a silly question. Here was her room, her door, 
confronting him. 

He called first, very softly, at the keyhole: ‘Mother ... Mother ...’ 

There was no answer. He turned the handle and walked in. 

It was dark, stuffy too ... He hesitated, caught his breath, inhaling 
instantly upon the threshold a peculiar scent. A rough, pungent odour, as of 
disinfectant, struck upon his nostrils, was, he discovered as he groped his way 
within, disseminated faintly in the room. The blinds were drawn, but, shining 
through a chink in one of them, the street lamp made a narrow yellow streak 
upon the inner wall. It gave him enough light to find the gas bracket. His 
match flared, went out. He lit another more successfully. 

In the sudden glare he turned slowly towards the bed, stifling a cry and 
drawing back from what was stretched on it. 


Il 


But an appearance of naturalness about the way she lay, a look of 
looseness, carelessness almost, in the light flexing of the limbs, seconded for 
a time his instant and instinctive incredulity, made him suppose till he 
approached again more closely that Mrs. Condover was sleeping, or for some 
curious purpose of her own was feigning sleep. This notion clung to him even 
after he had dared to touch her hand and found it cold. 

Dead,—she could not be dead. He had seen his mother lying dead, but not 
like this. She had been rigid, calm, beneath a sheet. No, it could not be true. 
And yet ... Shrinking, he felt the hand again, suffered his gaze to travel 
upwards to the face. Then only, meeting the expression of the eyes, was he 
convinced. 

They were fixed, glassy, and to see them it had been necessary for him to 
stoop, for she was resting less upon her side than on her stomach, with her 
head partly buried and averted from him in the pillow. Her posture, though 
relaxed, was, he could realise now, distinct from that of sleep. 

And what was that? There was a paper near her on the coverlet, and it was 
written on. But he returned from it to fascinated contemplation of her face. 
Strangely enough, he did not immediately apprehend that the paper might be 
a message, or connect it in any way but casually with calamity. 

She had, apparently, thrown herself forwards on the bed. The hair above 
her nape was grey, untidy. She was wearing a dark green dress—it was the 
same she had on when he saw her last a few days back. The hand which he 
had timorously touched was her left hand, laden with rings. 

And now something like panic seized him. Not horror yet, or dread in its 
full measure, or revulsion. He was too stunned. What could he do? He 
walked 


away from the bed on tiptoe, stopped for some moments by the window, 
listening to the silence of the road without, the silent room within. 

Once more he returned to the bed. If she were only ill, or in some sort of 
trance, he ought to call for help. Perhaps after all she was not dead. How 
could he tell for sure? 

He fetched a hand-mirror from the dressing-table, held it to her lips. They 
were grey and slightly parted—something else. What did that mean? 
Brownish discolorations, blisters, all around the mouth—as if it had been 
burned. His hand trembled so that he almost dropped the mirror. Presently he 


lifted it away and looked. No, there was nothing, not the very faintest 
dimming of the glass. 

Death, death. And death had been here, unsuspected, in this house, how 
long? When he had been downstairs and tiptoeing, frightened to see his 
shadow on the wall, to hear his tread. When he was eating the fruit-tart and 
staring at her bonnet on the dresser-end. Before that, too, before he got upon 
the tram perhaps, while he was having tea in Essex Road. When he had had 
the dream maybe? 

His brain for a time was caught, almost idly, in a train of enquiries to 
which no answer now could stay his rising dread or could affect the fact and 
substance of catastrophe. 

But the paper. His eye fell on it again. He took it underneath the light to 
read. 


‘DEAR ERNEST, 
After your last note I have dec’ 


Was that all? It was a letter, then, which she had started, broken off 
abruptly in the middle of a word. And it was torn, not quite across, but nearly, 
so that one half hung dangling as he held the other. ‘Ernest,’ ‘Ernest’—who 
was that? Not Ernie Storer? His mind revolved mechanically. No, it was 
Ernest Shillitoe. That was his name. It had been printed 


underneath the photograph downstairs, and, he remembered, she had 
sometimes called him that ... 

He was standing, lost in an unreal meditation, when suddenly he realised 
that there was something still which he had failed to read. It was written on 
the dangling half, along its other side, which he now dimly recognised as 
being that which had lain uppermost upon the coverlet when he had seen it 
first. There were three lines instead of only two, farther apart, and with the 
letters widely spaced. He peered once more. 


‘For Ken and Vera. In my Father’s house are many mansions. John xiv. 11. Where 
the wicked cease from troubling. Esther Condover, died by her own hand, June 27th, 
1925.’ 


The writing was hurried and blotted. It was with some difficulty that he 
deciphered it. 

He replaced the paper on the bed where he had found it. His limbs were 
trembling, and a feeling of nausea overcame him. He must get away. At once, 
quickly, he must get away. 

As he was moving to turn out the gas his glance rested upon something 
standing underneath it on the dressing-table. A bottle. He stared at it 
uncertainly, still but half comprehending its significance. It was small, stout, 
of brown glass. And open. Its stopper lay beside it amidst buttons, hairpins, in 
a china tray. He looked shrinkingly at the label. Lysol. It had been that that he 
had smelled on entering the room, that smell of disinfectant, of carbolic. But 
between then and now he had forgotten it or grown accustomed ... 

Suicide. The sight of the bottle gradually brought home to him the 
meaning of the note and the necessity for action of some kind. Somebody 
must be told, the police at anyrate, and— 

Vera! Realisation cut suddenly across his stupor. Vera—and she was away 
at Southend, on holiday with 


Brenda and with Uncle Mat. She would come back to find— Or, if he told the 
police, they’Id wire her ...? 

What should he do? But he could not stand here like this. Someone might 
come at any minute now, and— He must get clear of this, and then decide. 
Out of this room at all events. He turned off the light and groped his way 
towards the door. It closed behind him noisily, causing his heart to plunge. 

Downstairs, along the hall, into the silent road once more. He was 
sweating. The house was behind him now. He resisted an impulse to look 
back at it and hurried up the hill, he did not yet know where. 


CHAPTER VI 


I 


THE train, running smoothly now and rapidly towards Southend. Ken 
leaning back against the cushions of his corner seat, chin dropped on chest, 
and with his eyes fixed in a vague intensity upon the floor, devouring 
nothingness. 

But sometimes he would raise them to glance restlessly about, stare 
through the window at the flying night. 

It wasn’t real. He hadn’t told the police. It couldn’t possibly be true. Yet 
he was on his way to Vera and to Uncle Mat in case ... 

This was the last train to Southend from Fenchurch Street. After a 
tortured hour of indecisive wandering he had just caught it as the guard had 
waved his flag. In the compartment there were only two beside himself, a 
fat man, half asleep, with florid face and open mouth, and a pale, tired girl 
in spectacles who had a cough. They, at all events, were real. Or weren’t 
they? When he had flung in upon them they had gazed at him affronted, 
curiously, as if he were a ghost. 

On and on. The rising cadence, rhythmic hum and clatter of the wheels, 
was hypnotising him into a dream. Perhaps it was a dream, and he would 
wake directly in his bed at Essex Road. But no. He roused himself, looked 
at his watch. They must be half-way there. It wasn’t far. When he got out 
he’ld have to ask the way. 

It was getting colder. At intervals a lick of chilly air spun in upon him 
through the window top. And he had got no coat. He lit a cigarette. The fat 
man now was snoring fitfully; the girl had taken up a magazine. Over the 
marshy flats, the racing fields, the moon began to rise. 


If only he had gone—gone there—a little earlier, not waited in his room 
and stayed for tea, if he had gone to Stuttgart Road upon the previous day 
... This notion, that his delay was in some way responsible for the calamity, 
clung to him with an obstinate persistence. Try as he would, he was not 
able to prevent his mind from thinking back. The man who had passed him 
going up the slope and said ‘Good-night,’ his entry into the deserted house, 


uneasy loitering in the silent lower rooms, suspicion slowly gathering, 
growing and confirmed—the outstretched form upon the bed. 

Why had she done it? What had driven her to such a deed? But he was 
hardly capable as yet of anything save a stunned recognition of the fact, 
what it might mean for Vera and himself. Vera—it was she he was going to 
see. It was because of her that he had hesitated to inform the police. If he 
had gone to them they would have held him as a witness probably. She 
would have heard the news some other way, more starkly, horribly. And 
even now there was the possibility that he might be too late. Somebody 
might have seen him creep away so stealthily, and found a means somehow 
to get inside when he had gone, and look ... 

The speeding hammer-hammer of the train was working to a tune, some 
hymn that he had heard her sing with Vera once. ‘Christ receiveth sinful 
men ...’ It wouldn’t fit. The rhythm was all wrong. By skipping beats, by 
lengthening feet, he tried to get it right. No good. Yet still the thing went 
on, relentlessly, intolerably. ‘Christ receiveth ...” The moon was bright, like 
bluish steel, overhanging a sort of estuary. The fat man stirred, and 
murmured: “Benfleet.” They were getting near, then. ‘Sinful men ...” The 
tune, like the moon, had a colour, but it was red and waving. That was the 
banner Mr. Shillitoe had had. Someone a long way off, a tiny speck, was 
standing on a bridge under a lamp. Could that be he? When he had put his 
sofa and harmonium in the huge 


removal van and come to Benfleet with his banner. No, he was only 
dreaming. His throat ached, and his limbs. He was weak still, and ill. He 
turned his gaze inwards from the window and looked at the stout man and 
the tired girl. They were no longer real, but smiling foolishly, bemused. 
Their smiles took hours to spread, like a slow-motion film. They were 
swaying blandly, semi-drunkenly. It wasn’t true. The three of them 
proceeding through the night like this. It wasn’t true ... 

The train was slowing down, had stopped. ‘Leigh,’ the man spoke again. 
He reached his hat from the rack and stretched. At the next station he and 
the girl descended. That was Westcliff. Only one more, and then ... 

Southend! The air as he got out struck fresh and faintly salt. 


II 


He walked up the platform towards the ticket barrier. Through an 
opening on his right there was a cold draught in which the flames of some 
oil lamps were leaping fitfully. He shivered, feeling faint and sick. And, 
when he had passed outside into the road, he had a sudden realisation of his 
helplessness and insufficiency before the task confronting him. He leant a 
while against the station wall without the power or will to move. 

How could he find the words to tell what he had seen? Nobody would 
believe ... He did not quite believe in it himself. It was too wild and too 
fantastic to be true. His journey—everything. He wasn’t really here ... 

The people who were with him in the train had passed him, scattering 
slowly and dispersing down the road. Somebody in the station put a head 
out, peered at him, then banged a door and locked it. The moon was bright 
now, and there was that saltish odour faintly creeping from the sea. 


Yes, he was here. Somehow he must go on. He couldn’t have stayed 
there at anyrate, left Vera to find out ... And on his own account as well, to 
end suspense. If there was anything between them still, if she still cared for 
him at all, this was the time ... 

He roused himself with a great effort and walked down the road. This 
was only a side street, but at the end of it there seemed to be a wider 
thoroughfare with tramlines. He would go there and ask the way. 
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He found a policeman standing by a shelter underneath a clock. The 
clock said half-past one, and the policeman, pleased apparently at having 
somebody to talk to at this hour, gave him detailed directions. 

Ken had remembered the address. It had been written on the picture- 
postcard Brenda showed him, and besides that he had observed it 
previously on Vera’s suitcase when she first visited Southend in May. The 
house, it seemed, was quite a long way from the sea, not actually in the 
town at all, but several miles inland. 

‘Surely you won’t be walking right out there tonight?’ The policeman, 
although friendly, was becoming curious. Ken thanked him hurriedly and 
started off. 

A few minutes ago, while he was leaning on the station wall, he had 
been overcome with langour and exhaustion, but now a sort of exaltation 


came to him. He was no longer tired. The air was cool and fresh, and for a 
little while he almost could forget the object of his journey. 

After half an hour’s rapid walking he reached the outskirts of the town. 
The road turned and narrowed. He met a man who redirected him. 

On again. He was tired once more, with spirits sinking, dragging feet. 
What could he say when he saw Vera? How could he ever tell her, tell her 
that? 


And now a nightmare doubt began to clutch at him. Supposing he had just 
imagined everything, had dreamed it merely? He must be sure, then, 
mustn’t he, before he told her? He stopped, and with an effort forced his 
mind to travel back. Yes, it was true, and Mrs. Condover was dead. Had 
killed herself. He had gone up and found her lying on the bed ... 

Now he was going through a kind of village, or rather it was only that 
the houses were less numerous, and standing back a little from the road. 
Further yet the sinking moon showed him fields and some lines of tall trees, 
but there were still petrol stations and occasional passing cars. The country 
wasn’t very interesting, he thought—flat, and somehow suburban-looking 
and unreal. What had made Uncle Mat select a place like this? 

Half-past two. That meant that it would be four hours at the very least 
before they were awake. P’r’aps he could get somewhere to sleep. A barn 
maybe or underneath a hedge. He’d only enough money to get back to 
Fenchurch Street again, or else he might have paid for a night’s lodging in 
Southend. But anyhow it would be best to find the house at once ... 

A signpost. Yes, this was the Eastwood Road. Unfortunately the moon 
was setting now and, though he crossed from side to side, peering at gates, 
front doors, he could not read the names. A dog began to bark. 

No, he would wait till it grew light, about another hour. Meanwhile, if he 
could only get a little rest. 

At one end of a low hedge bordering a field he found a gap. He 
scrambled through. There was a place covered with straw where once a rick 
had stood. He flung himself upon his side and closed his eyes. 


IV 


It was light when he awoke, so brilliant that he at first supposed that it 
was nine or ten o’clock at least. They might have all gone out. 


But it was only half-past seven. He scrambled to his feet. Although his 
legs were stiff, his throat still parched and sore, the brightness and the 
freshness of the morning air invigorated him a little while. Then, however, 
he recollected where he was, what he had come to do. He looked round 
about him, weak once more, half dazed, hating the sunshine glowing 
sharply on the sallow field ... 

He went out into the road again. There was a crisp breeze from the sea. 
A milkman’s cart had stopped outside a house. He walked unsteadily. 

The milkman was yodeling and pushing at the gate. There was a name 
upon it, newly painted, Tren de Hayes. 

His start of apprehension was confused, delayed. This was the house 
then. He realised it only gradually and vaguely, with a sort of incredulity, 
followed some seconds later by a stab of pain. But this couldn’t be the 
place. It was much larger than he had expected, built of wood, and 
ramshackle, in bad repair. Over the doorway there had once been letters 
fixed upon a board. They were gone now, but their imprint still showed 
pallidly against the dirt: “Kingsview Hotel.’ Surely this wasn’t it. He had 
been sleeping almost opposite ... 

He had slowly followed the milkman to the gate. From a side door 
someone came out. In a print dress, blue-spotted, with an apron. Brenda. 

She caught sight of him and ran to meet him. 

‘Ken, what is it? Why are you here?’ 

But he could not answer yet. She was asking him again, with a hand 
upon his arm. ‘What is it? What is it?’ 
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He had gone with her into the scullery. There was a sink of yellow 
earthenware, rather dirty, and the two jars of milk that she had taken in. The 
milkman had gone, still yodeling. The sun was hot. 


‘Sit down. You’re looking terrible. It can’t be true.’ 

Apparently he had told her, though he could not remember doing so. He 
felt as if that were at anyrate unnecessary. His story was on his face. He 
was carrying with him everything that he had seen,—the silent-echoing 


house, dead Esther Condover upon the bed, the very smell ... Lysol. And 
Mr. Shillitoe, his banner waving and unfurling slowly like a menace. He 
had carried all of this for more than forty miles. 

‘But you’re sure? I can’t believe it.’ 

“Yes, yes. I saw her. I went in with my latch-key and found her on the 
bed. I came here without telling anyone.’ 

‘Had she been ill? I mean ...” She was looking at him frozenly, 
fascinated. When he shook his head she nodded her own slowly. 

‘No. She—she left a note. She—did it herself.’ 

Brenda took down a cup from a hook and poured some milk into it from 
one of the jars. “Wait. I'll get you some tea. You look half dead.’ 

She disappeared a moment and returned with the teapot. ‘There. You can 
have breakfast with us afterwards. They’re not down yet. At least, I know 
that Vera’s not. She’s still in bed, I think.’ 

He seated himself at the small table where Brenda had set his tea. After 
watching him some moments as he drank it greedily she turned and took off 
her apron. ‘I’m going up to her. Pll have to try and break it to her gradually. 
Stay here till I come back.’ 

He finished his tea, poured out a second cup. He was dazed, drunken, 
and his head was swimming, but the hot drink revived him. Brenda’s 
footsteps were echoing away from him, sounding hollow on the boards. 
The whole house, it seemed, was wooden and resounding. In the kitchen, of 
which he caught a glimpse through a half-open door, there was no carpet, 
no linoleum even. The air was stale with some queer vapid odour he could 
recognise but not define. A fly buzzed against the window. He lost count of 
time. 


But before long he was able to hear voices. One was Uncle Mat’s. 
Someone was descending the stairs. Brenda again. 

‘Come up to them. I’ve told her—not quite everything. You understand. 
She needn’t know that yet at anyrate.’ 

He followed her. The place was tumbledown. Vast, as a warren. Boards 
were warped and cracked, the sash-cords dangling broken in the window- 
frames. They crossed a landing where there was a hollow wooden shaft, 
square, with a rope within, and running as it seemed from top to bottom of 
the house, a kind of lift. From somewhere outside the wind carried the 


sound of bells. Yes, it was Sunday ... How much farther yet? Another 
flight, another landing, and the lift again. 

They stopped at a door. Brenda, without knocking, opened it, entered 
before him. 

Vera! 

She was sitting up in bed. Uncle Mat, in a dressing-gown, was there as 
well. He had been shaving, and the skin of his face, still lathery, and near 
Ken’s own, exuded a sweetish smell. 

‘Ken, is that Ken? ... Mother’s dead!’ 

He went up to her, feeling suddenly numbed. This was not what he had 
expected. The room was wide and low, full of hard sunlight and the sound 
of bells. 

‘Ken, do you hear? Mother’s dead!’ 

She was clinging to him, very tightly, but not crying. A weight was 
pressing on his brain, cramping his heart. Something was cheating and 
defrauding him. Uncle Mat had approached them slowly, his eyes dark, 
harrowed, and with a curious flooded, swimming look as if they had been 
bruised. He seemed shorter, more thick-set and stockier than Ken 
remembered him, nervous and slightly trembling, yet he was stronger 
somehow, and more formidable, powerful, as well. 

‘She doesn’t understand. Poor child!’ Brenda laid her hand on Ken’s 
shoulder. ‘No, she 


can’t understand. Not yet. You can come back to her again ...’ 

He was losing something, had lost something. He had got up and 
followed Brenda towards the door. 

But suddenly a stifled cry made them both turn and look back to the bed. 

‘I’m blind! I’m blind! I never understood. She never— Oh, please touch 
me somebody. Give me your hand, your hand ... Oh, I can’t see ...!’ 

Brenda was half dragging him away. ‘Come down. You can’t do any 
good. Not now.’ 

Vera’s hands were clenched below her throat. Uncle Mat had taken 
Ken’s place beside her and with firm strength was gently pressing down her 
arms. Her hair fell over his dressing-gown in a yellow shower. 

‘Ken, oh poor Ken, come down.’ 


BOOK V 


CHAPTER I 


I 


TWO months later, on a warm evening at the end of August, Ken was 
making his way across the road at Camden Town and towards the house by 
the canal. Reaching the island, he cast his glance expectantly between the 
traffic to the pavement opposite. No, this time Brenda hadn’t come to meet 
him. Naturally enough on Vera’s birthday she would want to keep her 
company at home. 

Vera was living with them now at Regent’s Park. She had gone there on 
the Monday following her mother’s death, although in her collapsed and 
prostrate state the move had been attended with some risk. In view of the 
extreme gravity of her condition for several hours after she had heard the 
tragic news, Uncle Mat had decided to postpone visiting the house in 
Stuttgart Road himself and giving information to the police till the next 
morning. This course was certainly repellent as well as legally indefensible, 
but he persisted in it obstinately in spite of Brenda’s constantly renewed 
assurances that Vera would be safe and well looked after while he was 
away. 

Then, when they got out of the train at Fenchurch Street, they found the 
facts already known and placarded. Mr. Verners had bought a paper, and 
Ken, looking over his shoulder, glanced shuddering at the headline: 
‘Neighbours Discover Woman’s Body in Locked House at Southgate.’ 
After leaving Vera at Regent’s Park he had gone home to Essex Road, 
where Mrs. Storer promptly ordered him to bed. Since Mr. Matheson still 
supposed him ill, there was no need for an immediate return to Faroe’s, and 
he had allowed another day to pass before appearing at the office. 


At the inquest both he and Uncle Mat had given evidence, but not Vera. 
By arrangement with the coroner it was agreed to shield her from 
knowledge of the darkest aspect of the case. So far she knew nothing of the 
scribbled note, the emptied bottle on the dressing-table, the threadbare 
euphemism of the verdict’s ‘unsound mind’ to which they led. Besides this, 
Ken’s own doings on the fatal night remained a secret, shared, in complete 
detail, with Brenda and her father only. No one, apparently, had seen him 


either come or go. It was not till late upon the Sunday evening that the still 
open kitchen window, in conjunction with some untouched loaves and 
groceries by the back door, aroused suspicion. A passing policeman, 
summoned to investigate by Girlie’s mother, Mrs. York, had entered, found 
the body on the bed ... 

Ken crossed the road, proceeded slowly along Park Street. Under his 
arm he carried two parcels. One contained scent and handkerchiefs for 
Vera, the other, by a happy afterthought, a book for Brenda. He was a little 
disappointed that she hadn’t come to meet him at the tube. 

Ah, there she was though. She had seen him quite a hundred yards away, 
was waving. 


II 


Brenda greeted him with a smile. ‘Sorry I wasn’t earlier. But P’ve just 
come from the Queen’s Hall. Daddy and Vera are there now listening to 
Moisewitsch and wondering why I wouldn’t stay. Feel flattered, please.’ 

‘I do,’ said Ken. ‘Quite overcome. I hope you haven’t made yourself 
unpopular.’ 

‘Oh ... No... Not so’s you’ld notice anyway.’ 

They fell silent, walking quickly towards the park. Ken, underneath his 
air of flippancy, answering hers, had felt a twinge of disappointment, knew 
that he had not quite been able to conceal it. Vera’s birthday, and 


she and Uncle Mat gone off to the Queen’s Hall. They might have asked 
him anyhow! 

‘Now,’ said Brenda, as they turned up Pauntley Street, ‘unless the 
Xero’s in possession of the field we can enjoy a quiet chat. First time in 
weeks. I want to hear about your holidays—oh, and of course congratulate 
you properly about the rise ...’ 

Ken, at the commencement of his fortnight’s holiday a week ago, had 
been informed by Mr. Matheson that on resuming work the promised 
increase in his salary would take effect. Twenty-five pounds a month, it 
wasn’t bad. ‘And now,’ said Brenda, pushing him before her through the 
gate, ‘we shall expect a heavy contribution to the club. Grace has you 
chalked for it at anyrate ... Dear me, the way you’ve bulldozed Matheson 
into believing you were worth all that has got me beat!’ 


Yet he could tell that her enthusiasm was a little strained. Nowadays she 
was perpetually nervous and ‘keyed up.’ Ever since Vera came ... 

The house, after the glare without, was dark. On the hall rack Ken could 
see Vera’s coat, two of her hats. 

He set down his parcels on the table. ‘I vote we go outside somewhere, 
not stay in here. Let’s get— Oh, first of all, here’s something that I thought 
you’ld like. That hockey book.’ 

‘Thanks. I’m so glad you just remembered it. Yes, let’s go out. Pll look 
at it when we come back.’ She had turned quickly towards the door. ‘Come 
on. You’re right. We’ll get the hump inside.’ 

But a few minutes later, at the park gates, she said: ‘Ken, it was sweet of 
you to get that book. My temper’s all in rags. Must be the heat.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all right. Yes, it is beastly hot.’ 

Why was he talking like this? Almost as to a stranger. He heard his own 
voice sounding queer and distantly polite. Yet he had never greater cause to 
value her, admire her, than now. He took her hand a moment and gave it a 
light pressure, but somehow that 


gesture seemed unnatural, no longer easily affectionate. He found himself 
flushing. The air was close. The trees were still and dusty, with a suffering 
look, their leaves dark and dull, a few already fading into brown. 

‘Let’s sit down a bit.’ For half an hour they rested, talking only now and 
then, got up once more and walked, turned back at length towards the 
house. 

‘Come on,’ said Brenda, ‘I can see we’re both as fidgety as fleas. When 
we get in I’Il show you something that may interest you.’ 


Il 


But it was not until she had admired the present he had bought for her, 
thanked him a little too effusively he thought, that she held out to him a 
newspaper. He looked first to the top of the page, The Notts Examiner. In 
the centre was a photograph. A man and a woman. The man’s eyes were 
earnest, piercing, and yet shallow, with a strained fearlessness, and 
somehow not entirely frank. His expression had an appearance of nobility, 
betrayed by a faint meekness round the mouth, a hint of craftiness. He was 
wearing a stiff shirt, with gladstone collar and a black bow tie. 


‘Mr. Shillitoe! Good Lord, he’s married then.’ 

“Yes. Daddy had this paper sent to him from Nottingham. I only saw the 
creature once, I think, by accident. That was enough.’ 

Ken stared at the familiar countenance, that ‘fighting Christian’ gaze, 
the rather scrawny neck. And at the new-made Mrs. Shillitoe. Who was 
she? Money seemingly, at anyrate. Why, she was actually an ‘honourable.’ 
And she had married him in spite of what had come out at the inquest, what 
the coroner had said. That stigma hadn’t been enough to put her off. 
Perhaps she didn’t know. Crazy, of course. ‘The Honourable Griselda 
Beveron, whose tireless efforts for the foreign mission field ... ,’ and, 
further down, *. . whose blue Chinchilla “Wendy” gained 


first prize last April at’ That was really funny, wasn’t it? The foreign 
mission field and cats! With ‘Beveron’ it ought to have been rabbits. Well, 
the devil! 

“You know, I think that almost settles it. What we were talking of before. 
About that will.’ 

“Yes,” said Ken. ‘Yes, I guess it does. He was a swine all right.’ 

But he did not pursue the subject. Now, as always, a constraint 
descended on him when he thought of Esther Condover. And fear as well; 
the thing was still too near. Much that had puzzled him, or might have 
puzzled him, before was obvious now. The motive, seemingly. Letters had 
been found at Stuttgart Road; her diary. When Mr. Shillitoe had come that 
night and she had cried ... He had just told her of his dead wife’s will. She 
had had money, too, a little anyhow, but it was only his as long as he 
remained a widower. That wouldn’t matter to him if his second wife were 
rich. Yes, he was certainly a swine ... 

Brenda moved restlessly to the window. ‘Time they were back. I’m not 
a-going to wait tea for them, then, if they’re still not here; we could go out 
ourselves somewhere. Hang it, we will. It’Id just serve them right. P’r’aps 
on the river. Will you, Ken, if they don’t come?’ 

He did not reply immediately, and she went up to him. ‘Ken, say yes. 
Don’t be a bear. I want to talk. We haven’t really yet.’ 

“Yes, all right then. But I don’t want to be late back.’ 

‘Good. Then we’ll have our tea and start at once. We can— Oh, damn!’ 

Mr. Verners, Vera upon his arm, was visible beyond the hedge. 


“Well then, another time. Could you manage to-morrow, Ken? Vera’s to 
go to tea with Grace at anyrate. You don’t want to get stewed alive up there 
again.’ 


‘P’r’aps. I don’t know. Let’s talk about it later on.’ 
Ken’s heart plunged at the sound of Vera’s voice. She was actually 
laughing, and Uncle Mat was laughing with her too. 


IV 


Vera, on entering the room, hesitated a moment. Though she was 
smiling still, there came into her face that doubtful and at the same time 
attentive look so common in the blind. She had not yet heard Ken, but she 
had reason to suppose that he was in the house. When he went up to her 
and kissed her she held her smile, but now as if deliberately. She put her 
arms up round his neck. 

‘Many happy returns!’ He had made a motion towards the parcel of 
handkerchiefs and scent, but suddenly he changed his mind. He would give 
them to her later when they were alone. 

Mr. Verners, following his ward, shook hands. ‘Sorry you found us out. 
We had some tickets given us this morning for the Moisewitsch recital. If 
I'd his fingers I could stuff a lizard blindfold. Pity you missed it. It was 
worth hearing, Vera, wasn’t it?’ 

Vera turned her head slightly in his direction. ‘Lovely, oh yes!’ 

She was in better spirits than Ken had seen her since her mother’s death, 
and this, though he of course was glad of it, surprised him too. He had 
feared that the first birthday she had spent alone would be too much for her, 
and was relieved to see her looking brighter, almost cheerful. Her condition 
had occasioned grave anxiety through several weeks. The news brought by 
Ken had for some hours prostrated her. A state resembling coma had 
alternated with hysteria and violent fits of weeping, and Brenda had gone 
off to fetch a doctor from Southend. However, it had been possible next day 
to move her to the house by the 


canal. There, for a fortnight, she had remained in bed, sunk in a kind of 
stupor, speaking hardly at all, answering questions by languid movements 


of her head. Only upon the evening of the funeral had she broken out once 
more into that curious lament about her blindness. 

But now, Ken told himself, the worst was over. Gradually she had 
regained her strength. From creeping miserably about the house like a 
distracted ghost, the shadow of herself, she had by slow degrees improved 
sufficiently to venture out, ten minutes at a time, with Uncle Mat, later, to 
wander half an hour in the park. And to-day she certainly was better. There 
was even a faint colour in her cheeks. 

‘I’m so sorry I was out, Ken, when you came,’ she said, repeating Uncle 
Mat’s apology, and sitting down with Brenda on the sofa. ‘It would have 
been so nice if you’d been at the concert too.’ 

Her face, though it had lost the rounded smoothness of its outline, was 
relaxed and tender. Illness had given it a fragility which took nothing from 
its beauty, rather, enhanced its loveliness. In her black frock she looked 
older, but, somehow, immature as well. Vera grown up, yet still a wistful 
child. Her hair, catching the sun, was like an aureole. 

Brenda presently got up and followed Mr. Verners out into the garden. 
Ken undid his present and placed the handkerchiefs in Vera’s lap. ‘Wait. 
I’ve got something else.’ He took up the bottle of perfume and, removing 
its stopper, gave it her to smell. 

‘Oh, Ken, this is lovely. What is it called, this scent? Anyhow, it’s 
lovely. And the handkerchiefs too. You are a darling!’ 

She leaned towards him and kissed him. He took her in his arms. 

‘Vera, Vera, I love you. Pld do anything for you if ... Vera, you know 
what I was telling you about my job at Faroe’s. Well, I’ve got my rise all 
right. That is, I shall when I go back. I thought perhaps ... a little later on, 
not now, if you ...’ 


What was he saying? He had not meant to speak to her like this to-day, 
so soon. He stopped, chilled, aware of a slight restiveness in her 
demeanour. His gaze fell on her hand, now holding his. Suddenly he 
stiffened. “You’ve lost your ring?’ he asked her dully. 

Vera started, colouring. ‘My ring? Oh no, surely ...” With her other hand 
she felt the finger hastily. ‘No, it isn’t there. Oh dear, I don’t know what I'll 
do if it dropped off, unless ...” She averted her face, got up, and groped 
slowly to the sideboard where she had left her handbag upon entering. 
‘Unless it’s in my bag. I keep it there sometimes at night. And— Yes, it’s 


there. Oh dear, I must—I can’t have put it on again when I got up. Oh, Ken, 
‘ice 

Her confusion was painful. Ken too was rigid, frozen, without words to 
say. He could not believe for a moment that what she said was true. Surely, 
one wore a ring at night. Or didn’t one? Perhaps ... But no, her manner was 
too guiltily embarrassed. She had removed the ring when she went out with 
Uncle Mat, forgot to put it on again when she returned. And now ... 

What he might presently have said to her he did not know, for at this 
moment came an interruption. Vera, having slipped the ring upon her 
finger, was turning to him. ‘Ken, oh, please ...” when Brenda entered. 

‘Hello, you two. Tea’s ready in the well.’ She took Vera’s arm and led 
her from the room, Ken following. 


V 


It happened, after this, that Grace Ducane descended on them with two 
of her friends. She was full of schemes concerning a ‘club’ party which was 
shortly to be held at Mr. Verners’ house, and at which Ken of course would 
be expected to present himself. Vera, though she had no real liking for 
Grace or her companions, and almost certainly would not take part in these 
festivities, stayed in the room while the discussion 


was proceeding. Ken saw that she was anxious to avoid him, and finally, 
despairing of decoying her away to speak with him alone, abruptly took his 
leave. 

Next day was Sunday, and it was in a mood of sombre pessimism that he 
repaired once more to Regent’s Park. He had almost resolved not to go, but 
there was still the chance, he thought, that he might have at least some 
moments’ talk with Vera. Something might after all turn up which would 
prevent her going out to Grace Ducane’s. 

Brenda, however, met him at the gate with the intelligence that Vera had 
not only gone to tea but probably would stay to supper also. ‘Though what 
she’ ll think of it I can’t imagine. Never mind, Ken. If she goes once she’ Il 
never go again. The last time I was there they had fried haddock upon 
saucers.’ 

Ken’s dejection was obvious enough to Brenda, and not very flattering, 
but she reminded him of his half promise to accompany her upon the river. 


‘Or anywhere. I only said the river ’cause it sounded nice and cool and it 
would keep you busy punting. Oh, for Gawd’s sake, don’t mope! It gives 
me such a belly-ache. Come on. What you’re in need of’s just a little more 
fresh air, and, what’s the thing they call it—extraversion.’ 

‘Oh then, all right.’ He realised his ungraciousness, but was not in the 
mood to be gallant. ‘It’1] mean going out by train or bus. Emmanuel’s in 
the garage with his gears gone fut.’ 

‘Don’t matter. We’re not going to be put off by that.’ 

From Camden Town it was possible to take a train which, partly 
following the old North London line and passing through the more 
improbable and mythical of inner suburbs such as Brondesbury and 
Harlesden, arrived finally at Richmond as by an act of prestidigitation, or of 
God. For most of the journey Ken pretended to be half asleep. 

‘Come on. We’re there. Looks like a squash. You’d better hurry up if 
we’re to get a punt.’ 


But they were early enough to secure one without much difficulty. ‘Up 
or down?’ 

‘Oh, up of course. Then we can take it easy coming back.’ 

Ken, in spite of the number of times he had been here with Vera, was not 
particularly expert with the pole. However, he worked feverishly to 
establish a lead over the swarm of craft which presently would follow 
them. Sweat started on his forehead, trickled in his eyes, but he did not 
relax his efforts till they were well above the park at Marblehill. 

‘Ken, tell me honestly, how long’s it going to last?’ 

He knew, of course, that Brenda had been waiting for this moment all 
along. What he called privately a ‘soul talk’ had been gathering, overdue, 
for many weeks. She had wanted to speak with him yesterday and hadn’t 
managed it, so here they were upon the river all alone ... But, though her 
sudden question caused him no surprise, a mixture of irritation and of fear 
made him pretend to have misunderstood her. 

‘How long? Oh, till we get past Twickenham. Then we can take it a bit 
easier.’ 

Ignoring his evasion, too obvious to be counted even as a parry, Brenda 
repeated: 

‘Tell me; how long? We’ve got to know. I’ve got to know. The longer 
this goes on the more you’re going to get hurt. It’s a blind alley, anyway, 


for you. It won’t lead anywhere. You’re wasting time. It’s a blank wall 
and worse.’ She paused, and then continued slowly: ‘At all events, there’s 
one thing fixed. She’ll never marry you.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Ken, and almost dropped his pole. 


VI 


‘Push in here, under the tree. I’ve got a lot to tell you, but it’s going to 
be very difficult. I don’t know where to start. And Ken, try to collect 
yourself. Don’t look so terrible. Hear me out if you can.’ 


“Yes, all right.’ His heart was hammering. He drew in to the bank, 
fastened the punt beneath an overhanging branch. He laughed: ‘I’m quite 
calm, but ... you know, you mustn’t talk like that, unless, unless— You 
know, Brenda, I won’t have it ...” A premonition of disaster overcame him, 
and a quick darting thought, unreally cynical and with a sort of shrug 
—‘Well, then, I’m used to this!’ But what was he going to hear, oh, what 
was it he was going to hear? 

“When you know you may fire me. It’s having that to reckon with that’s 
stopped me for so long. You see, what you think of me happens to make 
more difference to me than anything else. I’m afraid that’s a bit— 
unfortunate, but, well, it’s true ...’ 

She was flushing, trembling a little, meeting his gaze unflinchingly, but 
with the look of finding that extremely hard to do. 

“Yes. Well, what is it? What you said about her never marrying?’ 

‘Ken, the reason why it’s difficult for me to talk is that to be honestly a 
friend to you I have to be—disloyal in a way—to someone else. I’ve had to 
choose.’ 

“Who, who?’ 

‘To Daddy, father ...’ 

Ken, having looped up his pole along the side of the punt, had just taken 
a seat facing her. He stared at her blankly. ‘Your father, Mr. Verners ... but 
how?’ 

‘He doesn’t think she ought to marry you. He’ll do everything he can to 
stop it. And he’s—he’s stronger than you are.’ 

‘But why ... Brenda, tell me why. I—I can’t understand this ...’ There 
was a dazzle of sun upon the river, blinding his eyes and causing him to 


blink. It seemed to hit at him with a sudden blow, a blow like that which 
Brenda’s words had given him. ‘But, really, well, you can’t mean that—that 
he dislikes me.’ 

She spoke after a long pause. ‘Ken, I’m sorry. He does dislike you. It’s 
been sweet of you not to see.’ 


‘But why, why should he ...?’ His voice, he found, was pitching itself 
higher than it ought to be, tremulous and a little “‘screamy.’ He steadied it, 
went on: ‘Brenda, tell me what you mean, just—quietly...’ And now his 
tones were calmer, almost too calm. The back of his mind was futilely 
aware of this, and of his posture as he sat confronting her. 

‘Ken, I’m as miserable as I can be about it all. One can’t always explain 
one’s own likes and dislikes, let alone other people’s. But, well, I think in 
Daddy’s case he’s got the notion that you couldn’t quite—look after her 
enough. Mind, I’m not saying this. I’m only trying to give you what | think 
he thinks. Then, of course, almost all her life he’s been a kind of second 
father to her and, well, perhaps he feels your coming made a difference in 
that.’ 

‘Oh, I see. You mean he’s jealous! Oh, that’s simple then!’ He had 
laughed, a forced, unnatural laugh, which he checked suddenly at sight of 
Brenda’s face. It was less indignant than suffering, held stonily against a 
blow. Her eyes and mouth had a look of wincing. 

But she answered in a level voice: ‘Yes, he is jealous in a way. It’s 
natural. If you were in his place you’ld feel the same.’ 

They were both aware of something dropped, evaded, tacitly ignored or 
glossed. For some moments, while its shadow rested still between them, 
they held silence, secretly distressed. 


Vil 


So that was it. This was what she had taken all this time to tell him. That 
Uncle Mat disliked him, would prevent his marrying Vera if he could. 

Well then, that wasn’t really so disastrous. He continued to question her, 
‘But why, why ...?’ She replied to him, still with that stony face, and 
shallowly, not quite, not quite ingenuously, as though she were 


always warding something off. There were long intervals of silence while 
the sun moved slowly downwards over Strawberry Hill. The procession of 
punts, of gaily painted skiffs, darting canoes, went past them, on and on. 
Laughter and gramophones, singing from far away, and other laughter 
ringing down the stream, ringing and ringing ... Gradually her set 
expression frightened him. More and more it was frightening. Fear came 
into his heart, yet not from her entirely. From the singing river he thought 
and from the sinking sun. 

They had tea—sandwiches and cakes and some iced beer which they 
had carried with them in a thermos flask. It was nearly five o’clock. He 
rolled up the sandwich paper in two balls and threw them in the water at a 
reed. 

‘But anyhow, he’s not the right to interfere. How can he stop it?’ 

‘No, but he can, he will.’ 

‘T’ll have it out with him when we get back. [Il talk to him.’ 

“You can’t do that. He mustn’t know I spoke to you.’ 

‘But I can say I found it out myself.’ 

‘No. You don’t know him. It would do no good.’ 

‘But if her mother wanted it. He knows she did. And any way—he 
hasn’t got the right. It isn’t his affair.” The sun, still dropping lower. Who 
was Uncle Mat? Moving slowly, piously, amongst his birds and skins, and 
panting, smelling sweet in his dressing-gown and looking old and pained. 
And hating—hating him, Ken. At first he hadn’t quite believed that 
possible, but sitting here with Brenda he could tell, he knew. Uncle Mat had 
been good to Vera all her life. His face was finely etched with little lines 
like the most delicate engraving, but on his fingers there were sores. His 
nails were chipped and brittle from the use of arsenic ... That was what 
made him short of breath as well. And musk—musk was the odour that had 
clung to him, the odour faintly penetrating and pervading all the rooms 


in Tren de Hayes. That queer, resounding house. Brenda had told him they 
were going to live there later on. Uncle Mat had bought it, would retire 
soon and live there permanently. But Brenda wouldn’t stay with him, she 
said. She’ld join with Grace or somebody in digs perhaps. Southend would 
be too much for her. Those wooden, echoing rooms would get upon her 
nerves, scare her as they scared him. The place, or part of it, had been a 


laundry once, then a hotel, and after that for a short time an orphanage or 
other institution of some kind. 

The river was dulling, a dark amber, cooler, and with a sharp brackish 
smell. It was running, streaming ... Its spell was holding him. A breath, an 
exhalation rose from it—like musk. 

‘Quick, quick, Ken. It’s getting late. Let’s go.’ Had it frightened her too? 
But he did not move. 


Vill 


Stars out now, dripped tiny splashes of pale silver in the water; and still 
the spell of the river holding him; and the mile-broad wings of the night, 
beating, a warm, slow pulse. 

He and Brenda sitting there, frightened, but still staying on and on, 
holding hands for comfort. 

And, a little later, but only for a moment, she in his arms, and both of 
them breaking away, startled and miserable. ‘But, Brenda, we’re friends. 
We’ll be always friends.’ 

‘Perhaps. I don’t know. Oh God, I’m wretched.’ 

The moon, low over the bank, immense and yellow, a worn ivory plate, 
and Ken poling back, poling back towards Richmond, hard as he could go, 
his eyes wet, not looking at her face. But she should have known he 
couldn’t think of her like that. 

And the river, when at last they left it, still smelling sharp and faint, 
making him catch his breath, following them with its fragrance as they 
climbed the stairs. 


CHAPTER II 


WHAT was there now to do? 

Ken’s emotions, after this night, remained confused. He was miserable, 
but unable to pin down his misery to any separate point. Its focus shifted 
hourly. His holidays had yet a week to run, and he sat brooding in his room 
at Essex Road, wandered in aimless wretchedness around the square. Twice 
he walked out to Barnet, beyond Hadley, with that dream-flavour of the 
river still pursuing him. 

He must act, oh God, he must think if he could, make up his mind! 

But Brenda’s words, what she had told him about Uncle Mat, about 
herself, disturbed him less than something which had seemed to make itself 
their medium. Carrying them or carried by them on the flowing tide, 
soundless, seen in the yellow hanging moon. Something more powerful, 
less tangible, disabling as a fate, and, somewhere, turning vaguely at its 
centre, a slow fright ... He would leave, he would change his digs, never 
see anyone again! 

No, no, of course he could not mean that! He would start up feverishly 
from this paralysis, try to resolve his fear, throw off the clouding mist of 
terror, nightmare-drenched, that haunted him ... Was he sick then, sick and 
troubled by a dream? 

Vera—if he could only see her, speak with her. What Brenda said of her 
was never true! Uncle Mat couldn’t stop it, he wouldn’t, shouldn’t! Wasn’t 
he still engaged to her? He would have it out with all of them, he would go 
to the house ... But wait, that would mean meeting Brenda. Fright once 
more, and the dull forcing home upon him of conviction, against 


his strongest will. Her face, clenched and stony in the moonlight; and that 
other something, speaking in her, through her, its accents her accents 
though she didn’t know it, the evening desolate voice of the river, ringing, 
ringing ... He was a coward maybe. Yes, he was a coward now. Even at the 
office, supposing he went back, he must avoid her. After what she had said 
he could never bear to speak with her again. 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—and on Wednesday he met her, Vera 
too. 


II 


Grace Ducane had caught sight of him as he was crossing the park, ran 
up to him before he could escape. ‘Oh, good! We’ve all been wondering ... 
Look, I’m just going round to Brenda’s place. They were to meet me 
somewhere ... Yes, I can see them by the bandstand there ...’ 

Brenda’s voice as they met saying ‘Hello, Ken,’ a little strained. Vera 
also agitated, although smiling. ‘Where have you been? I was counting on 
your coming in on Tuesday anyhow. You know, you said you were ...’ 

Grace and Brenda had linked arms ahead of them. Vera and he dropped 
back. 

His heart was thudding. Surely she must hear it. Now was the time to 
speak, before they reached the house. But how to start? Should he resume 
that interrupted conversation of some days ago? He felt a spasm of relief on 
seeing that his ring was on her finger. 

‘Ken, let’s walk a little faster. Don’t let them get too far ahead.’ 

The moment was inopportune, yet he must seize it. “Vera, when I was 
speaking to you about Faroe’s, you remember, I meant ... what I was going 
to say was ... would you, couldn’t we—get married?’ 

He had blurted, was flushing, could see how frightened he had made her. 
He continued, in a panic, his words 


stumbling. ‘Not now, of course. Later on ... But Vera, I just wanted to 
know ... Some time ...’ 

‘Oh Ken, don’t... Dont... We can’t talk now...’ 

‘But Vera, I must know. I want to know that you still feel the same. If 
you still feel the same nothing can stop us ... No one. It’s just that.’ 

‘T can’t talk now.’ She was dragging on his arm, her face white. 

‘But I say you must.’ Despair and a kind of indignation were making 
him weak. ‘You must. I can’t go on. And ... you know, she wanted it, your 
mother ...’ 

A last throw, and he had finally demeaned himself. He had said that. A 
cad. 

Pauntley Street; he could see Grace and Brenda looking back at them. 


‘Forgive me. I shouldn’t have said that. I—’ 

She had stopped, making him stop too. Her face was expressionless, her 
lips parted. With her free hand she was hesitantly fingering the ring. 

‘Forgive me. Oh, Vera ...’ 

Grace was waving, calling ‘Hurry up you two!’ Vera started. They 
walked on again. 

‘Please, Vera ... Before we get in.’ 

They were almost at the gate. ‘Vera ...!’ 

She nodded, said to him in a hurried whisper: ‘Don’t ... Yes, yes, but not 
here ... We can’t...’ 

Too late for more. The four of them sitting in the ‘well’ and talking. 
Grace chattering on and on, her voice strident, slightly nasal. ‘Then we’ll 
make it Friday night. Tennis first and the usual rag round afterwards. 
Couldn’t we do it in pyjamas? Now it’s so hot. Jill has the sweetest pair— 
cerise shantung with an insertion here—like breastplates. Cleopatra! ... 
What about Vera, can’t she come in too?’ 

“Vera mustn’t stay up late. She goes to bed quite early, and ...’ 

‘Oh, of course, I forgot. Yes. What a pity ...” Miss Ducane embarrassed, 
giving sobered sniff. “Our 


and Mr. Verners.’ 


racket too, it might disturb her, don’t you think 

‘Daddy won’t mind. Besides, he’s going out.’ 

On and on. Ken was sick. He was smiling at Miss Ducane, saying lightly 
that he’Id come in if he could. He wasn’t sure. This was death. Did he look 
as ghastly as he felt? 

Vera got up. ‘Vera, you’re not looking very well. Better lie down ... 
and, when she had gone, ‘She gets tired very easily.’ Brenda’s own face 
pale and drawn, her eyes not meeting his. 

Grace rose too. ‘Well, I must be going.’ 

‘Oh, must you? Ken, you’ll stay at anyrate and have some tea?’ 

‘No, ’'m afraid I...’ 

He escorted Miss Ducane politely to her ’bus. 
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He was turning away, perfunctory smile yet lingering on his face, when 
he found himself confronting Uncle Mat. This encounter, which was purely 


coincidental and for which neither of them was prepared, was as 
unwelcome, he could see, to Mr. Verners as to himself. They were too 
close, however, for Uncle Mat to do anything but stop and raise his hand. 
Next moment he approached. 

‘Hello, Ken. Where have you got to all this time? We’d just begun to 
think that you’d abandoned us.’ 

Mr. Verners was dressed neatly in a grey suit with some threads of green 
in it that matched his tie, the latter flowing and drawn through a ring. He 
carried a small parcel. Probably, Ken thought, he had just come from the 
naturalist’s in Piccadilly. 

‘Well,’ he continued pleasantly, ‘now that we’ve run across each other 
we can have some tea. I’m thirsty.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Ken awkwardly, ‘I—I was up there at yours a little while ago. 
I didn’t stay ...’ 


Mr. Verners’ eyes, beneath their quiet melancholy, had a momentary 
comprehending look. His manner changed ever so slightly as if he had 
noticed something interesting. ‘Oh no,’ he said soothingly, ‘not at home. 
It’s too late, and Brenda’s going out. I meant here, in a shop.’ 

They had tea and buttered toast at a neighbouring Lyons. Mr. Verners 
looked at him undecidedly. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘it’s too hot to work. I’m going 
to be lazy. Sit on a seat in the park and be a little bourgeois listening to the 
band. Perhaps, if you could spare the time ...” He was smiling, but his 
smile was merely a conventional contraction of the facial muscles, in which 
his eyes, still melancholy, did not participate. 

‘Oh, well ...’ Ken hesitated. Suddenly he realised that he was 
frightened, and that he must not betray this fact to Uncle Mat. ‘Yes, of 
course. I’m at a loose end too ...’ 

Why did he talk so young? Uncle Mat made him feel callow, a fumbling, 
timid boy. He was flushing, his skin damp and tingling. 

Mr. Verners preceded him through the shop and out into the road. His 
back and his silvery head of hair looked humble, but when Ken drew 
abreast of him, glanced for an instant fearfully into his face, he saw that this 
humility was but a mask. Something was glowing, deep down, in Uncle 
Mat, a curious, restrained elation. 

Marble Arch. As they took their seats came a breeze, sprung from 
nowhere, a scurry of hot dust, and the blare of the music, half drowning Mr. 


Verners’ words. 

“You don’t look very well ... worrying you ...” His gaze was solicitous, 
concerned. 

Ken laughing, starting to say that he was feeling a bit slack but it was 
nothing, saying instead and all at once, fighting his faintness, ‘I—I was 
telling Vera ... | want to marry her ...’ 


IV 


Mr. Verners speaking with a grave, smooth kindliness. ‘I’m an old man, 
Ken. But I think I know exactly how you feel—exactly.’ He had said that, 
with but slightly varied phrasing, several times, always making the same 
measured gesture, as of resignation, with one hand, always turning, slowly 
smiling, afterwards. They had been talking for perhaps five minutes. And at 
first Ken had felt his courage rising, finding things not so bad, believing 
Mr. Verners rather less implacable than he had thought. Until gradually, 
through no word or sign of Uncle Mat’s, nothing that he could name, he 
realised that somehow he had deceived himself. He was slipping, slipping, 
and then, suddenly, fighting, for his life, a losing battle. Fear invaded him, 
was running in a dark current round his heart. 

‘But, Mr. Verners, we’re engaged. Her—her mother wanted it ...’ His 
voice was husky. ‘And—I’m so afraid of seeming rude, but—’ 

‘I know, Ken, I know. I’ve always noticed you were never rude. Never 
offensive. And an old man ought to appreciate that ...’ 

‘Well then, as her—guardian—do you—object?’ How he had had to 
spur himself to speak those words. His strength and his defiance ebbing 
steadily, draining away, leaving him white and faint. The sun bright, and 
the music blaring still ... 

‘Object? I object? Oh, Ken ...’ His voice suave and low, like a damp 
streaming wind. Was he mocking him? His gaze sad, reproachful. ‘When I 
was young ... long ago ... I used to object. But now ... You are right, of 
course, in coming to me as her guardian. Not legally perhaps. But she has 
given me her trust, her confidence ... Ken, you’re not taking this too much 
to heart? Really, you’re looking very ill ...’ 

Yes, he was ill. For a moment he had averted his 


glance from Uncle Mat. What did this mean? Was he just sick or ... His 
gaze wandered over the flower-beds, the bandstand, the figures slowly 
strolling in the park. At his side there was a movement, a faint sound like a 
sigh. 

He turned round again, recoiled, stifling what was almost a scream. The 
river; suddenly he was back once more upon the river. Its tranced, 
monotonous voice horror-flooding him, its yellow, stagnant moon 
spellbinding him ... And Uncle Mat ... His body was relaxed and 
shuddering slightly. His eyes—something was happening there, and 
passing, changing. Something soft and fond and—animal. They were 
brown and melting, thrilling into his, now light, now dark. In agony, in 
ecstasy? For a second he had veiled them, then, in a flash, unveiled, 
deliberately let him see. 

Ken, shuddering too, and staring, held by those eyes. Loathing them, 
and himself for looking, being made to look, as if some shocking and 
unnameable obscenity had been revealed. Mr. Verners’ face was grey, damp 
with sweat. Even in his terror Ken cast a hurried glance upon the people in 
the seats near by. They would begin to notice presently ... Something 
strange. They couldn’t help ... 

It was over. It had not been real. Mr. Verners was looking at him with a 
tight, constricted smile, was feeling at his collar with one hand. 

‘The sun. It’s made me a bit faint.’ He felt in his waistcoat pocket and 
extracted a small tube of glass. ‘Amyl nitrate. I always carry them. I have 
these turns at times. It’s my heart ... There, I feel better now. I hope I 
haven’t frightened you ...’ 

Then it was real. But not ... Not what he thought that he had seen, that 
cynical exposure of—of what? He had met the eyes once more. No, they 
were different now, not naked and indecent as before. Yet they were tender 
still, and horrible. He dropped his glance. 


“You’d better leave me now. We’ ll talk of this another time.’ 

Ken got up. ‘Yes.’ He was shivering. 

‘Good-bye.’ Uncle Mat’s voice pursuing him, with a faint ironical 
inflection. He had known, beast, devil, he had known; he had done that on 


purpose. 
Was he going mad, imagining things? 


V 


He had seen Vera, Brenda, Uncle Mat. Since the river evening he had 
seen all of them again, and there was nothing more that he could do. 

During the following night and day came calmer intervals in which he 
tried to review his position with detachment. Should he allow things to go 
on indefinitely as they were now, end his suspense by staking all upon 
some final, desperate throw if one occurred to him, or else give up, 
abandon Vera, everything? 

There were times when this last counsel of despair almost prevailed. 
Any sort of relief would now be welcome, even that of utter hopelessness. 
Every circumstance and every person seemed against him. Vera herself was 
turning from him under the influence of Uncle Mat. Horror there, and 
madness, if he thought too long ... She didn’t know, oh God, she would 
never know, could literally never see, what Uncle Mat was like! 

Then the last throw? Was there one? 

A note from Grace. ‘Sorry you can’t come round to-night. Turn up on 
Sunday if you can ...’ 

Yes, to-day was Friday. He’d written his excuse to Miss Ducane. He was 
trembling. Was this how people felt when ... 

He’ld go down and get his supper. 


CHAPTER III 


I 


KENNETH ate a rather heartier meal than usual, felt something almost like 
elation threading in his veins, surprised himself by responding easily to Mr. 
Storer’s quips. 

With inward indulgence he heard Mrs. Storer say of him to Ernie, just 
after he had left the room: ‘Yes, much. I’m sure he’s glad to think he’ll 
soon be back again at work ...’ Her foolish comment did not irritate, nor 
Freda’s offer to accompany him a little way if he were going out. 

“Yes, of course. Come along.’ Though that was a nuisance. 

‘Oh, will you be out late?’ Mrs. Storer called after him from the supper 
table. ‘I’ll leave the hall gas on the blob. You’ve got your key?’ 

“Yes. All right.’ Hell! “Had he got his key?” What did she think? He was 
suddenly tingling with vexation. At this rate he’ld never leave the house. 
Couldn’t they see that he was in a hurry? 

Outside, the night air was cool. September now, and it was over a year 
since he had watched Audrey playing cricket, since he had met Vera. 

Freda left him at Highbury Corner. When she had gone he was unable to 
remember what they had talked about or whether they had talked at all. 

He walked along the Holloway Road. It was after nine. Most of the 
shops were shut, but the trade in fried fish and jellied eels was brisk. The 
pubs, of course were open too. He entered one and drank a double whisky, 
ordered another, but consumed barely half of it, despising himself for 
feeling dramatic, even if only a very little, and for being interested by his 
reflection in the mirror opposite. 


Cold, it was really cold. The whisky hadn’t warmed him noticeably, 
hadn’t done anything to him at all. Was he glad of that or sorry? Why was 
he bothering to think whether he were glad or sorry? 

The clock at the Northern Polytechnic showed ten. Other clocks chimed 
the hour confusedly, overlapping and self-consciously competitive. Those 
most belated feigned indifference. 

He turned west along Camden Road, and for almost the whole length of 
it misery engulfed him. Camden Road was terrible. 


Park Street. His heart was thumping, pounded yet harder as he turned up 
Pauntley Street. 

He could see the house now. More than that, he could hear the sound of 
a piano and of dancing feet. And laughter. The windows were open. He 
mustn’t get too near. 


II 


The road was dark, having only a couple of lampposts, and those far 
apart. At its farther end it was blind save for a narrow alley which 
connected it with a small square bearing the curious title “Thatchers Doe.’ 

Ken, passing down the passage, remembered this name with the slightest 
possible irritation. Why should the pale ghost of its grotesqueness which 
had faintly amused him for a second long ago obtrude itself upon him now, 
making him more tired? He and Grace had once been here, seeking a short- 
cut to somewhere ... They had had to come back again, for the square too 
was blind. The gardens of these houses with the iron gates and round- 
topped doors sloped down, like those along the corresponding side of 
Pauntley Street, to the canal. 

He would walk round here a bit, just for a turn or two, and then ... Well, 
then perhaps he would go home to Essex Road. There was still nothing to 


prevent his doing that instead of... this idea. His footsteps were lagging; 
the trees of the square rustled suddenly in a light puff of air, making him 
start, look round him apprehensively. Oh, get on, get on; don’t think! At 
Orton’s, on the eve of breaking up, they used to sing: ‘This time next day, 
where shall I be?’ Why had he stopped again? 

Half-past ten. The moon would soon be up. He had remembered that 
from yesterday, though not of course in any calculating way. Grace’s parties 
usually went on till past eleven, but he must go in a few minutes anyhow, 
and leave himself good time. It would be awkward if they caught him 
hanging round. Worse still—supposing Uncle Mat returned ... Brenda 
hadn’t said exactly when he would be back. Perhaps he hadn’t gone at all, 
was in there now. Yes, he must think of that. 

What was he saying? He stopped once more. The breeze blew again, 
making the perspiration on his face feel cold. He could just hear—but it 
was probably imagination—the music, singing, and occasionally the echo 


of a laugh. Piano thudding, going tum-tum-tumpety and tumty-tum. Grace 
Ducane and Jill, in her cerise pyjamas. ‘Our racket might disturb her, don’t 
you think?’ ... Was she asleep? Through all that din? But she was a long 
way off, right at the back, with windows opening on a balcony. 

He knew her room. 

One other turn around, and then he’ld go. But he had only walked a yard 
or two before he paused, alarmed. There was an opening here which he had 
somehow missed. Yes, it was just a tradesmen’s path, to the back gates no 
doubt, easy to overlook. And if he went down there he would come out on 
the canal. 

Why were his legs so weak, his brain so dizzy? But supposing he went 
on, really went on, he would stop thinking directly, and then it would not be 
so bad. 
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For a short while, when he reached the end of the track, Ken hesitated. 
The canal was visible as a broad grey band beneath him, looking cold, dead 
and heavy. He walked on presently by another path at right angles to the 
first till he was brought to an abrupt full-stop by railings running 
downwards to the water’s edge. From this point onward there was no track 
along the bank. Each garden now extended all the way to the canal like Mr. 
Verners’ own. 

But the railings were low. He could easily surmount them if he wished. 
How many might there be? Not more than four or five at most, he thought, 
before he came to Uncle Mat’s. Excitement, almost aping elation, beat in 
his brain, confusing and yet buoying, steadying his nerves. Yes, he was 
over now. That wasn’t difficult. If he kept close along the edge of the canal 
no one could see him owing to the dip. And anyhow the gardens were 
deserted at this hour. There were no lights in the back windows of the 
houses, except one there, high up, behind a blind, some maid’s room 
probably, and one some distance farther on which he could glimpse 
between the trees, and dimmer still. That one! Perhaps they had already 
broken up, begun to go to bed. No, he could hear them yet. The faint thud- 
thudding of the music, somebody’s giggling scream. His throat grew dry. 
What was it he was going to do? But he must go on now, and hurry too, 
before the moon came up. 


Another railing, then a fence. Only one more, and after that— No, he 
was here already. This was it! 

Here was the tiny indentation of the bank where Brenda once had pulled 
out the drowned man, and there, beyond the shrubbery, the summer-house. 
He raised his eyes, trembling. The light! He had been right about the light, 
but from its position and from the leaded bordering of the window he knew 
now that it 


was only set upon the sill of a half-landing. Vera’s room, of course unlit, 
was to the left of it and higher up. 

He retreated slightly, crouching in the bushes. How cold the earth and 
the leaves were, dampish and with a rank, stinging smell. Perhaps Uncle 
Mat had stayed in after all. There was no sign of his presence in the room 
where he usually worked, but mightn’t he be round the house somewhere, 
or even in the garden? Perhaps he or someone else had discovered him 
already, was only waiting for him to creep out ... 

But excitement Hooded him once more. Wasn’t this his chance, the final 
throw? Should he lose that too? And Vera, oh, God, Vera ...! Yes, he was 
desperate; he must be; he’d got to be. No one should stop him. Brenda or 
Uncle Mat, Vera herself... And if he wanted to—to go in there—well, 
hadn’t he the right? Why, if he’d been like lots of fellows that he knew, or 
that he’d heard about, he might ... 

That. He hadn’t thought of that at first, had he? Well then. He had a 
choked feeling of indignation. A pulse beat hard and strange in his neck. 
And they’d been lucky, finding him so soft. Lots of fellows ... Oh, why had 
he thought of this? Not because he was ashamed, but because it wasted his 
strength in helpless anger, instead of brutalising him made him feel weaker. 

He crept out stealthily across the lawn. The music was plain now. He 
could even hear the words of a song, recognise Brenda’s voice. Here was 
the bottom of the iron staircase. He ascended a couple of steps, stopped, 
then went on once more. Past the lighted landing. He was nearly there. 

This was it. Vera’s room, and he was standing on the balcony, panting. 
With a sharp mingling of fear and satisfaction he saw that the window was 
open at the top. He must get so that he could put his head in and call softly, 
confidently, to her. Then, if she knew immediately who it was, she 
wouldn’t scream ... 

Very quietly he climbed on to the sill, supporting 


himself with one foot upon the railings of the balcony. ‘Vera, Vera—it’s 
Ken.’ 

Silence. She was asleep and hadn’t heard him. He must try again. 

A little louder. ‘Vera!’ 

This time she heard. A smothered cry, and he could see the stir of 
something white. ‘Vera, it’s me, Ken. Don’t make a noise! It’s Ken, Ken.’ 
And again, ‘Ken, Ken, it’s Ken,’ over and over, in a hurried whisper, so as 
to reassure her before she had the time to be afraid. 

She had come to him. ‘Let me in. Let me in.’ 

‘Oh, what is it? What is it?’ 

‘Let me in. Ill tell you. Let me in. Quick. Don’t make a noise.’ 

He climbed down once more upon the balcony. She had slowly raised 
the lower sash. 

‘It’s all right. Don’t be afraid.’ He had touched her hand by accident and 
she withdrew it with a gasp of fear. 

‘It’s all right.” He was inside at last, holding her trembling body close to 
his. 


IV 


It took her some moments to recover from her shock sufficiently to 
understand that they were threatened by no actual danger or that he had not 
at the least brought news of some calamity. The room, since he had entered 
it but twice or thrice before and that for a short time, was unfamiliar, and in 
the darkness he struck his foot against a table leg. Vera, jarred slightly by 
his stumbling, uttered a faint cry. 

‘Be quiet— Don’t make any noise!’ He waited for some seconds 
apprehensively, straining his ears, but there was no sound or movement to 
occasion him alarm. Only the music still—and while that din went on it 
was unlikely that they could be heard. 

‘But Ken, tell me ... Why have you come like 


this? I was asleep ...” She was shivering. He was able now to see her face 
more plainly, and to make out behind her the bed she had just left. “Get in 
again, or you'll catch cold. You’re shivering.’ 


“No, no. Tell me. What is the matter? Why, it must be quite late, and if 
... Oh, Ken, if anyone ...’ 

He remained silent. Now that he stood confronting her he felt stupid, at a 
loss. He noticed his body swaying. One hand, which he must have 
scratched somehow in clambering through the shrubbery, was smarting, 
bleeding slightly he supposed. 

‘Vera,’ he spoke at length. His whisper was husky. ‘Vera.’ 

“Yes, yes—what?’ From being somewhat pacified by his first words of 
reassurance she now once more became alarmed at his delay in answering 
her and at the strangeness and uncertainty of his demeanour. He realised 
this, yet for a time was powerless to prevent it. She had drawn away from 
him after his embrace on entering, but now’, in an access of anxiety, put out 
a hand and touched his sleeve. 

He caught her in his arms again, said thickly: ‘Vera, you must come 
away with me. That’s it. I mean it. Yes, I do. I mean it.’ 

And suddenly, as he was speaking, the conviction came to him with a 
shock of wonder and dismay that, indeed, he now did mean it. Something 
more than the mere words had passed out from him irrevocably and grown 
true for him, and fatal. He had said at last what he could never possibly 
recall. 

‘Oh no—but why ...? Ken, how could I? Not now ... But why ...?’ 

She shrank from him and he dropped his arms. Presently he repeated, 
tonelessly: 

“Yes, I mean it. I can’t wait. You must come now. Or else I'll go away 
... It’s just that.’ 

‘No, no ...!’ Her words were breathed despairingly, more to herself than 
him. He advanced and once more grasped her arm. 


‘Don’t, oh don’t ... My arm! ... Oh no, no!’ 

‘Then why not, why not? Just tell me ...” He was losing control of 
himself, and she—she was struggling to break loose from him. That was 
dangerous. Someone would hear them presently. He didn’t care. He was 
seizing her roughly, knew that he was hurting her. ‘Just tell me!’ The 
accents of his own voice, saying, like that, ‘Just tell me!’ harsh and 
unfamiliar, no longer in a whisper, were intoxicating him. 

‘Ken, oh please, Ken! ... They’ll hear ... Oh!’ 


His cheek, tingling where she had struck it. They were wrestling, and 
she was beating at him with clenched hands, beating his face, his chest. 

He was stronger than she, his indignation greater. The coming instant 
would be the last in which she could inflict defeat on him. 

Hardly heeding, he heard her scream, heeded no more for several 
moments the silence so abruptly following it, the music stopping, sounds of 
hurrying feet. 


But a little later—a year, a second?—-standing alone and trembling, he 
was aware of Brenda’s voice. ‘Vera, Vera, what is it? Where are you?’ 

And the door was open. Vera had gone. The moon, just rising, illumined 
the room faintly. The feet coming, coming nearer, up the stairs to him. Jill, 
too, calling: ‘Vera, what is it?’ All of them calling, ‘Vera, Vera!’ 

Why couldn’t he move? Ah, but now he was moving. A crash. He had 
upset something. A jug. His feet were wet. And another crash, broken glass 
of the window cutting his face. The balcony and then the iron staircase. 
Feeling nothing, thinking nothing. He was running across the lawn in the 
moonlight, somebody running after him. Dark figures, one or two, he didn’t 
know. 

Safe now. He was over the fence and in the other garden, the next and 
then the next. The blood from 


his cut face was trickling warm and salt into his mouth. But it was nothing 
serious. He could tell by feeling with his hand that it was nothing serious. 
Only some surface scratches which he could bathe after a little while in the 
canal. 


CHAPTER IV 


I 


BRENDA, dressed neatly in her office coat and skirt, but with a worried 
tenseness on her usually cheerful face, started slightly with an imperfectly 
concealed surprise when Ken, emerging suddenly from the small glass-and 
wood-partitioned cubicle where Mr. Matheson conducted his affairs, 
encountered her in the enquiry hall. 

When he arrived, a little late, she had set out already on a round of 
canvassing from which she now had only just returned. ‘Good-morning.’ 
He met her glance an instant, and then dropped his gaze. He could see the 
thought pass in her brain: ‘So he has come after all.’ He was pale, painfully 
embarrassed, conscious of his eyes, dark-ringed, avoiding hers, of his voice 
sounding high and queer. 

He was looking ill, and odd. Mr. Matheson had told him so, and Ferrers, 
who had been deputising for him in his absence. ‘Hello, Bly! Had a good 
time then?’ ‘Yes, rather, thanks.’ ‘Well, you don’t look it. Not been 
attending any other inquests, I suppose? And, why, good Lord, your face! 
Her finger-nails were sharp at anyrate. Hah, hah, we know what you’ve 
been up to, Bly. We know you quiet blokes!’ And at his desk, when Mr. 
Beamish had dumped down the pile of copy which Ferrers should have 
dealt with on the Saturday, he had felt a warm, sick flush of loathing steal 
upwards to his throat and hang there, stifling him, almost making him 
retch. 

Brenda had come nearer on her way towards the lift. “Coming out? Pll 
wait for you downstairs.’ 

‘No, I...” His voice quavered. Why was he such a coward? Hadn’t he 
come on purpose to see 


her? He must know, must find out. ‘Yes, then, all right. I’ve only got this 
copy to give in.’ 
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They met silently half an hour later, walked up Whitefriars Street and 
eastwards along Fleet Street. Neither spoke till they had reached Ludgate 
Circus. 

“Where shall we go?’ asked Brenda. 

‘Oh, anywhere ... Yes, though, where shall we go? ... Oh, well, 
anywhere ...’ 

‘Look here, Ken, we’re neither of us very hungry. We’ll just get a bite of 
something at this place at the corner, then come out and talk. We can do 
that better walking.’ 

“Yes.” He drank a cup of coffee, but was leaving his sandwich untasted. 
‘Eat it,’ said Brenda. ‘There’s no sense in starving, anyhow . .. All right, 
then, that'll do.’ 

Outside again, the air was mellow, yet with a touch of autumn crispness. 
The light had a yellowish tinge as if strained through amber-tinted glass. 
The noise of the traffic, too, was muted, with an unreal and filtered quality. 
He had the sensation of feeling things remotely and by inference only. 

When they reached the end of Blackfriars Road Brenda put her hand on 
his arm, turning him to the right along the embankment. ‘Now, Ken, let’s 
get it over. It’Il be best for both of us.’ 

“Yes, yes, I ...” He faltered. A look almost of exasperation passed over 
Brenda’s face. 

‘Look here then.’ She had taken something from her handbag. ‘I found 
this ... just after. On Friday night. I found it before anyone else had seen it.’ 

It was his cap. He had forgotten he had worn it then, had not missed it 
since. He must have dropped it when ... 

‘Then look at it!’ She had taken his arm again roughly. “Look at it! And 
for God’s sake say something. It’s yours, isn’t it? Isn’t it yours?’ 


“Yes.” He was staring at her stupidly. Her grasp on his arm tightened. 
‘Oh dear, we’d better sit down after all. Here, let’s cross over to the 
gardens.’ 

They found a seat beneath the trees. Brenda still held his cap. ‘Ken, oh 
please, Ken, do say something!’ 

He heard himself saying listlessly: ‘Then everybody knows?’ And even 
while he spoke he had a vague wonder at the futility of this question, which 
was not at all what had importance for him now, or what he meant to ask. 


‘Knows’? Is that it? Oh, Ken, I did think you’ld have something more 
to say than that! Daddy and I, of course ... we’re not exactly fools. And 
your scratched face. I’m not quite blind. Who else could it have been?’ 

‘T didn’t ... mean that.’ 

‘Then what is it you do mean? There isn’t any proof, if that’s what 
you’re most interested in ... At least, not yet. I mean that, if you want to, 
you can still deny ... Vera—’ 

Brenda had turned her head away. He could see the knuckles of the hand 
which clenched her bag grow white. 

*Vera—yes, Vera ...?’ 

‘She hasn’t said a word. Nothing. We didn’t try to make her. She’s ill, of 
course, but we ... we didn’t call a doctor until afterwards, next day. I mean 


He sat up. ‘It isn’t that. 1... [don’t ... deny ... anything.’ 

‘No, no ...” Her voice was scarcely audible. He could not see her face, 
but her body was convulsed by a faint shudder. ‘Ken, there’s nothing you 
can do about it now ...’ She raised herself, and, as if with a great effort, 
forced herself to look at him. ‘I’m sorry for you, sorry for myself, for all of 
us. But that’s true. That’s the worst part of it for you, what you must know. 
Perhaps you do know it already. There’s nothing you can do ...’ 


He had opened his mouth to interrupt her, but she continued, in a louder 
tone and almost savagely. ‘It’s bad for you, I know, but it’s as bad for me. 
And in a way you’ve asked for it. Didn’t I tell you, warn you, all along? I 
saw it coming ... Not such a mess as this perhaps, but still ... Oh, hell! ...’ 
She broke off, staring at him, her lips white and parted, her face, too, white. 
‘Either you quit your job at Faroe’s or I do. It’s come to that. I wonder you 
came back again to-day ... It’s just a question of endurance, and I’ve 
reached the limit. I can’t stand any more. It’s either you or me, I don’t mind 
which ...’ 

She had jumped up from the seat. He too rose excitedly, confronting her. 
Some of the people near were looking at them curiously. 

‘Pll go. Pl go straight in to Matheson and tell him so. [Pll ...” He 
stopped, hesitating. ‘At least, I will as soon as I get back. I’ve got to see her 
first. I must—’ 

“Wait, wait. See who?’ She was regarding him with an expression of 
desperation and of pity. ‘Ken, you can’t possibly do that. You can’t see 


Vera. She’s ... Oh, can’t you understand?’ 

“Yes, Pll go now and see her,’ he repeated stubbornly, shaking off 
Brenda’s hand which she had placed detainingly upon his arm. He took a 
few steps away from her, but she caught up with him. ‘Ken, listen, it’s no 
good. She won’t ... Ken, dear...’ 

He began to run. For an instant he could hear her voice pursuing him 
and calling something after him against which he resolutely closed his ears. 


Il 


Now that he had spoken with Brenda, Ken realised how much he had 
secretly been hoping from this interview and how greatly, how terribly, it 
had disappointed him. Its immediate effect upon him was disastrous. His 
misery, from being dazed and ina 


manner passive, was once more active and alive. In the tube train which he 
had taken at Charing Cross for Camden Town he had moments of an agony 
so sheer that it was literally difficult to check himself from crying out. 

Not merely horror at what he had done, collapse or simple cowardice, 
had been responsible for his inaction since the fatal Friday night. Through 
the two following days, though he had twice been on the point of going to 
the house to learn and face the worst, a curious combination of apparently 
opposed ideas restrained him from this course. On the one hand there was 
the instinct that he had now definitely made a gesture which was 
irrevocable and final, that Vera hated him, and that to try and see her any 
more would only add fresh ignominy and wretchedness to his defeat. On 
the other, and seemingly contradicting this first attitude though practically 
operating the same way, there was the lingering, the pitiable and futile 
hope, that after all ... Well, what? Nothing, certainly, if he went to the 
house. He knew that. But if he waited, just a day or two, mightn’t she 
possibly, conceivably, send him some word, some sign? It would be wise at 
anyrate to stay and see what Brenda had to say. 

And now he had seen. Brenda had spoken Vera’s name, aloud, and so 
had he. The faint film of unreality, of denial, which even in two days some 
dark and self-preserving function of his mind had interposed between 
himself and actuality, making the time seem longer, like two weeks, two 
months, and helping him, was torn away. Vera—she was there, her physical 


presence, in some room or other in that house, pale cheeks and yellow hair, 
thinking of him no doubt, and hating, hating him. But he had to go. Another 
‘final’ throw, this time indeed the last. It would kill him. Perhaps, 
afterwards, he would kill himself. 

Yes, he had thought of that before, by the canal. He had crouched at its 
edge for at least an hour, 


though that was dangerous too, considering how near he was to Uncle 
Mat’s. But no, of course, that was silly. It wouldn’t matter where he was or 
who discovered him if he did that. He had wandered round the square again 
in Thatchers Doe, picturing the drowned man that Brenda pulled to shore. 
No, he could not do that. He had returned to Essex Road, stared at the 
house unable to go in, set off once more somewhere, he didn’t know, come 
back, and finally, at five o’clock, and slept. Effie had knocked to rouse him, 
but he had said he didn’t want his breakfast. He had fallen asleep a second 
time, not waking till the evening. 

Why was he thinking of all this? He was in the tube now, and on his way 
... Mornington Crescent, Camden Town. He got out. The light was not 
mellow here. It was hard and bright, dazzling his eyes. He crossed to Park 
Street, made his way along it faintly. 

Pauntley Street. What would happen in two minutes, one minute? Most 
likely Uncle Mat would be at home. What would he say to Mr. Verners? 
What could one say? And there was, wasn’t there, a legal aspect of the 
case? He hadn’t thought of that, at least not much, though he had certainly 
glanced over Mr. Storer’s Sunday paper. The idea came to him, like a 
troublesome and inopportune intrusion, that before he went in he must 
make up his mind upon this point. People like him should be devoured by 
remorse and shame.—Or oughtn’t he, instead of that, to be contemptuous, 
brazen? What did that matter, if he could only keep his voice calm and his 
legs from trembling ... 

He rang the bell. After a short delay the door was opened to him by the 
maid, Charlotte. He summoned a smile and was about to ask if Mr. Verners 
were at home, but something in her face prevented him. She was looking at 
him curiously, flushing, and standing undecidedly between him and the 
entrance to the hall—— Of course, it was his cheek. He had again forgotten it 
was scratched ... But possibly she knew at anyrate, 


apart from that. His smile vanished. He forced himself to ask with a 
strained casualness, ‘Is everybody out?’ 

“Yes, sir, that is ...” She faltered, growing redder, more confused. ‘That 
is, they’ve gone away. Mr. Verners and Miss Vera. To Southend I think, sir 


What was that she had said? He waited, with a sensation of drowning, 
for some word, for something else to contradict what he had heard. 
Nothing. He had looked away a moment and now turned again. The door 
had closed. 


CHAPTER V 


I 


THE train once more, and the flat Essex landscape passing diully, 
steadfastly, across the windows—fields striped with furrows, hedges, 
turning, turning, as if they were rotating slowly on the rim of some great 
wheel whose hub was fixed incalculably far away. And again the sing-song 
rattle, rhythmic, hypnotising him, doing something in spite of himself to 
narcotise, console, repeating falsely, soothingly, like a resigned and 
brooding voice: ‘Well, anyhow ...’ 

But this time, unlike his mission of ten weeks ago, his journey had an 
end which he foresaw. Its setting at the least, the slattern house, its wooden- 
eyed, uncomprehending stare upon the road, hollow-resounding rooms and 
air of speechlessness, of vacancy, neglect. The paint still peeling, boards 
still warped and cracking in the sun ... 

And now, too, he would arrive there in the evening—in the late 
afternoon at earliest. He had just missed the train which would have 
brought him to Southend at four o’clock. This one was slower, stopping 
constantly. Greys, Hornchurch, Upminster—the names of the stations had a 
strange and dreamlike familiarity, vague yet startling. He had dreamed 
them before, was dreaming them again. 

Southend. He looked at his watch. It was nearly six o’clock. In the 
yellowing light the station seemed smaller, busier, yet more mundane, more 
trivial than he remembered it. He would get something, a cup of coffee, at 
the restaurant and then set off. And this time he could get the tram that they 
had taken when they travelled back together. He didn’t need to ask the way. 


II 


When he had drunk his coffee and eaten a sandwich Ken left the station 
and walked to the top of the road where he had previously spoken to the 
policeman. The tram, after following a more or less familiar route for 
upwards of a mile, continued by a way he could not recognise. He 
descended hurriedly. 


Here was the Eastwood Road, a few yards back. Half-past six. If he 
walked quickly he should reach the house by seven. 

But ten minutes later he slackened his step, halted despairingly beside a 
stile to think. What madness brought him here? Wouldn’t it after all be 
better to return, give up? 

The sunlight, slowly levelling over sallow fields, shone with an 
unappreciated tenderness upon a line of grey-and lemon-painted 
bungalows, upon a brickfield where some men were standing aimlessly 
beside a cart. The view was mean and barren, sordid, and harshly 
uninviting, stretching away in almost unrelieved monotony towards the sea. 
A few fowls cackled wanly near the edge of the road, where one of them 
had scooped out a hollow in the dust. 

And a little farther on, only a little farther now, was Tren de Hayes. Less 
than four hours had passed since he was walking along Pauntley Street, 
nerving himself to mount the steps and ring the bell, wondering what might 
happen when he rang. He was being forced to go through all of that again. 
And worse. This ordeal was greater, his suspense more prolonged. Uncle 
Mat’s words and acts, being incalculable, became mysterious and 
terrifying. Brenda had really told him hardly anything of what had 
happened since the Friday night. Vera, certainly, had said nothing, had not 
spoken his name, but he could not deceive himself that this was from a 
wish to shield him or be kind to him. No, no, she hated him, had gone away 
with Uncle Mat. That, 


doubtless, was what Brenda had been calling after him ... 

He started to walk on again. On his right he passed a chapel, built of 
purplish brick, with glazed glass windows, and the date of its erection, 
1880, just above the door. An old man in an alpaca coat gazed at him 
bleakly over a low wall. Farther still came a row of frame-constructed 
‘villas’ with their lintels sagging, boards all cracking, crazily agape. In one 
a harmonium was being played. Upon the gate, unhinged and propped open 
by a stone, was tacked a dust-stained placard, ‘The Peculiar People.’ The 
sun was fiery now, but without warmth. Ken shivered. The road and the 
surrounding fields were silent, with a cold, sudden air of emptiness. A 
diffused panic cramped his heart, weighted his limbs. 

The house at last, and once more unexpectedly, taking him by surprise 
with the same shock that it had given him when he had seen it first ten 


weeks ago. Fool, fool, why had he come? But he could still go back? No, it 
was too late. Someone in a black velvet jacket was leaning on the fence and 
watching him, had been there doubtless and watching him for some time 
before he was aware. 

‘Good evening, Ken.’ 

But he could not reply. 

‘Come in. I rather thought you’Id come. I’ve been expecting you.’ 


Il 


Uncle Mat opened the gate and, when Ken had passed through it, 
preceded him towards the house. 

‘This way ...” But instead of walking to the front door he turned sharply 
to the right and led him round by the side entrance, onwards to a large 
garden in the rear. 

‘Garden’ at least was what it once had been, was now by courtesy or 
irony. Ken had not known of its existence previously, or, if he had indeed 
glanced out 


upon it from the windows once, had not connected it with Tren de Hayes. 
Weeds, and rank grass, and thistles shoulder-high; it was a wilderness. And 
silent. In the stillness he could plainly hear the high and tiny moan of gnats 
dancing above a bed of nettles. The evening was hushed suddenly, and 
breathless; his footsteps, following those of Uncle Mat, were soundless. 
Turning an instant, he caught a view of the house behind them, very tall and 
glowing in the setting sun, again surprising him, causing his heart to sink. 

They had walked thus for close upon a hundred yards and still Ken 
could not bring himself to speak. When were they going to stop? At last 
Mr. Verners halted, looked round at him abruptly. ‘We can talk better here 
than in the house. We won’t be interrupted.’ 

“Yes ...” His first word, hardly audible at that. He glanced around him 
helplessly. The ground here was slightly less encumbered; some attempt 
had evidently been made to free it of the tangle of coarse weeds that 
elsewhere covered it. Behind this cleared space was a sharp downward 
slope, almost a miniature cliff, lined with a scrubby hedge of hawthorn and 
a few low, ragged oaks. 

Mr. Verners was looking at him questioningly. ‘Well?’ he said. 


He took a cigarette from a leather case and, without offering one to Ken, 
lit slowly, took a few reflective puffs. ‘I think you wanted to see me about 
something?’ he suggested presently. 

“Yes, I do. It was ... I was ... | came to your house on Friday night.’ 

Uncle Mat’s face betrayed no perceptible emotion. ‘Well?’ he said again. 

‘Well, I... Why was he stammering, why should his eyes keep 
lowering when they encountered Mr. Verners’ gaze? A momentary 
desperation nerved him to lift them suddenly and say: ‘I don’t—apologise. 
That’s not the reason why I’ve come.’ 


‘I see. It was to tell me you weren’t sorry. You could have done that 
more conveniently on a postcard.’ 

Mr. Verners was smiling at him coldly, curiously, but his hands were 
twitching. In his velvet smoking-jacket he looked older than Ken had ever 
seen him. The bottoms of his trousers were frayed. He was wearing a pair 
of soiled leather slippers and coarse grey woollen socks. 

“You know, Ken,’ he went on, recovering something of his old benignant 
air, ‘when we were talking to each other just five days ago, I was afraid. I 
was honestly concerned. You must have noticed it. I saw that you were in a 
situation requiring patience and some strength of character and self-control 
—a great deal of self-control—and, well, I was afraid. I had to admit to 
myself that you would almost certainly prove unequal to the strain, that you 
were cracking up. I said to myself, that young man will presently do 
something weak and violent—violence is always weak—I said to myself, 
he is going to do something that will place him at a serious disadvantage, 
and I can do nothing, actually nothing, to prevent it ...’ 

‘It was you—it was you all the time. It—’ Ken’s voice rose higher, 
quavered unsteadily, and broke. ‘It was you ...!’ 

Uncle Mat had retreated slightly, casting a nervous glance towards the 
house. ‘Hush, please. Not quite so loud. I sympathise of course with what 
you’re going through, but really ... No, I assure you, if you let your 
feelings carry you away like this, really, you’ ll have to—go.’ 

Behind them the sun had sunk below the level of the cliff. A red light 
was diffused over the neglected garden, struck more abruptly, harshly, on 
the house beyond. Why were they here? A question troubled him darkly, 
evading him narrowly like the question in a nightmare. Enigma, ambiguity, 


of weed-grown paths and crumbling walls, of all things slowly slipping to 
decay. Why was it here? 


“You'll have ... to go.” Uncle Mat’s hands were twitching still; his smile 
was ugly now. And again, something soft and naked passing across his 
face, going on rapidly within his eyes and making them look drunk. -... 
you'll have to go...’ 

‘No. I won’t go. I won’t. I’m going to see her first.’ 

‘Oh no! No. You can’t do that.’ Mr. Verners had turned his head towards 
the cliff and to the setting sun, which showed in his expression hardly 
triumph or elation so much as a peculiar relaxation and abandon. What was 
he doing? The brown eyes had grown moist. ‘No, no ... Perhaps you think 
that to have perpetrated what is actually a criminal offence gives you a right 
.... He was shaking. Tears were welling, coursing down his cheeks. His 
utterance was choked. A look of vindictiveness swept suddenly into his 
face. ‘No, Mr. Kenneth Bly, you can’t do that. Really ... you ask too much. 
I couldn’t possibly allow you, after what’s occurred, to—to see my wife!’ 

God! Was he mad? He had gone mad, insane. Ken drew back with a 
feeling of swift horror, nausea. ‘What ...?’ He gazed fixedly at Uncle Mat a 
moment and then dropped his glance. What was that he had said? 
Impossible. That was a lie at all events. It couldn’t possibly ... He turned, 
started to move in the direction of the house, broke gradually into a run. 

But behind him Uncle Mat was running too, had overtaken him and 
caught his arm, forcing him to swing round. ‘You don’t believe that—don’t 
believe that she’s my wife ...’ In the twilight his face, still wet with tears, 
was transfigured and inflamed with menace. ‘No, no. You don’t believe, 
you—, you—!’ 

The volley of foul words arrested Ken more than the violent though 
ineffective blow upon his chest which followed them. Yet that too stung 
him to a dull, surprised response. He had thrust out a hand, half wardingly, 
and only lightly clenched, and Uncle Mat, 


in seeking to evade it, tripped and fell. He was lying in the grass, breathing 
spasmodically, with one hand pulling feebly at his collar. 

Ken bent over him, hesitating whether to remain or to go on into the 
house, but was startled by a sudden cry. ‘Oh, what is it? Where are you? 


What is it ...?’ 
He looked up and saw’ Vera. 


IV 


She was, however, still some little distance off, running a few’ steps 
uncertainly, and stopping, running again, with body slightly bent and arms 
outstretched to push aside the thistles and tall weeds which all but brushed 
her face. When she had come in this manner to within a yard or two of Ken 
she paused, and called once more: ‘What is it? Oh, who’s there? What’s 
happening?’ 

He had risen slowly at her approach, and now spoke her name, very low, 
almost dully. ‘Vera!’ 

“You! Oh ...’ She shrank back, with an expression of terror, then once 
more advanced a pace. ‘Where is he? Oh, you’ve killed him! What have 
you done to him?’ 

‘No, he’s here. I’ve not killed him. He’s only fainted, I think.’ 

Uncle Mat was still prostrate. His hands had ceased their fumbling at his 
throat. He was apparently unconscious. 

Ken had moved away from him towards Vera. As she again advanced, 
one of her hands, extended gropingly, touched his. She uttered a faint 
scream. 

But the next moment, stumbling slightly, she had found the body in the 
grass. She knelt beside it, raising the head into her lap, and passed her 
hands caressingly across the cheeks. Her face grew agonised. ‘Mat, Mat! 
He won’t speak. He can’t ... He’s dead! ... He’s dead, like mother ...’ She 
began to rock herself to and fro distractedly. 


‘No. He’s not dead. He’s only fainted ... I didn’t do it ...” The twilight 
had deepened. At the bottom of the garden the sky held a dull orange clot 
of sullen fire. Ken stood motionless a minute, staring at it and at the bowed 
form of Vera. Presently he called to her. 

‘Vera!’ 

She stopped her rocking only for an instant, returned to it immediately 
without reply. 

‘Vera, is it true, what he said? Are you married?’ He moved closer, 
repeating his question as she remained silent. ‘Tell me. You’ve got to tell 


me that.’ He put his hand upon her shoulder. 

‘Leave me alone! Don’t touch me! Don’t come near to me!’ At the light 
contact she had winced as suddenly and violently as though it were a burn. 
‘How can you want to speak to me after ... Leave me alone ...!’ 

‘Then it is true. Tell me it is true and I’ll go. I'll never speak to you 
again.’ 

If he could once detach her, for an instant, hear finally the words that 
would absolve him, give him quittance. 

A faint tremor agitated Mr. Verners’ limbs. 

‘He’s moving. He’ll be better soon ... Vera, I didn’t do it. He ran against 
my arm and tripped ...” Ken bent over Uncle Mat. It was still light enough 
for him to see a slight fluttering of the eyelids. ‘There ... I’m only loosing 
his collar.’ 

He stood up. ‘Ill fetch him some water.’ He should have thought of that 
before. Yet for a moment he hung back reluctantly. 

“Vera, you love him. You never really cared for me at all ...’ 

He said this quietly, making a statement of which she could admit or 
could deny the truth, and without conscious accusation or reproach. Vera, 
however, as if exasperated, stung beyond endurance, lifted her face and 
answered passionately: 


“Yes, then, it’s true. I thought I liked you once because I couldn’t see, 
couldn’t find out what you were really like. But now you’ve shown me and 
I know. And Mat’s the only one that’s always been the same, always been 
kind and good. He never changed, never forgot that I was—was not like 
other girls, that I was blind. That was the difference that there was between 
you. It’s he who’s always helped me, saved me from everything and 
everyone—from you ...!’ 

Mr. Verners was stirring, opening his eyes. Vera, feeling him move, bent 
over him again, uttered a cry of joy. 

Ken regarded them a little while in silence. This picture would later 
cause him anguish, but for the time his misery was numb. He was capable 
of detachment and a dull, wondering recognition and admission that what 
Vera said was true. Was true at least for her. It had taken this, however 
inappropriately, mistakenly, to lift her to sincerity. While his own 
unhappiness was in abeyance he had the leisure and the respite to agree, 
without prejudice and as yet without cynicism, that Uncle Mat had done 


what he had failed to do. Vera’s pose, her gestures, were more mature, 
convinced, responsible, than he had ever seen them. 

He roused himself from a kind of lethargy. ‘I’ll go and fetch ...’ No, 
there was no need now, he thought, for him to fetch the water. He’d better 
go at once. He was turning slowly away when he became conscious of Mr. 
Verners’ glance, now wide and hostile, not fixed upon himself but looking 
past him towards the house. 

Vera at the same moment raised her head sharply and attentively, and 
presently Ken too had realised the approach of footsteps. 
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Brenda walked straight to where her father lay. She bent over him. 
‘Have you had an attack? Are you better?’ 


“Yes ...” His voice was feeble, but his expression was once more 
vindictive. His fingers had recommenced their fumbling at his throat. 

‘T’ll do that.’ Brenda rapidly undid his tie, loosened his collar. So far she 
had paid no attention to Ken or Vera. Presently, however, the latter, who 
was still supporting Mr. Verners’ head upon her lap and at his daughter’s 
coming had shrunk away with a faint exclamation of repugnance and alarm, 
placed her arms round his neck protectingly. The motion was half fearful, 
warding, half indignant. 

‘Oh, that’s all right. Pll leave him in your charge. Don’t be afraid we’re 
going to stop.’ Brenda got up and moved slowly to Ken’s side. 

Mr. Verners spoke weakly: ‘It didn’t take you long to follow him at 
anyrate.’ 

Brenda did not answer. ‘Ken, are you ready? It’s no good our stopping 
here.’ 

Yet for some moments he did not stir. Languor, a last reluctance, made 
him unwilling to obey. Uncle Mat, with Vera’s assistance, had risen to his 
feet, was facing him. Ken could see the glimmer of his white hair, shining 
dimly like dull silver. 

“Yes, go!’ It was Vera’s voice. ‘Both of you go! Go now. Leave us 
alone!’ 

Brenda spoke again: ‘Ken, go. Ill come directly. ’ve got some things I 
want to say to them and then I’Il come. Go into the kitchen and wait for me 


there. The side door’s open. Do you hear? Can you understand?’ 

“Yes, all right. Pll wait.’ 

It was dark. He did not look back. On the way to the house the weeds 
and the roughness of the ground made him stumble. 
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He heard Brenda return a minute or two later, alone, and go out again 
almost immediately. The kitchen, 


where he had taken a seat but lit no light, had a window giving on the 
garden. Through it he could hear talking and footsteps. They approached 
and then suddenly grew silent. A moment afterwards came Vera’s voice: 
‘No, never! I...” He could not catch the rest. Silence once more, until the 
talking was resumed, closer but indistinctly. They had entered the house, he 
supposed, by another way, were in some room. 

Should he go in to them? He half rose from his chair, sat down again. 
No, he had been a fool to come at all. Yet, even now, he could still feel the 
same insensate impulse to self-torture, drawing him madly to rank pain, 
fresh laceration, fresh excruciation. 

But Vera’s voice, which had come in to him across the garden, through 
the open window! It had done something to him, filling him not with agony 
indeed, but with a blind, cold fright. Worse, curiously much worse, than 
when she had been actually speaking to him, telling him to go away and 
leave her, never to see her any more ... The voice, far more completely, of 
a stranger. 

And if he went in there, even, in a less degree, whenever he should 
remember how that voice had sounded, as of course he was bound to 
remember it, he would be exposed to something which was more terrible 
than simple misery, something meeting him naked, a kind of ultimate 
hostility and scorn to which he was wholly unaccustomed, searing, giving 
rise to horror and a sort of peculiar confusion, directed not against his acts, 
his words, or any outward part of him, but intimately against his very self. 

He would go now, not wait for Brenda. He got up and walked round the 
kitchen, stumbling against a table, over objects on the floor. The house was 
deadly now, was literally death itself. And that blind, shuddering fright ... 
A shying horse, an animal in panic. Yes, he would get away. 


Brenda—entering quickly, just as he was groping 


towards the door. ‘Ken, are you there? Why haven’t you a light?’ He turned 
and fumbled in his pocket, struck a match. 

‘Oh, never mind. It doesn’t matter now. We’ve got to go.’ The match 
died out, but he had noticed that she had her hat on, was carrying a coat 
over her arm. ‘Come on. We haven’t time to lose. Why, Ken— Oh...’ 

She had put out a hand to guide him through the scullery, and as she 
touched him he had suddenly burst into tears. 


CHAPTER VI 


I 


THE stars were out. While he was sitting in the house it had turned cold. 
Brenda, seeing that he had no coat, wanted to wrap her own about his 
shoulders. ‘You want it more than me—no one’ll see,’ but he resisted her. 
She had led him through the side entrance and the gate into the road. ‘Let’s 
hurry, Ken,’—and a moment later she repeated: ‘Let’s hurry. Quick. Let’s 
get away. I want to just as much as you.’ 

His fit of crying had lasted only a few seconds. He was too exhausted 
and too careless of what he did to feel ashamed of it, but his tears ceased 
almost as quickly as they had begun, leaving him in a numb, half-conscious 
state. In coming out of the gate he stumbled, and Brenda put out her hand 
to save him from falling. He allowed it afterwards to remain upon his arm. 

They passed the line of clap-board villas where he had seen the notice, 
the chapel where the old man in the alpaca coat had stared at him. It was 
only two hours ago that he had walked by these places on his way to Tren 
de Hayes, and now it seemed that they were dumbly conscious of his 
presence, silently brooding over his return, grimly withholding comment of 
some kind. 

Suddenly a twinge of anguish caught him. He stopped. ‘I can’t— You 
know... Faroe’s. I couldn’t go back there ...’ 

Brenda tightened her grip on his arm. ‘No, you needn’t. I—’ She had 
turned and was looking into his face. It occurred to him dimly that she was 
trying to make out his expression, as if from that she wanted 


to discover if he were capable of grasping something, bearing something, 
which she had it in her mind to say to him. Some revelation she was 
bursting and yet frightened to impart. He felt her hand trembling. 

‘No, Ken. When you went away this afternoon I— Wait. Ill tell you 
directly. I’ve got to go in here—about father. I won’t be long.’ 

It was the doctor’s, where she had gone before, ten weeks ago, for Vera. 
Ken, while she was within, paced up and down outside the house. She 
reappeared in little more than a minute. 


‘Quick. There’s a train at ten.” She had taken his arm again. Her fingers 
clasped, unclasped on it spasmodically. ‘Ken, p’r’aps you aren’t in a fit 
state ... I oughtn’t to ...’ They were nearing the end of the road. A tram 
went glittering by. 

“What is it?’ His voice was dull. 

‘Ken, will you please try to believe something? Believe something with 
your mind even if the rest of you can’t. Belteve—you must make yourself 
believe—that this, all this, won’t last. You’ve been on a road that led 
nowhere, and now—1it’s ended blank. I knew it would. But there are others. 
It isn’t actually the end. And if...’ 


“Yes?” 
‘If you can get yourself to think that later on ... that it’1l gradually be not 
so bad, then, while you’re waiting ...” She paused, released her hold upon 


his arm, continued in a sudden burst: ‘I want you to come away with me. 
That’s it. Not marry, even live with me if you don’t want. Nothing that you 
don’t really want. But for a start let’s get away from this, from everything. 
Don’t say no now, not yet. If I could only make you see ...!’ She grasped 
his arm again and went on hurriedly: ‘Ken, listen. It’s just for a try-out, 
nothing more than that. And— and money needn’t trouble us. I’ve got 
enough for both, enough to see us through some time at anyrate. Ken, I’ld 
—TI’ld do any God-damned thing for you ...’ 


Her voice broke. They were standing under a street-lamp, and he could 
see her eyes shining, bright with a kind of violent despair. Her fingers were 
working agitatedly upon his sleeve, half shaking it. ‘If I could only make 
you see ... I know it’s not the time, the sort of time to ask you this, but ...’ 

A tram was approaching. Ken regarded her dizzily. ‘I—I don’t know ... 
I couldn’t go back there ...” Her face changed curiously. She opened her 
mouth as if to say something and then checked herself, but the next 
moment said in a dull voice: ‘Here’s the tram. We’ll talk about it 
afterwards.’ 


Il 


“Yes’—he had said ‘yes’ to Brenda’s plan, though in what words, 
exactly how or when, he was not able to remember. She was standing near 
him now, at the bar of the station restaurant, wanting to support him, take 


his arm again, but holding herself back from that, only demanding 
something, invading him intently, with her eyes. 

Her eyes frightened him, piercing through the fatigue that made it 
difficult to recollect what she had said, difficult to lift up the glass of 
whisky even, to his lips. He saw her a long way off—she was going out 
now by that swing door, but she would walk up and down and wait for him 
outside—heard her saying: ‘And money needn’t trouble us. It’s really only 
what was coming to me if—if I’d stayed on with them.’ Yes, she had said 
that. That meant she’d stolen it. Vera wouldn’t have stolen anything for 
him. Vera wouldn’t ... Oh, Vera! 

He finished his drink and walked with her to the ticket barrier. After all, 
they had got to the station with a quarter of an hour to spare. It was cold, 
and behind them a number of men in dark crimson or blue uniform were 
talking in hearty voices, stamping, and exchanging greetings of some kind. 
They were 


Salvationists, several of whom had come part of the way with them in the 
tram. Some, with brass or silver instruments, seemed to be leaving by this 
train; the rest, apparently, had come to see them off. There were some 
women too. 

‘We'd better get our seats,’ said Brenda. ‘All these Salvation Army men 
are coming on this train.’ 

But for a few minutes they were alone in their compartment. Brenda’s 
lips were compressed. There was a straight nervous line between her eyes. 
She bent forward from the corner where she sat facing him and touched his 
knee lightly. ‘Ken, remember, you can still pull out of it. You can always do 
that whenever you want to. I won’t hold it against you.’ 

‘No.’ He shook his head. She leaned back again with a faint smile. ‘Well 
then, to-morrow. I’ve only got to pack some things at Pauntley Street.’ 

“Yes ...” A voice shouted suddenly, discordantly: ‘Westcliff, Upminster 
and London.’ The train began to move. At the last moment three of the 
Salvationists climbed in, a woman and two men. 

Ken settled himself back against the cushions, closed his eyes. He could 
hear the mounting rumble-rumble of the train, the murmured conversation 
of the people who had just got in. If he could sleep perhaps? But his 
weariness was now too great for sleep. The fatigue dulling his brain could 
only stupefy and not anaesthetise. Something deep down in it and active 


still would force him, periodically, to stir uneasily, drag himself up again, 
wake staring with a start of agony. 

And then, meeting Brenda’s glance, he would feel terrified. Her eyes 
dismayed him by their steady fixity, their dark, unwavering earnestness and 
anxious questioning. What was it she had done? When he had left her in the 
Temple Gardens she had come, after him, to Regent’s Park, had guessed 
from Charlotte whither he had gone, and followed him. But first she had 
got out the money from the bank. When Mr. 


Verners had gone away with Vera on the Sunday night he had left a cheque 
to pay some housekeeping and other bills, and she had altered the amount. 
It had been easy, so she said. Ninety instead of nine. The words and figures 
had been written hurriedly, carelessly wide apart. And at the bank everyone 
knew her well. She was there constantly on errands for her father. 

‘Have you a cigarette? Mine are all gone.’ She had touched his knee 
again. He sat up and felt in his pockets. No, he hadn’t any either. Why did 
she look at him like that? With her eyes swimming, keeping him awake. 
She had stolen money for him and wouldn’t let him sleep. She had broken 
with her father, given up her job ... He too. Faroe’s was over now for both 
of them. Why should he bother about that? 

But there were times when he ceased suddenly to think of Brenda, when 
he forgot her presence altogether. The noise of the train, the rhythmic rattle- 
rattle of the wheels, confused him, lulling him back at moments into the 
belief that he was on his way to Vera still. And then, with a realising pang, 
he would remember, wake to find sweat breaking coldly on his face, his 
hands. Her voice, a stranger’s, as it had come in to him through the open 
window from the garden ... Married to Uncle Mat. Why hadn’t he 
suspected earlier? She had been changing from him all these months. 
Changing. That word, repeating itself slowly and fearfully in his mind, 
acquired a curious flavour of solemnity and awe. Changed, changed ... The 
onset and meticulous advance of something brooding and profound, the 
shadow spreading ... And he, as it had been outside some room, and 
waiting, waiting for news of a death. Someone coming in to tell him, 
meaningly, mutely nodding at him with closed lips, or whispering pityingly, 
aghast: ‘She’s gone.’ Like that. “She’s changed. You know, she’s changed.’ 
Himself, then, he could see himself, silent perhaps in 


the dumb recognition of fatality, fixed in the idiot lethargy of fright, or 
screaming, screaming, and his sick face caught somewhere in a glass ... He 
thought suddenly of his mother, of her look when he had said good-bye to 
her before the meeting in the tent, of the way that he had burned her letters 
afterwards. And his shrinking grief for her, kept buried, latent, since that 
time, seemed by this last calamity, which there was no possibility of 
ignoring or evading, to have been all at once released or born afresh. God, 
he couldn’t bear it, he couldn’t, he couldn’t ... They didn’t know what they 
had done to him. 

‘Shall we sing, brothers?’ He opened his eyes. The woman, in poke 
bonnet, tunic blouse of stiff blue serge, had taken three hymn-books from a 
satchel. There was a moment’s low discussion, a swift turning of leaves. 
“Safe in the Arms.” Yes. We’ll have that. Twenty-five.’ Her face was 
serene, pale, surprisingly young, and smiling, but with hurt lines about the 
mouth. The voices sounded: 


Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on His gentle breast, 
There by His love o’ershaded, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest. 


He felt his breath catching. Brenda leaned towards him and, under cover 
of the singing, said: “Don’t, oh, please, Ken, please don’t!’ 


Over the fields of glory, 
Over the jasper sea ... 


No, no, he wasn’t crying as she feared, but Mrs. Condover had often 
sung that hymn. And hearing it now, rising and falling brokenly above the 
rattle of the train, made him remember all the times when he had tried to 
please her, his smiles when he had not felt like smiling, his vain flatteries 
for which he despised himself, the debonair gestures which had been 
wasted. Yes, all of that had gone for nothing now. Mrs. Condover was 


dead, but even if she had lived it would have been the same. He had been 
deceived and tricked not only through the shortcomings of Vera and her 


mother but, and more fundamentally perhaps, through something in himself 
which had invited, rendered this catastrophe inevitable. He had really 
known, even then, hadn’t he, that something of this kind was coming to 
him, bound to come? He had known even then that it was bound to come to 
him because he was that kind of chap. 

‘Ken, don’t, oh don’t!’ 

After all, he was crying. And Brenda, Brenda was looking at him with 
those swimming anxious eyes of hers. She, more than anyone, could 
understand him. She knew what he was really like. She had given up 
everything for him, was risking everything and taking nothing. Only, later 
on, she would hope that he could give her what her eyes demanded now. 

He shivered, dropped his gaze. The train was slowing down. 

“We’re stopping here.’ 

“Yes, it’s Upminster. ?1—I’ll just run out and get some cigarettes, I 
think.’ 

‘All right, but don’t be long.’ 

He got out. The station was dark—only two oil lamps—but under one of 
them there stood a penny-in-the-slot machine. He pressed in the coin, 
pulled out the packet. He’d better get some more—if there was time ... 

No, if he didn’t hurry he was going to miss the train. He turned and 
started at the sound of slamming doors. It was moving out already. A 
sudden wave of heat rose flushing over him, changing to icy cold. He could 
see Brenda. She was leaning from the carriage window, opening the door, 
attempting to get out. Or was she hesitating, not quite sure if he ... Perhaps 
someone inside was holding her. 

He waved, uttered a vague shout, and, conscious of the cowardice of this 
act, pretended to run after her a little way. 


No, it had gone. He couldn’t catch it now. But she would think of course 
that he had really meant ... Would she? He was afraid somehow that she 
had guessed. But anyhow, he could still follow her on the next train. 

He could still change his mind. 
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